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2 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Willaim Schneider 
on Massachusetts politics 


To political scholar and analyst William Schneider, of 
the American Institute, who’s currently in 
residence at Boston College as the Thomas P. O’Neill jr. 
visiting professor of American politics, the outcome of 
the Massachusetts-primary elections can be explained 
in one word: “ ‘Dukakis.’ With the bad economy, plus 
the sense of betrayal that Dukakis had the nerve to run 
on the Massachusetts Miracle while things were falling 
apart, people thought they'd been lied to. They still do. 

“There probably was some hidden Silber vote in the 
primary, but I think most of the surprise was the 
turnout. The hardest thing for pollsters to do is guess at 
the exact level of participation. Most of the surprises in 
American politics have to to with turnout changes. In 
1980, so many Democratic voters stayed home that it 
cost Carter and the senatorial incumbents. In 1974, 
record abstentions by Republicans cost a lot of 
Republicans their seats. 

“I'd give Weld the edge now because a lot of liberals 
are going to vote for him because they abhor John 
Silber, they just cannot abide the man. Some won't 

vote, but most will vote for Weld. The other problem is 
the CLT-petition vote. I think that’s likely to pass, per- 
haps narrowly, but that will hurt Silber. 

“Silber’s presenting himself as an old-fashioned 
authentic Democrat — he appeals to traditional demo- 
cratic values, liberal on economic issues, conservative 
on social- and foreign-policy issues. Weld is the reverse 
of that, anti-tax and pro-choice; he’s fiscally conserva- 
tive and socially liberal, closer to Bush than to Reagan. 
That's a very suburban profile, and most voters are not 
working-class anymore, most are suburban. Urban 
Reagan Democrats are not where it’s at, and that’s what 
Silber appeals to. You've got to get suburban 
ee and conservatives, and that’s what Weld 
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= Our Hope Inc., a non-profit group dedicated to helping people start small businesses, will present its 
first workshop at Roxbury Community College on the first floor of the student building on October 11 


SHORT STOPS 


VILLAIN OF THE WEEK 


Bill Owens 


State Senator and Mattapan resident Bill Owens this 
week helped slay a home-rule petition — one support- 
ed, no less, by folks ranging from Mayor Ray Flynn to 
Dorchester State Representative Nelson Merced. The 
petition would have allowed voters to reform the 
Boston Public Schools in two major ways: one, by con- 
verting the out-of-hand 13-member elected school 
committee to a nine-member body with five members 
elected and four appointed by the mayor (a configura- 
tion supporters say would be a more manageable and 
accountable body,); and two, by creating school-based 
parent committees that would evaluate and select prin- 
cipals and headmasters. 

School reformers had worked under the gun to fash- 
ion a progressive package to present to voters as a 
binding referendum. And the city-council measure that 
moved on to Beacon Hill represented a hard-earned 
compromise between parents and politicians. But, alas, 
the effort was croaked under the Golden Dome on its 
way to the November ballot. 

Owens, who in effect vetoed the measure by voicing 
his opposition at a time when the legislature was not in 
formal session, decried the initiative as an attempt to 
steal the people’s right to vote for their screwball 
school committee representatives. But some local polit- 
ical observers say there may have been another reason 
as well. Owens, they say, was extracting retribution 
against Raybo for his support of Georgette Watson in 
her failed September primary challenge to unseat 
Owens. 

Thanks to Owens, the sanctity of the popular vote 
has once again been preserved. And so has the loco 





UP SHEET 


from 6 to 9 p.m. For further information, call 442-1934. 








The Animal Rescue League of Boston will celebrate National Adopt-A-Dog Month throughout October 


oo by offering Adopt-A-Dog kits, containing literature, coupons, and samples, to anyone adopting a pooch 
from one of the League's four shelters — in Boston, Salém, Dedham, and East Brewster. For more 
information, call the shelter nearest you. In Boston, call 426-9170. 


The DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park on Sandy Pond Road in Lincoln is seeking applicants to 





be volunteer guides for museum exhibitions. The DeCordova 





in contemporary art. To apply, 


or for additional information, contact Diana Sherwood at 259-8821 by October 10. 


(om Temple Emanuel in Worcester will hold its annual food drive in Elm Park on Sunday, October 7, from 
noon to 4 p.m. in conjunction with the harvest festival, Sukkot. Nutritional non-perishable food items will 
be welcomed. Speakers and performances will begin at 12:30 p.m. For further information, call (508) 755- 


1257. 













COMING OF AIDS 

The Boston School Department, which has been criti- 
cized for taking a hands-off approach to sex education, is 
making moves — albeit too slowly, some maintain — to 
expand its curriculum on AIDS. 

Last June, the Phoentx reported that critics found the 
department's AIDS curriculum — targeted at grades six to 
12 with a minimum of two lessons per year — too little 
and too late to confront the roaring epidemic. At the time, 
the department had plans to expand its AIDS-ed program 
to fourth- and fifth-graders. 

In the middle of last month, the Boston School 
Committee voted to approve the department's AIDS battle 
plan for grades four and five. (Bob Cappucci cast the only 
nay vote; school-committee president Dan Burke was 
absent.) 

The school department says it hopes to implement its 
fourth-and-fifth-grade AIDS endeavors at 14 pilot schools 
beginning in December or January. Delaying the start, 
school officials say, is the need to develop parental-con- 
sent forms and translate them into 10 languages. Also 
holding things up is the need to rework the curriculum to 
satisfy school-committee requests that the sections dis- 
cussing sex as an AIDS transmitter be strengthened. 

School-committee member Stephen Holt says that 
when he brought the materials home for his fifth-grade 
daughter to read, her comment was: “Is there another 
chapter?” 

Says Holt: “There had not been a strong impression 
from the initial draft that people get AIDS from sexual 
contact.” 

Indeed, in informing students that AIDS can be trans- 
mitted through sexual contact with an infected person, 
Lesson Three of the proposed curriculum offers a “ ‘sirh- 
ple’ explanation about sexual contact. What is sexual 
contact? Close relationship between two people involving 
their private parts.” 

Gay activist and former Boston School Committee aide 
Joe Ritson labels the latest of the Boston Public Schools 
AIDS initiatives “irresponsible and a whitewash.” He says: 
“Sex is more than a one-sentence activity. . . . If you're 
going to have a constructive, healthy exchange on AIDS, 
you better be willing to talk about . . . sexual activity, 
including gay sex.” ' 

Ritson echoes the feelings of others who maintain that 
the school department’s approach is more concerned 
with conforming to Boston's conservative sexual politics 
than with trying to save kids’ lives. 

Meanwhile, as Boston continues what critics consider 
a slo-mo response to the killer disease, the federal 
Centers for Disease Control is now recommending a 
comprehensive K-12 health curriculum that includes 
AIDS education. And New York City is readying a plan to 
distribute condoms to its high-school and junior-high- 
school students. 

— Ric Kahn 


It must have gotten a tad uncomfortable for two of the 
state’s most prominent politicians at the head table last 
Tuesday as the Boston Bar Association's annual meeting 
tackled the thorny issue of “Race Relations and the 
Media.” J . 

The keynote speaker, Kathleen Hall Jamieson, dean of 
the Annenberg School for Communication at the 
University of Pennsylvania, set the tone with a passionate 
presentation concluding that the nation’s mass media 
“have created patterns of portrayal that systematically 
imbed racist images” in the minds of its consumers. The 
thrust of her argument was that despite the overwhelming 
evidence that a huge portion of the crimes committed by 
blacks involves black victims, the media’s treatment of 
crime stories tends to perpetuate the myth that black 
crime is largely perpetrated against innocent middle-class 
whites — especially women. As the angry words poured 
out of her mouth, one can only imagine the thoughts run- 
ning through the head of Mayor Ray Flynn, the man 
whose reflexive call to arms in the immediate aftermath 
of the murder of Carol Stuart helped ignite the misguided 
manhunt for the designated black suspect, 

But it was probably an even rougher go for the guy 
seated on the other side of the podium, Governor 
Michael Dukakis. As if the Duke didn’t have enough 
problems these days, he had to sit there as Jamieson 
homed in on the infamous Willie Horton issue from the 
1988 presidential campaign as an example of the demo- 
nization of the black criminal type. It must have been 
like a bad acid flashback for Dukakis. Jamieson’s video 
presentation included the Republican campaign’s Horton 
ad (the impact of which the Dukakis camp failed to rec- 
ognize until it was far too late) as well as various net- 
work newsclips showing a Rambo-esque George Bush 
cynically but effectively hammering away at Dukakis as a 
weak-kneed sissy on the issue of crime, drugs, and vio- 
lence. 

Later, as he accepted an award from the Bar 
Association, Dukakis commented on the video show. “I 
wasn't exactly ready what for I walked into,” he said. 
But he quickly regained his composure and acknowl- 

the harsh attack on the Horton ad’s racism by 
pointing to Jamieson and declaring: “If I ever run for 
public office . . . you're looking at the next communica- 


tion director.” 
= Mark Jurkowitx 
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MacGovern: banking on Chet’s 


TALKING 
POLITICS 


Don’t bet against Chet 


by Rob French 


f there were ever any doubts that US congressman and 

state Democratic Party chairman Chester Atkins is in 

trouble this election year, they were dispelled in June at 
the party convention in Springfield. That city’s Republican- 
leaning police union had been threatening for weeks to set 
up picket lines across the convention-hall gates, yet Atkins 
and the party leadership seemed to be caught totally off 
guard when it happened. For four long hours, the band of 
no-neck boys in blue blocked thousands of Democrats from 
the hall while befuddled party leaders scrambled to find a 
way inside. Languishing in the hot early-summer sun, the 
party faithful mustered a few chants deriding the GOP 
picketers. Then someone in the huge crowd began reciting a 

. More popular refrain: “Dump Chet! Dump Chet! Dump 
Chet!” The chant soon grew into a roar. And these were the 
} Democrats. wa 

The Springfield éiiarade wasn’t the first sign that Atkins 
was heading for a tough time this November. Nor was it the 
last. Anti-Atkins animosity has been brewing among 
Democrats in Atkins’s Fifth Congressional District and 
around the state for well more than a year. This discontent 
among party regulars, combined with the electorate’s current 

- nasty anti-incumbent predilections, makes the three-term 
representative from Concord one of the most vulnerable 
politicians in the state. Yet despite Atkins’s at-risk status, few 
believe his Republican opponent, State Representative John 
MacGovern, is running the kind of campaign needed to 
knock Atkins off. Short on cash, charisma, and issues, 
MacGovern is simply hoping Chet’s current unpopularity 
will do the job. 

, And indeed, since the September 18 primary (when fed- 
up voters rejected both parties’ preferred gubernatorial 
candidates, sent Attorney General Jim Shannon packing, and 
snubbed House Speaker George Keverian’s bid for 
Treasurer), talk of Atkins's vulnerability has spread like 
wildfire. 

“I do believe Chester is in trouble this year,” says Lorraine 
Greiff, a member of the Democratic State Committee (DSC) 
from Wayland and a close observer of politics in the Fifth, 
which runs along the New Hampshire border from Lawrence 
to Pepperell and south to Framingham. “It’s a very 
frightening prospect, but it’s true. The mood out there is so 

ugly.” 








The source of Atkins’s troubles aren’t hard to trace. The 
42-year-old congressman has presided over the 
breathtakingly rapid collapse of the state Democratic Party, 
earning him the enmity of Democratic loyalists, who say he’s 
been an absentee landlord during a time when the walls of 
the Democratic house have come tumbling down. 

“Where’s the DSC been?” asks one committee member 
from outside Atkins’s district. “We haven’t met. I don’t know 
when we're going to meet. Nobody’s heard from him 
[Atkins]. Because of his own election, he’s really laying low.” 

Atkins began seriously alienating his institutional 
Democratic suppoit during the summer of 1989, when the 
Democratic leadership in the Massachusetts House was 
struggling to cobble together support for a tax hike. After 
Keverian and Governor Michael Dukakis said there was 
nowhere else to trim government fat, the state party 
chairman concocted a plan for $500 million in budget cuts 
and savings and said taxes should be taken off the table. The 
move humiliated Keverian, angered rank-and-file 
representatives, and provided Republicans with more 
evidence that the Democrats were reckless spenders. Several 
influential unions boycotted the party’s annual dinner in 
October, citing Atkins’s “abandonment” of Democratic 
principles. 

Atkins did it again this summer. When the legislature was 
finally pulling together a tax increase that would help realign 
the state’s finances after more than a year of fiscal chaos, 
Atkins let it be known he-was opposed to the package, 
kicking the chair out from under Democratic legislators 
See POLITICS, page 4 
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6 When only the wealthy can afford to be well by Maureen Dezell 
A check up on our silent system of bealth-care rationing. 

8 Prosecution on trial by Sean Flynn 
After two and a half years of bungling and bumbling, the state is finally 
ready to try Albert Lewin. A chronology of the mishaps and miscreants that 
brought us to this point. 

10 Operating on the petition by Jon Keller 
Massachusetts residents who vote yes on Question 3 may think they’re spark- 
ing a revolution, but it’s very possible that the courts, the legislature, the gov- 
ernor, and even CLT may aim to diminish an approved petition. 

12 You've lost that loving feeling by Mark Jurkowitz 
The Curse of the Bambino notwithstanding, Red Sox fans ought to get used to 
the idea that they might just have a winning team on their hands. 


QUESTION 3 15 Fall of the Old Roman’s empire by John P. Mello Jr. 
The last two days of Charles Comiskey’s “Baseball Palace of the World.” 


LIFES TY 


URBAN EYE 
This week, Boston’s Bulletin Board checks out the fall menu at Another 
Season, calls New England’s foliage botlines, shops at Newbury Street's 
Nomad, and more. 

3 MEMOS TO MARJORIE by Sharon Brody 
What would Jobn Silber write to bis ranning-mate in the first days of their 
joint campaign? We'll give you a hint: it has to do with ber shoes. 

4 PANIC by Mark Leccese 
The author suffered from a paralyzing panic disorder for 10 years. In this. 
compelling personal account, be describes bis journey'tn and out of terror 
and tells bow be came to grips with bis illness. i ee: 

8 THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 

9 AID & ACTION compiled by Gail Mandel “’ 

10 DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 
The Bennett Street Café at the Charles Hotel.,Plus, the Phoenix Dining Guide 
and eatin’ cheap at the Dixie Kitchen. 

14 THE eee 4d Don Rubin’ 


2 8S DAYS A WEEK 
If it’s cool, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our listings pages before you 
step out. If you’re movie bound, turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” Boston’s most 
inventive film guide. For the latest news in the arts world, read up on the 
“State of the Art.” And in “Next Weekend,” Peter Keough sails along on the 
Memphis Belle. 

6 FILM 
Steve Vineberg says Henry & June is the best film of the year so far, and Judy 
Stone talks with director Philip Kaufman about the rating controversy the 
movie engendered. Peter Keough finds State of Grace falling from grace and 
wonders whether, with Avalon, Barry Levinson basn’t gone home once too 
often. And@Charles Taylor gets stuck at Miller's Crossing. Plus, in “Trailers,” 
Fantasia, I Come in Peace, and the Somerville festival of animation. 

9 THEATER 
Carolyn Clay flutters happily about M. Butterfly, goes the distance with 
Golden Boy, and enjoys opening Spalding Gray’s Monster in a Box. Bill Marx 
talks. with ‘A.R. Gurney about bis upcoming The Cocktail Hour; and Robin 
Dougherty lets the guys in on what went on at Jenny Jones's evening for ladies 


‘only. 


BOOKS 
“David Barber says Derek Walcott’s Omeros is a book of epic proportions; and 
Robin Dougherty reflects on Walcott’s creative-writing class. 
13 
Rebecca Nemser talks to concept-and-object-oriented artist Annette Lemieux 
about ber upcoming Mario Diacono show. 
14 DANCE 
Banning Eyre is royally entertained by Dance Umbrella’s “Festival of 
Indonesia..” ; 
17. MUSIC ! 
Robert Moses hails the return of Pylon; Jim Macnie gives a close listen tothe 
Manchester sound: Sandy Masuo trumpets the Rat’s loud welcome to the visu- 
PAT METHENY al arts; Ted Drozdowski chats past and present with Pat Metheny and Robert 
Plant; and Stephanie Zacharek gets a lift from the Jazz Passengers. Plus, in 
“Live and on Record,” Mariah Carey and Michael Brecker. 


12. 


31 HOT DOTS 32 LISTINGS 

39 ART LISTINGS 43 PLAY BY PLAY 
45 OFF THE RECORD 46 FILM LISTINGS 
47 FILM STRIPS 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


In Lifestyle: women working with men — true stories of horror and woe; low-cost, home-heating tips; and 
the Victor Kiam Sensitivity Training & Etiquette Program. In Arts: Carolyn Clay on. The Cocktail Hour, Peter 
Keough on Mempbis Belle, and Sandy Masuo on INXS. 


Credits: John Nordell (with News) and Roger Jones (with Lifestyle). 
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Politics 
Continued from page 3 
who'd cast the risky vote for a tax hike. 

Other party activists were furious over 
machinations Atkins undertook that 
ultimately made John Silber the Democratic 
nominee for governor. Heading into the June 
party convention, polls showed Silber 
winning about 30 percent of the popular 
Democratic vote, but the Boston University 
president was shy of the 15 percent of the 
delegates he would need to appear on the 
ballot as a Democrat. Not wanting the party 
to appear exclusionary, Atkins launched into 
a series of clumsy but eventually successful 
moves to get Silber the convention votes he 
needed. By convention time, he wound up 
looking like Silber’s de facto campaign 
manager, issuing a series of appeals to 
delegates urging them to cast enough votes 
to put Silber on the ballot. 

Back in Atkins’s district, Democratic 
activists grouse that the party chair did 
precious little to help Joe Mullin, the Weston 
Democrat who tried to replace Democrat 
Carol Amick in a special state Senate election 
this spring. Mullin lost the race, and the seat 
formerly held by Amick went to Republican 
Lucile-Hicks. 

When party regulars characterize Atkins, 
they paint a picture of an aloof Washington 
pol removed from the people in his district. 
“He never deals with us at the grassroots 
level,” says one local official. “His thing is to 
be a power player. His thing is to stay in 
Washington.” 

Whereas his behavior over the past two 
years has alienated many of his former 
institutional allies (“I don’t think he’s 
extended his Christmas list this year,” 
concedes one Atkins loyalist), Atkins could 
be in trouble with the larger electorate 
simply for being a Democratic officeholder. 
In a year when voters are on a seek-and- 
destroy mission against incumbents, Atkins is 
the insider’s insider, a precocious pol who 
started his career in the Massachusetts House 
in 1970 at the age of 22, moved over to the 
Senate two years later (where he became 
Senate President Billy Bulger’s chairman of 
the powerful Ways and Means Committee), 
then ascended to the US House in 1984. This 
résumé, combined with his unpopular 
stewardship over the state-party apparatus, 
has made him a symbol to many voters of 
the entrenched Democratic hierarchy that 
needs to be replaced. 

“I've had some people telling me I should 
not have too many [campaign] events 
coordinated with Chet’s campaign,” confides 
one local Democratic candidate. “He’s not 
the most popular guy in town.” 

MacGovern hasn't missed the signal, 
either. He’s hoping the anti-incumbent 
backlash will put him over the top, and he’s 
pushing it for all it’s worth. “Chet Atkins is 
chairman of the Democratic Party,” says 
MacGovern. “He’s been very involved in the 
mess back here. He’s so clearly part of the 
political establishment.” At his campaign 
kickoff, MacGovern had a plane fly overhead 
towing a banner bearing an Atkins quote 
from 1988: “Michael Dukakis would make an 
excellent president.” The 39-year-old 
representative understands that his success 
depends on raising the voters’ comfort level 
with himself and letting Atkins’s negatives do 
the rest. “The key is to show voters there’s a 
viable alternative to Chester Atkins,” 
MacGovern says. 

Fortunately for Atkins, that’s easier said 
than done. Most observers in Atkins’s district, 
Democrat and Republican alike, believe that 
though the congressman’s seat is ripe for the 
picking, John MacGovern is just too goofy 


Atkins: has problems but the alternative is worse 


and too conservative a candidate to pull it 
off. 

“I don’t see this as one of the races we're 
going to squeak out,” says a local Republican 
official. “I just don’t see MacGovern around, 
and he hasn't raised the money. If you're 
going up against an incumbent, you've got to 
have an incredible organization and lots of 
money. I don’t see John doing it. 

The Fifth Congressional District has been 
drifting to the right over the past decade — 
favoring George Bush over hometown boy 
Michael Dukakis in 1988 and Ronald Reagan 
over Walter Mondale in 1984. But most 
observers feel MacGovern’s strong anti- 
abortion, anti-gun control, and fiscally 
conservative beliefs are just too far to the 
right for the district. MacGovern grew up 
among the Slaves of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, a bizarre rightist Catholic sect led by 
the anti-Semitic Jesuit priest Leonard Feeney. 
Feeney was excommunicated from the 
Church in 1953 for teaching that only Roman 
Catholics could ascend to Heaven. After his 
expulsion, he and his followers, who 
included MacGovern’s mother, moved to the 
town of Harvard and set up a sex-segregated 
monastic order. MacGovern left the order 
when he came of age but admits some of his 
political views, such as his anti-abortion and 
pro-environmental stances, stem from his 
upbringing. 

In his last year at Dartmouth, in 1980, 
MacGovern helped found the Dartmouth 
Review, the controversial, conservative off- 
campus periodical. He now sits on the 
publication’s board of directors. Over the 
past decade, the Review has attacked 
women, Jews, and ethnic minorities. Staff 
members used sledgehammers to destroy a 
shantytown students constructed on campus 
to protest the college’s investments in South 
Africa. The article “Dis Show Ain't No Jive, 
Bro,” which lashed out at the school's 
affirmative-action programs, prompted US 
Secretary of Housing Jack Kemp to sever his 
ties to the publication. In the issue that came 
out last week, on Yom Kippur, a Review staff 
member added an anti-Semitic quote from 
Hitler to the paper’s regular motto by 
Theodore Roosevelt. (As a result the Review's 
editor resigned last week.) MacGovern says 
he doesn’t agree with everything written in 
the Review but defends his association with 
the journal on the grounds of promoting 
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academic and intellectual freedom. 

Closer to home, MacGovern appears all 
too willing to let his supporters use divisive 
racial politics in his name. In Lowell, a city 
reeling under a massive influx of Cambodian 
and Southeast Asians, MacGovern ally Tarsy 
Poulios, a city councilor, accused Atkins of 
having encouraged the Cambodians to come 
to Lowell during a fact-finding mission to 
their country. MacGovern’s other key ally 
there, Lowell School Committee member 
George Kouloheras, sponsored the 
successful non-binding referendum last fall 
that made English the city’s official language, 
a not-so-subtle attack against the 
newcomers. 

When asked why Atkins shouldn't be in 
Congress, MacGovern relies on tying Atkins to 
Dukakis and the Beacon Hill mess; he cannot 
articulate any major policy differences 
between the incumbent and himself. And 
lacking any substantive reason for changing 
the guard, MacGovern is having trouble 
winning over even Republican voters. In the 
GOP primary, where he faced a relatively 
unknown Donal Coleman, MacGovern lost 
Lawrence and Methuen, two key communities, 
and won Lowell by only 300 votes. 

The GOP candidate is also plagued by 
money problems. MacGovern had only 
$5000 in his campaign coffers as of August 
31, the latest reporting deadline, and he 
refuses to say how much he’s brought in 
since then. MacGovern campaign manager 
Michelle Flaherty and treasurer Patricia 
Begley recently left the campaign, citing 
financial irregularities and a lack of a positive 
message. 

The combination of shadowy right-wing 
politics and a hollow campaign message 
have left many observers believing the GOP 
has blown its best opportunity to pick up a 
congressional seat. 

“If they had nominated Cile Hicks or 
another moderate Republican like [State 
Representative] Carol Cleven, they’d win in a 
minute,” says one Democratic activist in the 
district. 

Still, Atkins is not taking any chances. “It’s 
going to be a very close race,” he says. “That 
district is the most Republican district in the 
state.” According to Atkins-campaign 
sources, a recent poll commissioned by the 
campaign shows Atkins ahead — but not by 
what he should be. (The campaign would 
not release the results.) 

To counter the anti-incumbent dynamic, 
Atkins is running a low-key campaign, 
making the rounds to town and party events, 
re-forging old ties, and avoiding heavy media 
exposure that could link him to the 
Democratic establishment. At the Democrats’ 
unity breakfast the day after the primary, 
Atkins was conspicuously absent. Similarly, 
at a Democratic rally last Sunday at the Park 
Plaza, the party chairman was a no-show. 

“A lot of people who are unhappy with 
Chet were in his normal base of support,” 
says one local politician. “His strategy is 
probably going back and reassuring his base. 
He knows he’s in trouble there. He’s gone 
essentially back to his old Senate district.” 

In the end, Atkins loyalists are hoping that 
as angry as Democrats and Independents 
may be with their congressman, enough 
voters thinking of casting a ballot for 
MacGovern will get a cold chill up their 
spine and realize there's no real choice in the 
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our grandmother’s nursing- 
home care isn’t about to be 
rationed. Neither is my mother’s 
hip operation. Nor is an expen- 

. Sive new blood-pressure medi- 
cation prescribed to a friend’s 
aging aunt. 

Despite all the huffing and 
puffing this election season over John 
Silber’s comments on restricting medical 
treatment for the ripe-and-ready elderly, 
the commercial, political, and medical 
forces that shape health policy in this 
country aren't about to start parceling out 
drugs and surgical beds on the basis of 
age. 

“Sixty-eight percent of elderly people 
vote,” says Robert Blendon, chairman of 
the Department of Health Policy and 
Management at the Harvard School of 
Public Health. “They're a powerful politi- 
cal force. Coupled with that is the public’s 
deep sense that we ought to do more than 
we do for the elderly.” 

That’s a sense the public — particularly 
during times of recession — doesn’t feel 
about the poor. If you're a single mother, if 
you’re on welfare, or if your employer 
doesn’t offer health insurance, your access 
to medical care is limited. It’s rationéd. 

Right now, rationing mostly affects low- 
income people. But the middle class — 
until recently insulated from America’s 
silent system of health-care rationing by 
benefits provided them by private, 
employer-sponsored health insurance — 
could well find its ready access to health- 
care services limited soon. And in the not- 
too-distant future, only the well-off will be 
certain to be able to afford home health 
services for their aging parents, operations 
for their children, or AZT to stave off 
symptoms of AIDS. 

We in the US don’t vote on how and 
where to allocate health-care resources, 
but our public will is reflected in a public 
policy that quietly yet categorically limits 
health-care services for welfare mothers, 
for tens of thousands of children, and for 
people who work in low-paying jobs. We 
tolerate a health-care system driven by the 
wants and needs of the insurance industry 
rather than the medical needs of human 
beings. And we ration health care daily on 
the basis of who you are, where you live, 
and how much you earn. 


Massachusetts in 1990, a place that once , 


offered one of the more humane packages 
of social-welfare benefits in the country, 
provides some glaring examples of selec- 
tive health-care services: 

e The budget for Medicaid, the state- 
and federally-subsidized health-insurance 
program for welfare recipients, the frail 
elderly, and the disabled, is being cut back 
— even as unemployment rises and more 
people daily are winding up on welfare 
roles. 

¢ The state’s WIC program — for 
women, infants, and children at medical 
and nutritional risk — currently has a wait- 
ing list of 8000, according to the state 
Department of Public Health (DPH). 

e As of last month, more than 1500 
Massachusetts addicts and alcoholics who 
wanted state-subsidized substance-abuse 
treatment couldn’t get it. 

e Last year the state ran out of money to 
cover public financing for children’s 
immunizations against routine childhood 
diseases such as measles, mumps, or 
rubella, a service it had provided to all 
children in the past. It had to turn to the 
private sector to pick up the bill. 

e A survey of Massachusetts uninsured 
residents that Blendon and associates at the 
Harvard School of Public Health conduct- 
ed with Louis Harris and Associates and 
the Massachusetts Department of Medical 
Security shows definitively that uninsured 
people, though poorer in health than 
those with insurance, receive less medical 
care. Uninsured children see doctors only 
half as often as insured children do. Forty- 
seven percent of chronically ill uninsured 
adults don’t see a physician for their prob- 
lems, as compared with only 18 percent of 
people with health-insurance coverage. 

e St. Margaret’s maternity hospital, with 
the blessings of Bernard Cardinal Law and 
Mayor Ray Flynn, and with the approval of 
State authorities, is moving from Uphams 
Corner, in Dorchester, an area with one of 
the highest infant-mortality rates in the 
city, to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, in middle- 
class Brighton — a hospital that already 
has a maternity facility. 

© Medicare, the federal health-insurance 
program for the elderly, which has been 
cut back considerably in recent years, is on 
the chopping block again in this congres- 
sional budget session. As the lower- 
income elderly find their Medicare benefits 
shrinking or too expensive, they'll turn to 
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Health-care rationing is a dirty 
word in-this country. But in fact, 
we already ration vital medical 
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private insurers and the state — both enti- 
ties that are less and less willing or, in the 
state’s case, less able to finance their care. 

© Massachusetts community health cen- 
ters, long committed to serving the state’s 
needy, are so financially strapped they 
can’t pay competitive salaries. As a result, 
one-fifth of primary-care-physician jobs at 
the health centers are now unfilled. 

¢ Recent studies conducted by local 
medical researchers and by the state 
Department of Medical Security show that 
poor and uninsured patients — including 
thousands of children — who seek care at 
Massachusetts hospitals are released from 
the hospitals sooner, receive fewer tests 
and procedures, and are less likely than 
privately insured patients to undergo heart 
surgery or to be tested and treated for 

artery disease. 

“It’s rationing, but it’s rationing that 
allows people to sleep better at night 
because they can’t see it,” says Blendon. 
“They tell themselves poor people can all 
get taken care of at hospitals. But in many 
cases they can’t.” 


but unequal 

The US health-care system isn’t only 
class-biased, it’s race-biased and gender- 
biased as well. Harvard Medical School 
researcher Dr. Arnold Epstein and col- 
leagues at the Harvard School of Public 
Health recently exposed a striking exam- 
ple of this in a study of patients admitted 
to Massachusetts hospitals for circulatory 
disease or chest pain in 1985. 

After taking into consideration age, sex, 
income, form of insurance, and initial 
diagnoses, the researchers found that 
white males underwent one-third more 
coronary catheterizations and more than 
twice as many coronary-artery byp4ss 
grafts and coronary angioplasties as black 
men did. This form of rationing went on 
despite the fact that blacks have as much 
or more heart disease than whites. 

The medical profession routinely over- 
looks significant female health problems, 
thereby limiting the availability and quality 
of their care, too. There is next to no 
research being done today on female con- 
traceptive methods or on the long-term 
effects of DES (a drug prescribed exclu- 
sively and extensively to women to pre- 
vent miscarriage in the 1950s and 1960s 
that’s affected their daughters’ reproduc- 
tive systems»and may also harm their 
grandchildren). The national journal 
Health Week recently reported that though 
women consume about 60 percent of pre- 
scription drugs in the US, many of those 
drugs are tested exclusively or predomi- 
nantly on men during clinical trials. Most 
heart drugs, for example, are tested solely 
on male patients, even though women, 
who live an average of seven years longer 
than men, have almost as many heart 
attacks over the course of their lifetimes. 

The failure of the US health-care system 
to serve so many Americans adequately 
has been blamed on government ineffi- 
ciency, the medical profession, society’s 
desire for more and better health-care ser- 
vices regardless of cost, and the patchwork 
nature of our employer-based private- 
health-insurance system. But the key force 
driving rationing today in the US health- 
care system (by far the world’s most 
expensive) is the insurance indystry. 

“The commercial-health-insurance sys- 
tem, which we rely on for most of our 
health insurance in this society, doesn’t 
carry out the interests of a good health-care 
system,” contends Peter Hiam, a former 
Massachusetts commissioner of insurance, 
who's now a lawyer in private practice and 
an adjunct professor at the Boston 
University School of Public Health. “It 
doesn’t address health-care need. It doesn’t 
address health-care quality. It’s a system 
that deliberately excludes people who 
need health care the most — people who 
have any kind of pre-existing condition, 
people who need dialysis, people who are 
HIV-positive, people with bad hearts. 

“The nature of the insurance industry is 
to evaluate risk. Their business is to dis- 
criminate.. When allowed to, insurers will 
discriminate on the basis of health, of gen- 
der, of age . . . and now on the basis of 
genetic testing.” 

What insurance plans — be they spon- 
sored by Medicaid, a health-maintenance 
organization (HMO), or a private insur- 
ance company — pay for determines how 
much health care a patient receives, notes 
Dr. Anthony Schlaff, medical director at 
the Codman Square Health Center, in 
Dorchester. In Schlaff's opinion, the esti- 
mated 500,000 Massachusetts residents 
without health insurance just don’t have 
health care. “Sure,” he says, “in Massachu- 

See RATION, page 16 
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Jury enters building where Sherman Griffiths was shot. 















Prosecution on trial 


Lewin case raises questions 
about criminal-justice system 


by Sean Flynn 
arly Tuesday morning, a few 
minutes before the van carrying 
accused Boston cop killer Albert 
Lewin rolled up to the Franklin County 
Courthouse, a not-too-talkative Green- 
field cop was hanging out around 
back. He was dressed in a snappy 


| powder-blue blazer, wore his hair in a 
| crew cut, and the sun glinted off his 


aviator shades when he glanced off 
toward the ridge south of town. 

The way the Boston media was 
playing it, this bucolic little town of 
20,000 or so, located 100 miles from 
Boston smack in the middle of the 
Mohawk Trail, was about to be 
shocked by a trial involving tales of 
drug dens, coke heads, and cop 
killers. 

“Yeah, well,” the cop said, with a 
Dirty Harry grunt, “we've got the 


‘| same shit up here. Don’t let anybody 


kid ya.” 

Not hardly. Fhe only high-profile 
killing Greenfield’s been burdened 
with lately happened in 1988, when a 
19-year-old kid named Mark Branch 
— strung out on obsessive fantasies 


| involving Jason, the homicidal, hock- 


ey-masked freak of horror-film fame 
— allegedly hacked to death a 
Greenfield Community College fresh- 
man. The only suspect in the case, 
Branch was found hanging from a 
tree a few days later, an apparent sui- 


|| cide. 


Gruesome. But in many ways not 
nearly as disturbing as the case 
against Albert Lewin, a 34-year-old 
black man accused of gunning down 
a white cop during a bungled drug 
raid. What began February 17, 1988, 
as the cold-blooded murder of 
Boston Detective Sherman C. 
Griffiths long ago ceased to be a 
search only for Griffith’s killer. In the 
31 months since the shooting, allega- 
tions of police and prosecutorial mis- 
conduct — including perjury, invent- 
ed informers, cover-ups, and shoddy 
police work — have raised as many 
questions about the competence, 
integrity, and credibility of the system 


prosecuting Lewin as there are about 
Lewin’'s guilt or innocence. Those 
allegations have been so serious that 
the charges were dismissed once 
(they were later reinstated), two cops 
were hit with still-pending perjury 
charges, nearly all the prosecution’s 
physical evidence was thrown out, 
and the assistant district attorney ini- 
tially prosecuting Lewin was forced 
to withdraw. It’s been such a sorry 
circus that Sherman Griffiths has 
become almost a footnote to his own 
murder. 


The crime 

It was right around 8 p.m. when six 
cops from the Boston Police 
Department Drug Control Unit 
(DCU), Squad 5, gathered in the dark 
outside of 102-104 Bellevue Street, a 
six-unit, wood-frame house in one of 
Dorchester’s rougher neighborhoods. 
In one of the third-floor apartments, 
there was supposed to be a Hispanic 
man named Stevie dealing coke 
through a hole in the door; the DCU 
was there to shut him down. 

Two of the cops stayed outside to 
make sure no one hightailed it out of 
the building. The other four, includ- 
ing Detective Sherman Griffiths and 
his partner Detective Carlos Luna, 
went inside and climbed the stairs to 
the third. floor. They had a “no 
knock” warrant, meaning they were 
free to smash the door in without 
announcing themselves. DCU Officer 
Paul Schroeder started bashing away 
at the door with a battering ram. It 
didn’t budge. 

Griffiths, armed with a sledgeham- 
mer, stepped up to take over. 
Seconds later, a .45 caliber bullet, 
fired from inside the apartment, tore 
through the door and into the left 
side of Griffith's face. 

It took several more minutes for 
the cops to break open the door. By 
then the apartment was empty; the 
shooter, and whoever else had been 
in the unit, apparently had scam- 
pered down an interior rear stairway 


that led to a first-floor apartment. The 
cops apparently didn’t know about 
those stairs — they'd left them 
unguarded. 

By the time police converged on 
the first-floor unit (where they found 
seven people, one of them Lewin, 
and the murder weapon under a mat- 
tress), the search for justice in the 
killing of Sherman Griffiths was well 
on its way to being bungled. The 
commonwealth’s contention is that 
Albert Lewin, an illegal Jamaican 
immigrant, was the sole operator of 
the drug shop at 102-104 Bellevue 
and that he was the unseen gunman 
who killed Griffiths. But in the two 
and a half years since the raid, court 
records, interviews, and newspaper 
accounts (most notable among them 
detailed reportage-by the Herald's 
Michelle Caruso) have exposed a 
sequence of events that throw into 
question the state’s handling of the 
entire case. From the bogus affidavit 
Luna filed to obtain the search war- 
rant for the raid, through the key wit- 
nesses who've been rewarded with 
favors from the DA’s office in return 
for testimony against Lewin, to the 
evidence that was illegally collected 
and later thrown out, the investiga- 
tion and prosecution of Albert Lewin 
appears, at best, incredibly sloppy. At 
worst, it’s a cynical fraud. 


The informants 

The career of DCU Detective 
Carlos A. Luna began unraveling on 
August 17, 1988, the day a judge 
ordered him to cough up “IT” — his 
snitch. 

That was an order Lewin’s court- 
appointed attorney, Max Stern, had 
been seeking for months, arguing 
that Luna’s informant could provide 
testimony that would help clear 
Lewin. IT, according to the sworn 
affidavit Luna had submitted to a 
magistrate in order to get the search 
warrant, had told the DCU cop that 
102-104 Bellvue was a drug den and 
that it was run by a five-foot, six-inch, 
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medium-built, medium-skinned His- 
panic man named Stevie (Lewin is 
black and 6-2). 

But as Luna and others later testi- 
fied, that warrant was part legitimate 
tip, part creative writing, and part out- 
right lying. IT had never really existed. 

The state’s use of informants in the 
Lewin case, some of whom may 
never have been real and others who 
magically appeared months after the 
crime, has been the most embarrass- 
ing and damaging aspect of the entire 
affair. The admitted fabrication of IT 
and a complicated scheme to cover 
up the fact that he was a phantom led 
to perjury charges against Luna and 
another DCU officer, Detective 
Sergeant Hugo Amate. Since Luna 
had apparently used that same ghost 
informant in other warrant applica- 
tions, dozens of other cases were 
suddenly in jeopardy. Worse, those 
revelations prompted Superior Court 
Judge Charles Grabau to dismiss the 
charges against Lewin once — a deci- 
sion later overturned by the state’s 
Supreme Judicial Court (SJC). 

According to court records and tes- 
timony, the panic over the phony 
informant began in the spring of 
1988, after Stern had made it clear 
that he would be seeking to question 
IT. The alleged chronology, gleaned 
from court records — including four 
hours of emotional testimony from 
Luna at a January 1990 hearing and 
an internal police memo written by 
Deputy Superintendent James Wood, 
head of the DCU — went like this: 

Sometime after being told by 
Detective Sergeant Brendan Bradley 
to “kill the informant,” Luna wrote a 
report dated May 9, 1988, stating that 


one of his snitches, William Medina, . 


a/k/a Maldonado, had been executed 
with another guy on May 7. He 
claimed he then gave that report to 
Francis O'Meara, the assistant Suffolk 
County DA prosecuting the.case, 
who took it and told him, “Well, it 
will stay here with me. We won't 
show this to anybody until the last 
minute if we have to.” (Both O’Meara 
and Bradley have denied ever 


encouraging Luna to “kill” the infor- 
mant, and a judge later found Luna's 
account of their involvement “im- 
plausible.”) 

But then Luna got wind that the 
Herald's Caruso was digging up all 
his search-warrant applications, at 
least 31 of which relied on the ficti- 
tious IT for tips. At that point, Luna 
said, his immediate supervisor, 
Detective Sergeant Hugo Amate, told 
him that naming Medina as the infor- 
mant in the Lewin case “may not fly 
because if the informant was out of 
the country or if the informant had 
been in jail at a time whén I credit 
him . . . it would backfire and it will 
explode.” (Amate has denied ever 
helping Luna in the cover-up.) 

So the plan was changed to have 
IT disappear. On September 1, 1988 
— two weeks after he’d been ordered 
by a judge to produce the informant 


— Luna submitted a report to - 


O’Meara saying that his snitch had 
disappeared. Luna said he knew IT as 
“John” and knew neither his last 
name, his address, or his phone num- 
ber (a fact that, if true, violates police 
policy, which requires all informants’ 
identities to be catalogued). He also 
said he’d last seen John on August 29, 
12 days after he was told to turn him 
over to Stern. 

The fact that John was a phantom, 
however, wasn’t revealed until 
months later. Throughout the remain- 
der of 1988 and into early ’89, the 
prosecution stuck to the charade that 
John had just skipped town, even 
submitting 22 police reports detailing 
a fruitless search for the snitch as 
proof of good-faith efforts to find 
him. In fact, it wasn’t until February 
1989, after Judge Grabau had thrown 
out the charges against Lewin pre- 
cisely because the informant hadn't 
been produced, that O’Meara said 
John didn’t exist. 

The immediate ramifications of this 
revelation were severe. For one, it led 
Grabau to reaffirm, in a stinging deci- 
sion, his dismissal of the charges. It 
also led to Luna’s and Amate’s being 
indicted on a total of 36 charges of 


perjury, conspiracy, and filing false 
police reports. And because O’Meara 
will likely be called as a witness in 
that case, he was eventually replaced 
as head of the prosecution team by 
Assistant DA Thomas Mundy. 

But the prosecution was able to 
come up with more informants. 
During the period when Luna’s mys- 
tery snitch was being tracked down, 
O’Meara produced three other infor- 
mants, each of whom was made 
available to Stern. 

© Informant X, whose existence 
was revealed on January 3, 1989, said 
Luna drove him to 102-104 Bellevue 
on February 17, 1988, where he made 
a buy minutes before the raid. He 
said he saw two Hispanic males and 
one black male being let into the 
apartment by another, unseen man 
inside. The description X gave of 
those three men match those of three 
who were later found in the first-floor 
apartment with Lewin. And though X 
couldn't identify the man already 
inside the apartment, he said he 
heard the man inside speak in both 
Spanish and English. Lewin doesn’t 
speak Spanish. 

¢O’Meara said at a February 27 
court hearing that informant Y was 
the “real” snitch who'd provided Luna 
with the Bellevue tip. He added, 
however, that Y had never been 
inside the apartment and therefore 
had nothing to say that would help 
Lewin’s defense. Grabau later found 
“Y is so suggestible that he is unreli- 
able.” 

In an affidavit submitted March 3, 
O’Meara explained that he’d kept a 
12-day search for Y secret from the 
DCU because he’d feared the cops 
might tip off the informant. He also 
swore that, despite his argument at a 
December hearing that the cops had 
made a good-faith effort to find John, 
he suspected by mid October that 
John either didn’t exist or his identity 
was being withheld by police 
because he would contradict both 
Luna’s warrant application and subse- 
quent police testimony. 

See LEWIN, page 30 
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WOMEN OF WOMEN S COLLEGES: 
PLAYBOY WANTS TO HONOR YOU 


After 14 years of admiring women of coed conference colleges, 
Playboy readers asked: “What about those beautiful women of 


the all-women’s colleges?” Good question. So .. . in the April 


1991 issue, guess what? 


That’s right. Playboy will dedicate its major spring college pic- 


torial to: “Women of the Women’s Colleges.” 


In fact, starting this Monday, October 8, through the end of the 
week, Playboy photographer David Chan will be in town inter- 
viewing local women who are either presently enrolled at, or 


graduated from, a women’s college. In the Boston area, we're 
looking for women from Elms, Emmanuel, Mount Holyoke, Pine 
Manor, Regis, Simmons, Smith, Wellesley, Wheaton and 


Wheelock. 


Since Playboy’s first college pictorial 14 years ago, more than 


12,000 coeds nationwide have interviewed for this feature. Many 
have gone on to become actresses, models and Playboy center- 
folds. If selected, you will be paid a modeling fee and will appear 
in one of the most popular Playboy issues of the year. You will be 
interviewed by the media, featured at autograph sessions, and 
gain enough fond memories to last a lifetime. 
To qualify, you must be 18 years of age or older and a regis- 
tered full- or part-time student at, or be an alumna of, an all- 
women’s college. For more information, and to schedule an 
interview, call David Chan. Calls will also be accepted at Playboy 
Photo Department in Chicago: 312-751-8000 Ext. 2802. 


©1991 Playboy 


Call David Chan 

Monday, October 8 through 
Thursday, October 11 

The Westin Hotel, Copley Place 
10 Huntington Avenue 

Boston 

617-424-7554 


PLAYBOY 


Women of the 
Women's Colleges 


~- 


April 1991 
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Box Office, OutoF Town Tickets in Horvard 
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Spe ial Gues 
THE BLACK 
CROWES 


$19.50* 


October 11 
Orpheum Theatre 
7:30 pm ® $19.50 


. 50 restoranon fee) 
(+.50 Sports for Boston Youth) 


Tickets available at the Orpheum 

Theatre Box Office, Out-of-Town 
Tickets in Harvard Sq., and all, ens 
Ticketmaster locations. 


JUST 2 BLOCKS 
FROM THE CENTRUM 


 wOSCE STER MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


: An Evening with 
e the 


Special Guest Nee 


Damn Yankees 
October 18 


Saturday 
October 27 
7:30 pm 
$19.50* 


~™! ©e@eeeeeeeeee ee 0 


November 13 

7:30 pm 

rome —— $19.50* 
@ 617} 851-2000 


Tickets available at the Centrum box office, all Ticketmaster locations or charge by calling (617) 931-2000. 
‘An additional service charge will be paid to and retained by ticket company on purchase at outlets or by telephone. 
Po by Tea Party® Concerts. 


SPIRITUAL COWBOYS, OCT.I7 AT CITI IS 
POINT OF PURCHASE. 


DAVE STEWART AND THE 
CANCELLED. REFUNDS AVAILABLE AT 
CO ne Fes 


POLS OW ea ORY! Te ag Pacer y 


Voke: nobody wants Question 3 fully implemented. 


Operating 
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JOHN NORDELL 


on £3’ 


What’s likely to happen to CLT’s baby 


by Jon Keller 


epending on who you listen to, 

Question 3 on the November bal- 

lot — the Citizens for Limited 
Taxation (CLT) initiative petition that 
would cut hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of state taxes, fees, and fines — is 
either the greatest tool for government 
reform since universal suffrage or the most 
poorly timed strategic move since Bill 
Buckner was left at first base in game six of 
the 1986 World Series. 

Predictably, both sides in the con- 
tentious debate over the CLT petition claim 
the other’s predictions of its potential 
effects are bunkum. Neither side is eager 
to tip its hand about what it might do after 
Election Day. But beneath the surface blus- 
ter, there’s rough consensus on one point 
— the state's fiscal situation has worsened 
to the point that if the petition becomes 
law, some form of amendment or delay in 
enactment will be necessary. 

“I supported Proposition 2/2, and I 
haven't exactly been a defender of the sta- 
tus quo up here,” says House Ways and 
Means Committee Chairman Richard Voke, 
whose 1989 budget-cutting efforts won 
praise from CLT’s Barbara Anderson. But 
Voke, who opposes Question 3, estimates 
immediate enactment of the petition’s una- 
mended dictates could leave state govern- 
ment with less than $1 billion of discre- 
tionary income to live on for the final six 
months of fiscal year 1991 — an absurdly 
low amount. His conclusion: “Nobody, no 
matter how extreme their position, could 
possibly wish to see this fully implement- 
ed.” 

And though the petition’s proponents 
might quibble with Voke’s arithmetic, 
there’s fundamental agreement among 
most that the petition — which calls for 
dramatic cuts in the state’s agency and 
authority fees and income tax by 
December 6 and reductions in a wide 
range of other taxes by January 1, 1991 — 
will at least need some form of retooling if 
it becomes law. 

“We would consider a six-month delay 
in implementation, depending on the rev- 
enue situation at the time we take office,” 
says Ray Howell, a spokesman for 
Republican gubernatorial nominee William 
Weld. (Adds Weld: “When I was US 
Attorney for Massachusetts, we used to 
say: ‘Make your case first and negotiate 
later.’ Let’s pull their snouts away from the 
trough of new taxes. ‘We can always nego- 
tiate later.”) 

“We've looked at many different scenar- 
ios where you can make accommodations, 
and we've said so,” says Howard Foley, of 
the Massachusetts High Technology 
Council, co-sponsors of the CLT petition, 
which, he notes, was’ drafted in August 
1989 based on the fiseal situation at that 
time. “We didn’t believe this legislature and 
this administration would do the damage 
that it was able to do in the last year. The 
name of the game is winning — if we win, 
we sit down and talk about it.” 

“Things have got to live and evolve,” 
says CLT president: Paul Nicolai, a 
Springfield attorney who wrote the peti- 
tion. “Times change. There is room for 
compromise and flexibility.” 

According to CLT proponents, outside 


observers, and veterans of past initiative- 
petition wars, possible areas for post-elec- 
tion modifications include the petition’s 
implementation schedule, fee levels, and 
— should its passage prompt significant 
government downsizing — some of the tax 
cuts as well. Should petition advocates 
balk at such adjustments, there are other 
legal and legislative options available. 
Herewith, a survey of some of the more 
notable alternatives. 


The CLT petition, according to Question 
3 campaign literature distributed by the 
High Tech Council, “may not be the per- 
fect legislative solution and some modifica- 
tion after passage may be appropriate to 
help during the transition from the 
Dukakis administration to the new admin- 
istration.” 

To Foley and other principals in the peti- 
tion drive, the likeliest modification would 
be support of a bill delaying full imple- 
mentation until the start of the new fiscal 
year, on July 1, 1991. Both Weld and 
Democratic gubernatorial candidate John 
Silber have suggested such a delay might 
be necessary. And though petition advo- 
cates insist that time pressure will be cru- 
cial in forcing the legislature to make nec- 
essary cuts in state spending, the transition 
period required by a new administration 
and legislature, combined with the newly 
elected governor’s honeymoon, would 
likely make hard-line CLT opposition to a 
delay politically untenable. Besides, there’s 
precedent for such a delay. In 1981, the 
CLT supported an amendment to Proposi- 
tion 22 delaying implementation for six 
months to relieve communities of the 
expense and annoyance of having to issue 
revised property-tax bills in the middle of 
the fiscal year. 

Yet this seemingly innocuous concession 
is hardly a sure thing. “An awful lot would 
depend on who won the House and 
Senate seats and who ends up being elect- 
ed governor,” says Foley. “We'd be less 
likely to go along with that kind of signal if 
there weren’t some major changes in both 
branches.” Anderson says that at this time 
she’s willing to discuss delaying the part of 
the petition that rolls back the income-tax 
rate, but not the repeal of the sales and ser- 
vice taxes or the fee-rollback provision. 
“You have to be careful about that window 
of opportunity you create with a delay,” 
she says. “If the legislature has to deal with 
it on January 1, they'll deal with it. If you 
delay until July 1, they will start thinking 
about it on June 30, and they may decide 
to try to convince voters they made a mis- 
take by cutting the wrong things again.” 

Ironically, if CLT chooses to oppose a 
delay, it’ll find an unexpected ally in the 
chief opponents of the petition, the folks 
behind the Campaign for Massachusetts’s 
Future. “We will fight to oppose any effort 
to repeal or seriously de-claw any part of 
the petition if it wins,” says the group’s 
spokesman, James Braude. “People have 
to understand they’re not sending a mes- 
sage, they’re sending a law. They should 
see what the consequences of their actions 
are. They're going to have to implement 
it.” 
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Legal recourse 


Democratic gubernatorial nominee John 
Silber, who recently termed the CLT peti- 
tion “a wrecking ball that will destroy the 
commonwealth,” has vowed that if he is 
elected, and the petition is approved, he 
will immediately seek a court injunction 
against the fee-rollback provision. Silber 
argues that when the state and some of its 
quasi-independent authorities sell bonds, 
they make a promise to purchasers that the 
bonds will be supported by certain levels 
of revenue. The fee rollback would under- 
mine that promise and “would impair the 
private right of contract protected by 
the Constitution of the United States and 
therefore be constitutionally infirm,” says 
Silber. 

The same objection was raised in August 
1989 by the Massachusetts Water Resources 
Authority, the Massachusetts Turnpike 
Authority, and Massport, among others, 
when the state attorney general was, as a 
matter of routine, reviewing the constitu- 
tionality of the CLT petition prior to 
approving its placement on the ballot. In a 
lengthy rebuttal, Nicolai argued that there 
is nothing in the petition that specifically 
prohibits the legislature from returning the 
authority fees to their current levels; rather, 
it merely re-establishes legislative over- 
sight. The constitutional arguments, wrote 
Nicolai, “rely on a series of ‘ifs’ and 
‘mights,’ many of which have to do with 
the agencies’ insecurity about dealing with 
the General Court.” 

Other, less sweeping legal objections 
were also raised when the attorney general 
was reviewing the CLT petition. For exam- 
ple, petition critics suggested that the fee 
rollback and re-assertion of legislative 
oversight was an illegal intrusion into the 
right of the courts to set their own fee 
rates; CLT argued that court fees are not an 
excluded “power of the court” because the 
money flows into the state’s general fund. 

The attorney general gave the petition a 
clean bill of health, a narrow ruling that 
simply found it free of violations of consti- 
tutional restrictions on ballot questions and 
did not preclude any subsequent legal 
challenges on those or other grounds. 
Nicolai acknowledges there’s nothing bar- 
ring the petition’s adversaries from trying 
to convince a court to delay or amend the 





Foley: the name of the game is winning. 


petition after it is approved, though he 
notes there are past cases wherein the 
State’s Supreme Judicial Court has granted 
“a level of deference to the attorney gener- 
al’s petition.” And even if a portion of the 
petition should be ruled illegal after its pas- 
sage, CLT has included in the petition’s 
fine print a severability clause that would 
allow removal of the offending section 
without undermining the rest of the peti- 
tion; for instance, if Silber’s argument that 
the fee rollbacks undermined a contract 
made with bond-holders were upheld, the 
court could conceivably exempt the bonds 
in question while otherwise allowing the 
rollback provision to stand. 


Trade-offs 

The passage of the property-tax-limiting 
Proposition 22 in 1980 touched off a vari- 
ety of attempts to amend the new law 
when the legislature convened in 1981. 
Representatives of CLT lobbied for some 
amendments and against others, winning 
more fights than they lost. For example, 
Proposition 22 didn’t allow for adjustment 
to growth in a community’s tax base, an 
oversight corrected by the legislature after 
the election with CLT support. “The fact 
we could admit an error gave us an aura of 
reasonableness,” recalls Anderson. 

Could the same give and take happen 
again? Nicolai and Foley say yes; Nicolai 
notes that with regard to the fee rollbacks, 
“We haven't taken a position that none of 
those should be reinstated, and we proba- 
bly never will.” Anderson takes a less 
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accommodating line: “The only trade-off 
would be on implementation. If somebody 
comes in with a really good idea and it 
would take longer than six months to do it, 
we'll talk about, but we would have to see |! 
the plan voted on and in place as law 

before we’d give up anything.” House 
Taxation Committee chairman Jack Flood 
expects that any CLT concessions would 
have to be won with concrete proposals 
for reform. “To get a delay you're also 
going to have to submit a whole amend- 
ment program — it has to be a package.” 

Charles Baker, a former aide to Foley 
who's now co-director of the Pioneer 
Institute for Public Policy Research, a con- 
servative think-tank, says the fee and 
income-tax rollbacks may be the most fer- 
tile areas for compromise or delay, with 
the repeal of the recently service- 
tax expansion the least likely to be bar- 
gained over. (“That part of it you keep no 
matter what,” he says.) And former 
Democratic representative Gerald Cohen, 
who hammered out changes in Proposition 
22 as chairman of the House Taxation 
Committee in the early 1980s, expects CLT 
would be — as it was in 1981 and 1982 — 
willing to support a more gradual lowering 
of tax rates than the petition calls for. “The 
fault in the petition is that it cuts so deep 
so fast,” says Cohen. “It’s absolutely unrea- 
sonable to expect this to be implemented 
as written, and I think they’re realizing that 
by having a fallback position.” 

But others aren’t so confident of the 
CLT’s flexibility. “I've never seen a lot of 
give and take from that end of things,” says 
former House Ways and Means Committee 
chairman and state auditor John Finnegan. 
“It’s pretty much been ‘This is the way it is 
and the way it’s going to stay.’” 
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7:30 pm *® $14.50 


The Pixies 


w/MY DAD IS DEAD 


Tickets available at the Orpheum Theatre Box Office, 
all Ticketmaster locations, or charge by calling 931- 
2000. * An additional service charge will be paid to 
and retained by ticket company on purchases at 
outlets or by telephone. Tickets available at CITI 
nignt of show only. 


With Special Guests Ultra Vivid Scene 
October 24 ¢ CITI * Doors at 8pm 


SA 


FRIDAY 


Marjorie Clapprood, the Democratic 
nominee for lieutenant governor, says that 
if the CLT petition passes, she would 
advise the governor to seek its immediate 
repeal. And though such a move — 
depending on the margin of the petition’s 
victory, fiscal circumstances at the time of 
the repeal, and whether or not the 
Silber/Clapprood ticket prevails in 
November — might well kick up a political 
storm that would make Hurricane Hugo 





NOVEMBER 2 
7:30 PM 
ORPHEUM THEATRE 
$19.50* 


MARK MORELLI 


seem like a leaky bubbler, it’s not quite as 
fanciful an idea as it may seem. 

Start with the lame ducks, assumed more 
likely to be willing to buck a public 
endorsement of the petition. Twenty-four 
incumbent representatives are not seeking 
re-election this fall. Seven more were 
defeated in the primary (though that num- 
ber could shrink if former House Speaker 
Thomas McGee wins a legal challenge to 
his narrow defeat in a recount). And a 
number of other incumbents may well lose 
their seats in November. All that carnage 
could conceivably amount to about half 
the 82 votes needed to repeal the petition 
in the House. If House: Majority Leader 
Charles Flaherty, an ardent CLT opponent 
believed a sure bet to become Speaker 
next January, chooses to mount an all-out 
arm-twisting effort to round up the remain- 
ing votes, few observers believe Senate 
President William Bulger wouldn't be able 
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Dukakis to make the final call. CENTRUM 






“We'll definitely be prepared for that,” 
says Anderson. “It’may depend on how 
willing they are to:do it and then go out 
and face their friends and neighbors.” And 
to Howell of the Weld campaign, who’s 
seen many. an angry Beacon Hill demon- 
stration in his previous incarnation as a 
Lowell Sun reporter, such a scenario is 
mind-boggling. “If a lame-duck legislature 
repealed it, I thinki there would be open 
revolution,” he says. “People would storm 
the State House.” QO 
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COCTEAU TWINS 





Best Nightclub 
—Boston Magazine 


Sun., Oct. 7 © 9 pm © 18+ 
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IDIOT SAVANT 
PURPLE PLANET 


WITH GUESTS MAZZY STAR 
THE ORPHEUM ¢ NOVEMBER 18 ° 7:30PM 
TICKETS $1 9.50% (4.50 restoration Fee, +.50 SPORTS FOR BOSTON YouTH) 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE ORPHEUM THEATRE BOx OFFice, OuT-oF TOWN TICKETS IN HARVARD SQUARE, ALL 
TICKETMASTER LOCATIONS OR CHARGE BY PHONE AT 931-2000 *AN ADDITIONAL SERVICE CHARGE WILL BE PAID TO 
AND RETAINED BY TICKET COMPANY ON PURCHSES AT OUTLETS OR BY TELEPHONE 
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Wed. & Thurs., Oct. 10 & 11 # 18+ 
Jec:Banch 7:30 & 10:30 pm 


CTIAEL BRECKER 







Tues., Oct. 16 © 9 pm © 18+ 


THE BEAT 
FARMERS 


A Limited Number of Golden Cirele Seats are Available. 


Tickets available at the Centrum Box Office, 
all Ticketmaster locations-"-77G-"-- tame 
*an additional service charge will be paid to and retained by ff 
ticket company on purchases at outlets or by telephone. 


FOR MATURE AUDIENCES ONLY Thurs, Oct 18 °9 pm 


CLARENCE 
“GATEMOUTH” 
BROWN 

With 
BLUE HEAVEN 
SURRENDER 
- DOROTHY 
BIRTHDAY BASH 


& JAM SESSION 
With special guests 


Wed., Oct. 24 © 7:30 & 10:30 pm 




















Thurs, Oct. 25 # 8:00 & 11:00 pm 
Formerly of the Police 


ANDY 
SUMMERS 
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7 Pen Set 
Includes Sizes 
000, 00, 0, 1, 2, 
3 and 4 Pens. 
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Thurs., Nov. 1 ¢ 8:00 & 11:00 pm 


LEO KOTTKE 


Tues. Nov. 6 © 7.30 & 10:30 pm 





Thuts., Nov. 15 ¢ 9 pm 
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ON SALE NOW! 


579 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. ~ Sm,Nowis 
CENTRAL SQUARE CAMBRIDGE o_o 


CHARLES 


823 Main St, Camb., Mass. 
Pere ipod 


TEL. 617 547-6600 
RIGHT ON THE RED LINE 
PLENTY OF METERED PARKING! 


HOURS: MON - SAT 9:00 - 7:00 THURS TILL 9:00 pm 


SUN NOON - 5:00 pm 497-1118, aS. Caen 
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| You’ve lost 
| that loving feeling 


by Mark Jurkowitz 
t was 8:15 on Wednesday morning, scant hours after 
e the Red Sox fell to the White Sox 3-2 and failed — in 
heartbreaking fashion — to clinch the division title. At 
the bustling Harvard Square T station, the loudspeaker 
crackled, but not with news about the next incoming train. 
“Attention all Red Sox fans,” boomed the big voice. “Please 


| stand behind the yellow line.” 


Truth be told, there didn’t appear to be a lot of suicidal 
Sox fans contemplating a third-rail swan dive that morning 
rush hour. Oh, the extra-inning defeat was gut wrenching, 
all right. But it was greeted more with weather-beaten cyni- 
cism — as a typical stumble by a team that would some- 
how find a way to blow the division — than with genuine 
anger, frustration, or disappointment. The next night, all 


| was made well when the Sox took the AL East title with a 
‘| 3-1 win. But a remark by a cabby said it all. Cruising 
‘| through Kenmore Square during the late innings of the 
| final game with the Sox ahead, the driver surveyed the 


police quietly preparing for the frolic that would surely fol- 
low the last out. 

“It’s the calm before the storm,” he ventured. At first I 
took his remark as a reference to the pre-celebratory state 
of Kenmore Square. But he meant something else. The 


‘| calm was the Sox capture of the division flag. The storm, 
\| the cabbie said, was the inevitable debacle that lay ahead 
| Once the mighty Oakland A’s came to town. 


And that’s the essence of a dangerous malaise — call it 
creeping defeatism, if you like — that is beginning to over- 
take the long-beleaguered Red Sox fan. (For the record, I’m 


tes ee .| a Yankee supporter, so feel free to take anything you read 
FISH Far | 


here with an appropriate grain of salt.) Whether it’s a mat- 
ter of history, mystery, or reality, local baseball fans seem 
to have lowered their expectations to such a degree (the 
overwhelming consensus is that the Sox were lucky to get 


‘| this far, that their prize for winning the division will be 





slaughter at the hands of the A’s, and that they are eternally 
doomed to wander around the diamond desert in fruitless 
pursuit of a World Series ring) that the real winner is a 
front-office operation that is more than satisfied with 


Red Sox fans deserve better — they deserve a champi- 
onship team. But like Paviov’s dog, they have been condi- 
tioned to salivate at the prospect of Gravy Train instead of 
holding out for the T-bone steak. Herewith a few danger- 
ous trends that seem to confirm the pacification of the Sox 
fan. 


|| Curse of the Bambino 


A cute little cult has grown up around the idea that the 
Sox are mysteriously jinxed. The essence of this theory, 
espoused in a book by Globe sports scribe Dan 
Shaughnessy, is that the Red Sox have been consigned to 
baseball purgatory ever since owner Harry Frazee moroni- 
cally sold Babe Ruth to the Yankees a year after the 1918 


'| World Series (the last fall classic taken by the Sox) for a pal- 


try $125,000. This has led to a proliferation of lift-the-curse 
rituals — the latest of which was a WZLX-sponsored effort 
featuring a real witch and the Spaceman (Bill Lee) that took 


||| place before the September 29 Toronto game. (Typically, 
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Lee has the most amusing spin on the 
curse. He suggests that when Ruth was a 
young Red Sox player he was a well- 
behaved, clean-living gentleman pig 
farmer. But when the team shipped him to 
New York, the Babe fell victim to the night 
life, became an alcoholic, and died before 
his time. “We need to dig Babe Ruth’s 
body up and apologize to him,” says Lee.) 

Besides the Curse of the Bambino, there 
is also the Hex of the Pudge. Many 
denizens of Fenway have been certain that 
the Hall of Fame catcher who got away 
was going to come back to the ballpark for 
the final series and wreak fatal havoc. But 
when Fisk failed to deliver in the sixth 
inning of the final game (after a booted 
double-play bail and hit batter had eerily 
set the scene for him to tie the game with a 
screen job), the hex looked more like a 
hoax. 

On the surface, these endearing curse 
theories seem like an earnest effort to 
buck tradition and raise hopes of a World 
Series flag. But, in truth, they buy into a 
somber fatalism — the idea that Sox fans 


are the Jobs of the baseball world, folks 
held hostage to the whims of a higher 
power — that only serves to take the front 
office off the hook and psychologically 
prepare the Fenway faithful for ultimate 
defeat. 


This team is gritty 

The traditional book on the Red Sox has 
been that they’re a bunch of pampered 
underachievers. That surely isn’t the case 
with this team, one that wasn’t figured to 
do squat, according to the pre-season pun- 
dits. This Sox team — thanks in no small 


measure to the addition of emotional cata- . 


lyst Tony Pena — plays hard, plays tough, 
and knows how to overcome adversity. 
During the past week, the club overcame 
two brutal managerial blunders to win 
huge games Friday and Monday against 
Toronto and Chicago: taking the first con- 
test 7-6 with two runs in the ninth after Joe 
Morgan inexplicably left Jeff Gray in to 
blow the lead in the top of the inning; and 

the second 4-3 with a run in the 


eighth after the skipper prematurely ' 


yanked Dana Kiecker and let an arm- 
weary Larry Andersen squander a three- 
run edge. 

This true grit has caused some to com- 
ment that Sox fans ought to cut their hard- 
working heroes some slack, a view most 
eloquently espoused in an October 1 
Washington Post piece by Thomas 
Boswell. “Unfortunately, this whole Sox- 
Fold-Again scenario has become silly and 
sad,” he wrote. “Why? Because what we 
have here in Fenway this season is a bitter- 
ly unfair case of mistaken identity. These 
guys are not the Red Sox — at least not in 
the traditional gothic sense.” This team, 
Boswell explained, is chock-full of guys 
who “have proven their mental and physi- 
cal toughness as well as their zest for com- 
bat in a crisis.” Who can argue, particularly 
after Roger Clemens’s pain-defying six- 
inning masterpiece against Toronto last 
Saturday? 


Now that they've finally got a ballclub 
with character, however, Sox fans can’t let 
these warm, fuzzy feelings anesthetize 
them to the bottom line of winning — and 
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winning it all. They have a right to expect 
their teams to be both cohesive and victo- 
rious. The 1979 Pittsburgh Pirates, the 1980 
US Olympic hockey team, and the 1988- 
’89 Detroit Pistons are all examples of 
tight-knit, positive-karma teams that took 
the brass ring. The two aren't mutually 
exclusive. 


Time for the clock to strike midnight 
This concept, which is a corollary to the 
this-team-is-gritty theory, holds that no 
sane person should expect the Sox to win 
the World Series. Its adherents believe that 
there would have been no great shame 
had Toronto edged the Sox out in the AL 
East, given that the Canadian club has the 
big bashers, like Kelly Gruber, George 
Bell, and Fred McGriff. (The papers here 
gave major play to CBS sportscaster Jim 
Kaat’s contention that only Ellis Burks, 
Jody Reed, and Tony Pena could start for 
the Blue Jays.) And the series against 
Oakland? Well, that'll be the biggest mis- 
match since the Alamo — the mediocre 
See RED SOX, page 14 
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Great Northeast Productions, Inc. Presents 
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THE MEDICINE MUSIC TOUR 
NINE TIME GRAMMY AWARD WINNER 


BOBBY 
McFERRIN'S 


VOICESTRA 
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November 17 
7:00 PM 

Boston Opera House 
539 Washin ngton Street 
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Strawberries Locations & Out of Town Tickets (Harvard Square) 
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Somerville Theatre 
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Continued from page 13 
locals, who won 88 games, going up against the defending 
champs, who captured 103. 

Now, no one’s suggesting you put up the mortgage on 
the Sox, but the recent past offers some reason for hope. In 
1987 an inspired Minnesota Twin team that compiled a 
very ordinary 85-77 record went out to beat better Detroit 
Tiger (98-64) and St. Louis Cardinal (95-67) clubs on its 
way to a World Series win. One year later, a prohibitive 

Los Angeles Dodger team (94-67) did the same 
thing by first beating the Mets (100-60) and then taking the 
measure of a great A’s team (104-58) that couldn’t recover 
from the shock of a wounded Kirk Gibson hobbling out of 
the clubhouse to beat relief ace Dennis Eckersley with a 
two-run, two-out ninth-inning Game One homer that 
seemed scripted right out of The Natural. And what about 
Mike Tyson and Buster Douglas? 


Pefia: could start for Blue Jays 
AP/WIDE WORLD 


Saying that, given the limitations of this team, it's good 
enough to have merely won the division crown is like say- 
ing that, considering the candidate, Michael Dukakis did 
well to carry 10 states (and the District of Columbia) against 
George Bush. It’s a loser’s mentality. Are Celtic fans satis- 
fied with anything short of an NBA crown? Do you think 
John Silber will have fond recollections of the primary cam- 
paign if he gets swamped by Bill Weld in November? 


Winning isn’t everything, it’s the only thing 

This isn’t to imply that Sox fans aren’t supportive or 
enthusiastic. (By 7 a.m. on Thursday morning, the hearty 
playoff-ticket hopefuls were lining Brookline Avenue all 
the way from the ticket office back to Copperfields.) And 
it’s not to say that they shouldn't feel a real sense of satis- 
faction with this team. The unexpected performances of 
starters Greg Harris, Tom Bolton, and Kiecker, the emer- 
gence of Carlos Quintana, the leadership of Pena, and a 
patchwork bullpen that always seemed to produce a stop- 
per at the right time have made this season special. On top 
of that, the Sox, who will make their third trip to the play- 
offs in five years, are putting together something of an AL 
East mini 

But that’s not good enough. Looking at the mini-dynasty 
issue another way, one can say this is a team that, for sev- 


| eral years now, has been blessed with an exceptional and 


generally young nucleus. Second baseman Jody Reed, third 
sacker Wade Boggs, outfielders Ellis Burks, Dwight Evans, 
and Mike Greenwell, and pitchers Clemens and Mike 
Boddicker have made up the core of what should be a 
championship club with a little help from the folks upstairs. 

And that is the rub. This is a front office that never seems 
able to get that one extra starter who could put the team 
over the top. This is a front office that stands idly by and 
makes excuses while a club like the A’s adds top-flight hit- 
ters such as Harold Baines and Willie McGee for late-sea- 
son insurance. This is a front office that is basically gam- 
bling that Sox fans accustomed watching some other group 
of guys take the October Champagne bath will be grateful 
for a team that gives them nothing more than an enjoyable 
season. This is a front office hooking its consumers on 
benign defeatism. 

All that could end this fall. As the Saudis say about the 
Iraqi army: “They are not 10 feet tall.” And neither is 
Oakland. But if the Sox should come up short, here’s hop- 
ing that their fans won't be content to spend the winter 
chuckling knowingly about the Curse of the Bambino and 
the limitations of this season’s rugged little overachievers 
who next year, of course, can’t be expected to finish any 
higher than third. Here’s hoping they demand that the 
bosses give them the team that can finally close the deal. O 
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“Baseball Palace of The World” 


SPORTING 


EYE 


Fall of the Old 


Roman’s Empire 


by John P. Mello Jr. 
HICAGO — The last two games in the oldest ball- 
park in the major leagues were played here last 
weekend. The home team won both games. The 
fans lost the ballpark. 

Comiskey Park hasn’t aged well. It, the White Sox own- 
ers say, has “structural problems.” (The ballyard on the 
other side of town, Wrigley Field — designed by the same 
architect that did Comiskey, Zachery Taylor Davis — hasn't 
been tarred with the “structural problems” brush, but the 
tar has been coated, ever so lightly, on Fenway Park.) 

Every day during the season, a squad of maintenance 
people had to patrol the park before game time looking for 
crumbling cement and other structural hazards. Once an air 
conditioner on an outside wall lost its moorings, fell, and 
nearly reduced co-owner Jerry Reinsdorf’s car to junk 
(which would have been a divine twist, since the ballpark 
is built on a junkyard Charles “Old Roman” Comiskey 
bought in 1909 for $150,000). 

The outfield at Comiskey is always slick (no one seems 
to know why, and no one seems to know why the same 
soil conditions won't prevail across the street at the new 
Comiskey Park). There is a mysterious puddle at. the junc- 
ture of the home-feam dugout and the tunnel leading to the 
phone-booth-size clubhouse. One Chicago sportswriter 
speculated that the “Comiskey Canal” was the reason 
Shoeless Joe Jackson began wearing shoes. 

The sight lines at the Old Roman's “Baseball Palace of 
the World” have been universally condemned. (That same 
universe extols the merits of our little park by the Fens. It’s 
a universe that’s never sat along the third-base line in 
Fenway or behind one of its weight-bearing girders.) 

Indeed, upon entering Comiskey, you’re struck by the 
sheer number of steel posts, probably because they’re 
painted black and not camouflaged in green, as they are at 
the home of the 1990 American League Eastern Division 
Champions. The posts, like the 1919 Black Sox scandal, are 
reminders of what a skinflint Charles Comiskey was. One 
of the prototypes for Comiskey Park called for a neo-classi- 
cal design with a cantilevered roof, which would have 
eliminated the need for load-bearing beams. The approach 
would have added $350,000 to the stadium’s construction 
costs ($700,000 in 1910), so Comiskey nixed the plan. 

White Sox fans, unlike Red Sox patriots with their deter- 
ministic view of baseball, haven’t always meekly accepted 
the trials of watching a game at Comiskey. Evidence of that 
can be seen in Section 214, Row S, Seat 1, nominated by 
one sportswriter as the worst seat in the stadium — before 
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fan, sed by his view, de firewood of th 
Whitedelta Te er WORCESTER SHOW HAS BEEN ADDED 


The view for the players isn’t much better. The dugouts LICKETS ON SALE SATURDAY LOAM 


are so deep, you have to stand on the third step or higher 


See COMISKEY, page 28 
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Ration 


Continued from page 6 


setts there’s a bad debt and free-care pool 
to cover uninsured people, so you can get 
some. But you’re made to feel like a 
pauper if you use it, so most people who 
need it don’t use it.” 

“Other people have insurance.” he adds, 
“that doesn’t cover things like blood tests 
or pap smears. I have lots of patients who 
come in and say, “Treat me for what my 
insurance pays for and nothing else.’ If 
they need a blood test or something that’s 
going to cost them $40 at a lab, I have to 
try to talk them into getting it. And I know 
they won't. Or if they do, they won’t come 
back for a follow-up visit because it means 
spending money that month that they 
don’t have.” 

Lately insurers have also taken to dis- 
criminating across classes by refusing to 
write insurance policies — or writing them 
only at exorbitant rates — for entire indus- 
tries. Companies, organizations, and indi- 
viduals working in, say, the arts-and-enter- 
tainment industry, advertising, or retail 
report difficulty buying health insurance. 
The reason: the companies are afraid that 
large numbers of people in those business- 
es are at risk of getting AIDS. 

For many people without insurance, the 
cost of a doctor’s visit is prohibitive. The 
price of an operation or a hospital stay is 
simply out of reach. In any number of 
instances, insurers are limiting the avail- 
ability and affordability of health care. 

That's rationing, and it goes on every 
day. 


The Medicaid morass 

“We don’t ration health care in this 
country in the sense the dictionary defines 
the word. ‘ration,’ ” says Harvard Medical 
School professor and health economist 
Rashi Fein. “Real rationing is to distribute 
equitably on the basis of need. We don’t 
have an equitable system. We do have a 
great deal of need.” 

The people who work with the needier 
residents of Massachusetts couldn’t agree 
more. 

Massachusetts’s $2 billion Medicaid pro- 





Blendon: “It's rationing that allows people to sleep better at night.” 














JEFF THIEBAUTH 


Candidates just don't understand 


Ithough Governor Michael Dukakis has been roundly criticized for pushing uni- 
versal health care in Massachusetts so he could point to it as part of the 
“Massachusetts Miracle” on the presidential trail, the governor at least 
had some understanding of the nature and complexity of the local health-care system. 

Not so his would-be successors. 

Democratic gubernatorial candidate John Silber insists his remark, “When you've 
had a long life and you're ripe, then it’s time to go,” was not tantamount to support- 
ing health-care rationing for the elderly. Silber does, however, favor rationing to con- 
trol Medicaid costs, arguing, correctly, that it goes on already. But he’s expressed 
admiration for the Oregon Medicaid-rationing plan (see “Oregon ‘Solution,’ ” page 
17). And he wants to repeal the Massachusetts universal-health-care law. In sum, he’s 
hardly a liberal on health-care issues. 

But whereas Silber seems to have given some thought and consideration to the 
state’s health-care system Cit is, after all, Massachusetts’s second-largest employer and 
industry), his Republican opponent, William Weld, apparently hasn’t. Weld has 
answered a number of questions put to him on health-care policy by spouting off 
one-liners. Early in his campaign, for example, the so-called heir to the liberal 
Republican tradition responded to a question about the Massachusetts universal- 
health-care law by saying that if he were governor, Medicaid wouldn't pay for sex- 
change operations. 

That's thoughtful, Bill. (Medicaid, by the way, doesn’t pay for sex-change proce- 
dures.) 

Weld also favors repealing most of the universal-health-care law, which he says is 
bad for small businesses. He wants to deregulate health-care-provider fees, a move 
that would be sure to throw the state’s system into even greater chaos than it’s 
already in. He says he’d spend more money on home health care. He’d also impose 
more restrictions that sound good to conservative audiences but don’t save money, 
such as residency requirements, on Medicaid recipients. 

— MD 
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- wants to cut it. And despite their lack of 





. lem, along with the new Medicaid restric- 





gram is the largest and fastest-growing 
item in the state’s beleaguered budget. 
Although few legislators understand 
Medicaid or have any idea why it’s so 
expensive, almost every one of them 


familiarity with the insurance plan, they 
are quite clear and categorical about 
where those cuts should be made. 

Legislators don’t downsize the Medicaid 
budget by limiting services to the elderly 
in nursing homes, most of them middle 
class, who use up 43 percent of Medicaid 
funds. They don’t do it by trimming treat- 
ment for the disabled, whose care repre- 
sents 35 percent of every Massachusetts 
Medicaid dollar spent. Instead they cut the 
entitlement by limiting or eliminating ben- 
efits for poor women and their children — 
a group that, though growing, still repre- 
sents only approximately 16 percent of 
Medicaid recipients in the state. Legislators 
limit Medicaid services to this constituency 
primarily by regulating what gets paid for 
and the rate at which services are paid. 

For years community health centers here 
have stepped into the breach between 
poor communities and the city’s resource- 
rich medical system by providing physi- 
cians, nurses, and essential health-care 
support services such as translators to low- 
income people at little or no cost. These 
days, however, many of the health centers 
themselves are struggling to survive. 

The Medicaid program, not the market, 
determines what fees health-care practi- 
tioners are paid for what services. And 
Medicaid is tightening up its fee schedule. 
At the same time, it’s demanding that doc- 
tors become more “efficient” — by, say, 
meeting each of their patients’ needs in 15- 
minute appointments. , 

In many cases, that’s impossible, so 
what Medicaid pays falls far short of the 
centers’ actual costs. Because community- 
health-center professionals earn less than 
their counterparts in private practice, at 
hospitals, or in HMOs, it’s hard enough for 
the centers to find them or hold on to 
them for very long. That enduring prob-’ 


tions, is causing significant personnel 
shortages in the health centers.;Medicaid 
recipients these days often have to wait 

See RATION, page 20 
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Oregon “solution” 


andied about during almost any gubernatorial 
grandstanding, public debate, or discussion about 
health-care rationing these days is at least one refer- 
ence to the so-called Oregon solution. 

The Oregon legislature, under the leadership of its 
physician-Senate president John Kitzhaber, is working 
on a Medicaid-rationing proposal that some consider a 
rational cost-containment measure. 

What the Oregon plan does is rank medical proce- 
dures on the basis of cost-effectiveness. It redistributes 
what's spent on health care by denying payment for cer- 
tain expensive, marginally effective procedures that ben- 
efit only a few (such as transplants) and using the money 
saved to pay for basic services such as prenatal care and 
immunizations for people who now can’t afford them. 

The proposal sounds good, and a number of health- 
policymakers are enamored of it. After all, it’s widely 
agreed that unnecessary surgery and treatment are 
among the key forces driving up the nation’s multibil- 
lion-dollar health-care bill. (A recent study by the Rand 
Corporation, for instance, maintains Americans could 
save between $35 billion and $40 billion if unnecessary 
heart surgery and treatments were eliminated.) What's 
more, Kitzhaber and his supporters maintain that the 
Oregon system of rationing — unlike the silent socioeco- 
nomic rationing that now goes on in American society — 
is open, subject to debate, and the product of reasoned 
public-health-care policy. 

The problem with the Oregon solution is that it rations 
health care for only a segment of the population — 
Medicaid recipients and the uninsured. 

Perhaps for that reason, and perhaps because Oregon 
health-policymakers and lawmakers haven't been able in 
three years of planning to come up with a prioritized list 
of necessary, cost-effective procedures, the Oregon plan 
to increase health-care access and to control costs is still 
a proposal and not state policy. 

To date, no state except Hawaii has mandated health- 
insurance coverage for all working people. And none 
has a full-fledged health-care cost-containment plan up 
and running. 

The 1988 Massachusetts universal-health-care law, 
, designed to control costs and increase access to health- 
care services for the uninsured, is being implemented on 
schedule — so far. Pilot programs set up to test the con- 
cept of mandated health insurance are in operation, as 
are insurance programs for the unemployed and for dis- 
abled adults and children. 

But the legislature this year voted to delay for two 
years the key tenet of the law — requiring employers 
either tc offer their employees health insurance or pay 
into a state fund. Governor Michael Dukakis vetoed the 
move. Both gubérnatorial candidates John Silber and 
William Weld, however, have said they oppose the man- 
date. So it could be put off indefinitely. 

With radical plans such as the commonwealth’s uni- 
versal health care being pummeled by public-policy- 
makers, health-care professionals and planners are look- 
ing to other means of reforming the health-insurance- 


payment system. 

Ohio, Washington, California, and New York are 
among states considering “unipayer” insurance systems, 
in which the current insurance industry remains intact 
but a government entity sets rates of payment for all 
treatments and 

New York’s proposed unipayer system, crafted by 
New York State Department of Health Commissioner 
physician David Axelrod with the help of Harvard 
School of Public Health professor and health economist 
Ken Thorpe, would, as Thorpe explains it, “set payment 
rates for everybody and reimburse insurance companies 
according to a uniform payment schedule.” 

Unlike Canadians and Western Europeans, most of 
whom enjoy the benefits of centralized, tax-supported 
health-insurance systems, “Americans don’t want a single 
source of insurance,” according to Thorpe. “Americans 
would buy into this kind of system because this way 
they could buy Aetna. All private health insurers could 
remain in business and be allowed to compete .. . on 
the basis of benefits and efficiency. But what we would 
have would be a minimum set of benefits for everybody, 
with money for the people who are uninsured coming 
from individuals, from firms, and from government. 

“The kind of fragmented system we have now is driv- 
ing our health-care costs higher and higher. The reason 
they’re so high is technology-related and due to the fact 
we don't have a unified national policy in terms of reim- 
bursement. We leave it up to insurance companies to 
decide what is reimbursed and at what rate. 

“With a centralized payment system,” he adds, “there’s 
no way to move and shift costs around” — so that costs 
for one group, such as young healthy working people, 
are inexpensive, costs for another are high, and large 
numbers of people (32.8 million, or 13 percent of the US 
population today) don’t have any insurance at all. 

“The reason health care in this country is so expensive 
is that the continuing evolution of medical technology 
brings many benefits but continues to increase costs,” 
says Thorpe. “We have no national way of assessing the 
new technology and determining who gets it. We also 
pay physicians a lot more than in Europe or Canada, we 
pay hospitals more, and we have dramatically higher 
administrative costs.” 

We could control many of those costs by adopting a 
system that pays doctors and hospitals less and cuts 
down on administrative costs, says Thorpe. In other 
words, “What we need is a single presence.” 

— MD 
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Sanders heater (Harvard University) 
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Celebrating the release of his new album 
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HOLLY NEAR 


"A world class talent." - La. txaminer 
In a concert celebrating the publication of her 
autobiography and the release of her fifteenth album. 


, October 21, 7:00 pm 


” symphony Hall 
Tickets: $13.50, $16.60, $17.60 
at Symphony Hall Box Office & outlets below 


FERRON ana her bana 


"Someday they'll be saying Dylan was the Ferron of the '60's."- Globe 
with special guest Judy Small 


A concert to beneff: the Boston Area Rape Crisis Center 
Sat , Nevember 3, 7:30 pm 
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Tickets : Ticketron, Out-of-Town, Wood & Strings, Sandy's, Boston Compact Disc, Arborway Video. 
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By mail: Check or m.o. & SASE to Revolutionary Acts, Box 606, Cambridge, MA 02238 
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$5,000.00 DONATION 


TO THE BOSTON POLICE BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION 
IF 


Sgt. Timothy Murray and Det. Joseph Geary, of the 
Boston Police Dept. can pass a polygraph examination in 
answer to just (7) questions. 


(1) Have you ever committed perjury when applying for 
a search warrant? 

(2) Did you commit perjury when making out or apply- 

ing for a search warrant for the home of Jonathan Singer? 
Gy Have you ever committed perjury while testifying in a 
criminal case? 

(4) Is the informant non-existant as written in the search 
affidavit for the home of Jonathan Singer? 

(5) Did you ever see Jonathan Singer pass a clear 
glasseine package containing a clear white substance to 
anyone? 

(6) Did you steal any cash or merchandise from Jonathan 
Singer or his home? 

(7) Did you ever enter the home of Jonathan Singer with- 
out a search warrant and did you take anything that 





Go Any Day! Stay 3 to 7 Nights! 


JAMAICA —s 2°38 » 
ST LUCIA = ...°211 “9, 
ARUBA ton 174 
BARBADOS ...°143 
SAN JUAN _ ...°108 
ST THOMAS ....°166 
ST. CROIX = :..9135 


Rates include hotel and transfers, all rates are pp. dbl. occ. 

















3 nts. and vary with departure date. 
didn't belong to you? 
GUARANTEED LOWEST 2 tb 
AIRFARES Se ee oe 
questions truthfully to the satisfaction of the police 
FROM BOSTON ADDITIONAL! polygraph expert and one independent expert, I will 





GREAT 
ESGAPES 


Stay 2 or More Nights! 


199 219 
22 
"1299. *319 ||| 
~_199- *219 


Ww uw 
FLY 
ANYWHERE USA 


$250 ONE 
WAY 

$450 ROUND 
TRIP 


All packages include round-trip jet, 2-3 
nights hotel. All rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts. 









(617) 269-8292 
(800) 666-1026. 
Ww Ww 
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VIDEO 
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The Phoenix is the perfect place to 






Airline Reservations and 
Ticketing Service 

CRIMSON is an official authorized agent 
for all airlines and there is NO EXTRA|. 
CHARGE when you pick up your tickets 
at CRIMSON! 


IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF 
THESE AIRLINES. . . American, Eastern, 
Continental, United, Pan Am , Delta TWA, 
Northwest, USAir, British Air, Qantas, Air 
Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, SwissAir, Air 
India, Icelandiar, Alitalia, El Al, Aer Lingus, 
Viasa or even shuttle flights. 
AIRPORT, 


AVOID LONG LINES AT 
PICKUP YOUR TIC AT 


CRIMSON TRAVEL 
39 John F. Kennedy St. 
Harvard Square 


Open 7 Days A Week 


BOSTON - 2 Center Plaza 
(617)742-8500 
Monday - 




























advertise that your equipment is for sale. 


Why miss out on an audience of 
thousands? To place your ad, Call the 
Classified Office at: 


267-1234 

































Guaranteed one of the lowest around the World Travel Package available 


gladly donate $5,000.00 to the fine charity named above. ff 
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| Ration 


Continued from page 16 ' 
weeks to see the physicians, nurses, and midwives at the 
community health centers. And when they do see them, 
they often get only a portion of the care they need. 
“Medicaid pays for health-care services, but it doesn’t 
cover social services,” says Ed Grimes, executive director of 
the Uphams Corner Health Center. “It doesn’t pay for MSW 


1 {social worker] visits for things like case management for 


pregnant women at high risk. I have 15 pregnant girls here 
under the age of 16, and what they need is not just prenatal 
care but nutrition counseling and housing counseling and 
help with what they're going to do after the baby is born.” 

“What gets packed into a doctor’s visit with a poor 
patient is different from what takes place during a middle- 
class person’s doctor visit,” says Joel Abrams, executive 
director of Dorchester House, a neighborhood multi-ser- 
vice center. 

Abrams acknowledges that quarter-hour visits are 
becoming the norm in most managed-care settings, includ- 
ing HMOs. But, he says, “the poorer you are, the more like- 
ly you are to be overweight or to smoke or to eat too much 
salt. The chances are that you’re having housing problems 
or drug problems or that someone in your household is 
having severe problems that interfere with your care. All 
these things can’t be dealt with during a short visit.” 

“There is no way the HIV-positive women we see at this 
center can be seen in 15 minutes,” adds Brian Freit, of the 
Dimock Community Health Center in Roxbury. “Beyond 
that, the trouble with Medicaid reimbursement is that it’s 
rationing that’s never based on a rational, open decision. 
So everything is like a moving target. The state may slow 
down payment, which hurts a community health center 
because we aren't well-capitalized. They may decide that 
certain tests cost too much and won't be covered, so 
patients get stuck with unexpected bills. It’s like having a 
sudden and unexplained spasm. You have to stop, deal 
with it, and go on until the next one occurs.” 

“Every day I negotiate less than adequate health care 
with my patients because what drives what medical care is 
given is what insurance pays for,” says Schlaff. 

Last spring, Representative John McDonough (D- 
Boston), one of the legislature’s few health-care experts, 
chaired a panel that put together a comprehensive 
Medicaid-reform package designed to save money while 
cutting as few services as possible. Most of the proposed 
program was sane and sensible — and much of it was 
tabled. 

State lawmakers presented with the reform package 
immediately rejected cost-saving measures that affected 
middle-class Medicaid recipients (including a proposal to 
count nursing-home patients’ homes as assets). The legisla- 
ture approved but the lame-duck Dukakis administration 
nixed a proposal to streamline the state’s enormous and 
expensive health-care bureaucracy by incorporating it into 
a single department of health. 

At the same time, lawmakers cut a number of “optional” 
Medicaid services such as dental care and voted to require 
all Medicaid recipients to join managed-care programs — a 
requirement many health-care activists object to, pointing 
out that few HMOs operate in the inner city. 

Individual legislators proposed further, in some cases 
demeaning, limitations to health-care services for welfare 
mothers and their children such as requiring picture IDs for 


| all Medicaid recipients, proposals that were later voted 
i) down or vetoed. 


Because the legislature has refused to address the real 


|| problems driving up the cost of the Medicaid program 


(such as the fact that it’s become a middle-class entitlement 
program for the frail elderly) and because we as a society 
refuse to grapple with the astronomical cost of a health- 
care system that fails to serve so many, the behemoth 
Medicaid budget is bound to continue to grow. And as it 
swells, it will continue to swallow resources for other 
human-services programs, including health-care programs. 

Among those is the WIC program. WIC divides low- 
income women, infants, and children eligible for its ser- 
vices into six categories, or “priorities.” Priority One 
includes pregnant women, breastfeeding women, and 
infants — such as low-birthweight or premature babies — 
who are at medical or nutritional risk. Priority Five com- 
prises children at nutritional risk for medical (such as 
chronic ear infections) or social (a substance-abusing 
mother, for example ) reasons. Priority Six is made up of 
postpartum, non-breastfeeding women at nutritional risk. 

When the state cut its WIC subsidy last year, many WIC 
providers were forced to stop serving Priority Five and 
Priority Six clients. Yet even with those cuts, their caseloads 
have grown tremendously. 

“When I have 2400 people, I’m at full caseload,” says 
Regina Cantella, a nutritionist with Somerville-Medford 
WIC. “I was at full caseload, with a waiting list, in May. 
Since then, I've had an increase of 175 people in Priorities 
One throygh Four. My caseload usually goes down over 
the summer. But more people are unemployed these days, 
and more people are needy. We have to serve as many as 
we can serve. What else can we do?” 

Unfortunately, the answer to Cantella’s question is to 
continue to keep “less needy” women and children out of 
the program. To ration. 

As Medicaid continues to bust the Massachusetts budget, 
legislators are likely to look for new — if not necessarily 
sensible — ways to cut it. They'll probably cut more 
health-care services for women and children of color first, 
as lawmakers have done in other states. 

Doing so will ration poor people’s health care more 
strictly than it’s rationed now. Many physicians and institu- 
tions will simply refuse to treat Medicaid patients. Those 
that are willing to serve the poor and the needy won't be 
able to afford to do so. 

See RATION, page 22 
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Ration 


Continued from page 20 
Next stop, the middle class 

So far, the middle class hasn’t been 
bothered by — it’s hardly even aware of 
— the Medicaid mess. But it will cease to 
have the luxury of ignorance if Medicaid 
costs aren’t brought under control soon. 

Health-care costs, which already make 
up more than 11.5 percent of the US gross 
national product, are rising at a rate of 
more than 10 percent per year. Mas- 
sachusetts’s health-care price tag, driven 
by some of the nation’s highest hospital 
costs, is 30 percent higher than the average 
for the rest of the nation. 

If the state starts paying hospitals 
less for Medicaid-covered services, the 
powerful hospital lobby is likely to try to 
bargain hard for something it’s pressed for 
throughout the Dukakis years and hasn't 
gotten — a deregulated hospital-charge 


system. 





TICKGH 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1990 AT 7:30PM 
THE WANG CENTER 
TICKETS $25.75* & $35.75* 
Available at the box 
office or by phone only 





Under Governor Silber or Weld, the hos- 
pital industry, which touts deregulation as 
a cost-controlling efficiency measure, 
could well get what it wants. If it does, 
hospitals will begin recouping what 
they’re losing in Medicaid payments by 
transferring costs to insurers — Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield, private plans run by 
companies such as John Hancock, and 
HMOs. Insurers will shift the added bucks 
on to employers, who pay 80 percent of 
the cost of health-insurance premiums. 
And employers in turn will pass them on 
to you and me. 

US employers’ health-insurance costs 
jumped 14.1 percent between September 
1988 and September 1989 (overall labor 
costs rose just 5.1 percent during the same 
time period), according to the US Labor 
Department’s Employer Cost Index. 
surveys of employers and unions show 
both are angry and appalled at rising 
health-care costs. Those who've offered 
generous health-insurance benefits to 
employees don’t want to be in the position 
of demanding some of them back. (That, 
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after all, was what the NYNEX< strike of last 
year was all about.) 

At a time of economic recession, 
though, when US companies are losing 
ground to foreign competitors, in part 
because of their health-insurance bills, pri- 
vate employers and unions are going to 
cut what they spend on medical care. 
Some companies will stop providing insur- 
ance coverage altogether. 

Others will “share” health-insurance 
costs with their employees in a variety of 
ways. They’ll require them to pay either 
higher deductibles or a higher percentage 
of their premiums. Or they'll cover a small- 
er percentage of the cost of medical care. 
People with pre-existing conditions might 
be able to get insurance, but not for those 
ailments. 

Under those circumstances, a number of 
middle-class working people may not be 
able to afford insurance. Or they'll be set 
back for years after picking up 50 percent 
of the cost of hospital care following, say, 
a car accident. If they’re HIV-positive, if 


they can’t get pregnant, or if they’re suffer- 
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ing from a chronic back condition and 
want treatment, they'll just have to deal 
with those pre-existing conditions by fend- 
ing for themselves. 

When middle-class people’s health care 
is rationed in the way health care for the 
poor is rationed today, “there’s going to be 
a lot of screaming about what is and will 
continue to be a lousy situation,” says 
health economist Fein. 

“Nothing really will happen,” he says, 
“until a group of big business leaders 
walks down to the White House, knocks 
on the door, and tells the president they're 
getting clobbered. Then people who want 
to cut [health care] costs and people who 
want equality will have to realize you can’t 
get one without the other. 

“It’s not a nice thing to say, but when 
what’s happening to poor people starts 
happening to middle-class people, a lot of 
the forces that are bucking national health 
insurance are going to start to feel political 
pressure to change. And that’s one of the 
few things to be hopeful about in the 
whole rationing mess.” Q 
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% For ticket information call The Wang Center Info Line at 800-426-5378 Access: WANG. 
* Tickets, including reception, for $125 may be purchased by calling the 
Committee at 617-451-1990. All ticket purchases are campaign contributions which must be 
* by credit card or check only and are not tax deductible. The ticket price* includes $.75 
tk Wang Center Restoration Fee. Paid for by the Kerry for Senate in ‘90 Committee. 
ALL PROCEEDS WILL BENEFIT THE KERRY FOR SENATE IN ‘90 COMMITTEE 














“Annie Dillard 

is a wonderful writer 
and The Writing Life 

is full of joys.” 


—WNew York Times Book Review 











“A kind of spiritual Strunk & White, a small and 
brilliant guidebook to the landscape of a writer's 
task...”—Boston Globe 


“For nonwriters, it is a glimpse into the trials and 
satisfactions of a life spent with words. For 
writers, it is a warm, rambling conversation with a 
stimulating and extraordinarily talented colleague” 

—Chicago Tribune 


THE WRITING LIFE 


; ANNIE DILLARD] 


Author of An American Childhood 
and Pilgrim at Tinker Creek 
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Giving Away A Grand A Day! 
Everyday, 7 Days Per Week 
During Roctober 








Other stations would call this a contest... Simply pay attention to the tunes and 
WAAF calls it bribery. We're not proud. we pay you off. No major hoops to jump 
We've been laundering thousands and through. You don’t have to write down 
thousands for listener payoffs. And it’s a million songs. You won't have to keep 
easy to soak us for your share! listening for ridiculously long amounts of 


time to win. (But you'll want to once you 
hear Boston's new, improved rock station 


There are winners constantly— 
! for the 90’s— 107.3 WAAF!) 
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TO RESPOND TO THIS OR ANY PERSONAL CALL® AD 


CALL: | ms 76 45 3000 (95¢ A MIN.) 


FOR MORE PERSONALS SEE THE CLASSIFIEDS SECTION 


THE PHONE CALL 
THAT COULD ( 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE ' 


(Outside the 617 and 508 area codes dial 1-900-370-2015, $1.00 a min.) 









ISRAEL 's on THE LINE 


THAT’S WHY YOU SHOULD CALL 


A 1-900-969-2784) 


¢ If you want to keep in touch with Israel and the Middle East, 
call 1-900-963-2784 and listen to a summary of the major 
news events as reported in the daily Israeli newspapers, 
television and radio. 


¢ No other news source informs, explains and updates you so 
completely on Israeli and Middle Eastern current events. 


¢ Available 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, and updated daily 
or more often as important news breaks. 


A service of Telekol Corporation 
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THE RED HOUSE 
WITCH DOCTOR 
THE REPRIEVE 
THE SCENE 


ALL AGES! ALL AGES! 3PM SHOW 
JUNK YARD 
LITTLE CAESAR 
SWEET CHEATER 
JUNK YARD 
LITTLE CAESAR 
SWEET CHEATER 


Thursday, Oct.18 $6 


18+ 18+ 18+ 184+ 18+ 18+ 
BIM SKALA BIM 
THE MIGHTY 

Milel RMA cletsicarelt ss 
HEAVY METAL HORNS Thursday, Oct:25. $5506.50 

THE CRIPTONES 18+ 18+ 184 184 18+ 184 
YO-YO BOOKSHELF BOYS DORO 

TROUBLE TRIBE 


2SETS! 18+ 18+ ‘ts i BOA + SHE'S SO-LOUD 
MAX CREEK idee gaa 
STRONG WATERS SWEET 
50 9.50 RELEASE 
NAUGHTY BITS 
ORS SECRET SMILE 








Friday, Oct.19 $6.50 7.50 
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Saturday, Oct.20 $8 


THE RADIAT 
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BOSTON PHOENIX 
MUSIC AND THE ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS REALLY 

PERFORM. 


Whether you're looking for a lead role or a lead singer, you'll find plenty of 
leads in the Boston Phoenix MUSIC &THE ARTS Classiffieds. 

Every week thousands of people look to the Arts And Entertainment 
Authority for the latest in arts and entertainment information. And because 
we cover the entire entertainment scene, we have the most 
comprehensive art-related classified section in Boston. You'll not only find 
vocalists, but instruments, gigs, rehearsal space, auditions, instruction and 
much more. 





















To place you're ad, see the coupon in thie week’s issue or call: 





267-1234 
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ell ( Grell Pk eseyprel elle a 


“I'm new to the area, andI was_ ff ce 
| finding it hard to meet people. I Heeieieell 
e-em decided to do something I never 
Eaoicnem thought I would do: I placed a 
Bendel Sclia Personal Call® ad in the 


eyatel] (ell P KK > of 
Pes Phoenix's Personals. 


FileciaaGoneias Lt was incredible! Their Personal japan 
eel zeenteeeciam Call®makes placing a personal  aemel ell 
ac Slegael private, fast and easy.(And the [eeelBie 


elglel Ge] Pi xaeseyare So ' Ai 
Waledeenenenem service is free)! In only three 


Gell iz seine Selle days I had more responses than 
cele Sel eISg 1 knew what to do with. And I'm 


nyell Grell P eayesxeyare ; 
CiGellP pasenellG really having fun! 


elPizoenelGelem I've got two dates for this 
macemlel SelP ASE weekend and Boston has never 
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; ‘ail, Personal (Ge}]] 
olatell Grell Pee 
yeypte] (Gellk PETSONG weenareis ole CCT I RIC exelE 14>) 
Well lylexolntell Grell a-lerelalellxell t-1esvolatell Gell x1éeNn1el] 
(Grell Pi leselalell Grell Pu t-lexelavellt xe] Pu 2 =yexolavell Grell y-lesevatell Call | 
lXeyexeyprell ell bw olexelalel kGxellPtslKxelatel (Grell? x lexelpiell Gell z-yexeiniell elle Per. 
Yoyplo] i xe] | Fl =)éxe) ale] Gre] im eye)ple] | xe] | Fk —exe) p¥e] iM Cre] | =)exeyare!| a Person 


THERES A Personal Call’ WAITING FOR YOU. . : - SEE 
THE PERSONALS COUPON IN THE PHOENIX’S CLASSIFIEDS 
SECTION, CALL 267-1234 OR FAX US YOUR AD BY 
DIALING 536-7977. FAX IT ON FRIDAY AND YOUR 
FIRST 20 WORDS AND HEADLINE ARE FREE! 
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The Jazz Brunch 


Every Sunday WFNX 
is serving you the best in 
jazz from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Join hosts Mike Adams from 6-9, 
and Jeff Turton we 


for a unique blend 
of styles and sounds only on 
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Friday Oct 12 
featuring 
AN AVALANCHE OF ENTERTAINMENT 
th 


with the 
$5000 FRI NITE BATTLE OF THE BANDS 
SPECIAL GUESTS & CELEBRITY JUDGES 


MASS 
Opening nite competition includes 
TEARS * XPOSED * EZ ACCESS 


Over *5000 In cash and prices in finals 
ied by 
Palace Entertainment complex 


provid 
{ The Beat Magazine + One World Recording « E. Wurlitzes Music & Sound « inner Vision Video 
to 











The Rock Pile (18+) every Friday nite located adjacent 
Route 99 Saugus (617) 322-1100 
TAP INTO THE COLD 











pile, pee 
Lf Genuine Dratt fee 














Starring as "SHANK" in New Line Cinema's 
"BOOK OF LOVE" 


Opening This Fall 





IVE IN CONCERT | 


An evening of comedy, music, 
and a tribute fo Neil Diamond... 
Yes, Neil Diamond. 


at BRADFORD COLLEGE 
October 20, 1990 © 8 P.M. 


Tickets $7.00 at the door the evening of the show or $6.50 if 
purchased i in advance at any, 7cxat/fiasren, ' or charge by phone 


(617) 931-2000 : 


Rent the movie "HOUSE PARTY" for a sneak iew of "BOOK OF 
i LOVE", both from New Line 
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CRABit Forming. | 








In the last year, these people and their work 







Your akernative music ticket agency! 
ON SALE NOW 


Pixies, Sonic Youth, 10,000 Maniacs, 
Judaspriest, Robert Plant, 
New Kids On The Block, Little Feat. 
Kiss, Allman Brothers, 
Gene Loves Jezebel 
Andrew Dice Ciay, AC/DC, 
Fleetwood Mac, Los Lobos, 
all Bruins, Red Sox, Patriots, Celtics, 
and Theatre District shows. 


have become the focus of raging debates. 
To tackle the issues surrounding 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 
AND CENSORSHIP 
IN THE ARTS 























Mon-Fri 10-7 Sat 10-2} 
M 
329 Lowell Street 









The FORD HALL FORUM presents 






singer and songwriter 
ROSANNE CASH 
comedienne and former 
Saturday Night Live cast member 
‘NORA DUNN and the 
Institute of Contemporary Art’s 


DAVID ROSS 









On Thursday 
October 18, 1990 
at 7:00 p.m. 
at Old South Meeting House 
310 Washington Street, Boston 







Call Ted, 
267-1234, 
at the Phoenix 
Classifieds 
Office. 


TWE 
TW 
mc 
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This program is being sponsored, in part 
by The Boston Phoenix and WFNX-FM 







Also this fall, the Forum will present 






Rosabeth Moss Kanter, editor of 
The Harvard Business Review on 
“The Changing Face of Business: The Future of American 
Corporations in the 1990s and Beyond” 











Howard Nemerov in 
“An Evening with America’s Poet Laureate” 





Michael Barrett and Theodore Sizer examining 
“How Much School Is Enough?” 





Richard Lapchick, Norm Van Lier, 
Holly Metcalf and Louis Tiant on 
“The Role of Sports in Minority Communities” 







Leonard Peikoff looking at 
“Philosophy and the Real World Out There” 









All Forum programs are free and 
open to the public. 






For dates and locations of programs contact: 


LZ, FORD HALL FORUM 
617-437-5800 



















Police were an unnecessary precaution. 


Comiskey 


Continued from page 15 
to see the dartacs of the earth. Boston Red Sox manger Joe 


Morgan, according to one sports scribe, recently had to ask 
reporters about a controversial call because he was sitting 
on the bench when the play was made. “I didn’t see a 
thing,” Morgan said at the time. 

Extinction Eve at Comiskey was termed affectionately 
“Turn Off the Lights Night.” The Pale Hose, attired in their 
new threads — black hats with an entwined “Sox” in white 
Old English letters on the crown, black pinstriped uniforms 
with the Old English “Sox” down the left side and numbers 
on the right — took the field. 

The evening was also a roller-coaster ride for the emo- 
There was an exhilarating White Sox win over the Seattle 
Mariners (after the Pale Hose had been pummeled 13-4 by 
the M’s the previous night). Falling behind early 2-0, the 
Sox scratched for a run in the fourth inning and got the 
tying run to third, only to have it snuffed out when Scott 
Fletcher whacked a blistering shot down the third-base line 
that was snagged by Seattle third-sacker Jeff Shaeffer, who 
stepped on third to double up Robin Ventura. Then, after a 
rousing rendition of “Take Me Out to the Ballgame” (a tra- 
dition started in 1976 when zany owner Bill Veeck talked 
then Sox broadcaster Harry Caray into singing the tune dur- 
ing “stretch time” at the park) in the bottom of the seventh, 
the Sox set to work. They loaded the bases on Matt Young, 
scored one run on a wild pitch, and two more on a Frank 
Thomas double. They added a run in the eighth, without 
the benefit of a hit, to.win the game 5-2. 

With the flush of victory in the air, a nostalgic sadness 
descended on the park as the grandson of the Old Roman, 
Chuck Comiskey, ceremonially turned off the lights for the 
last time in the park named after his grandfather. 

Then the fireworks began. And the spirits of the crowd 
lifted. For some 20 minutes there was a pyrotechnic display 
that made Fourth of July at the Hatch Shell look like a sin- 
gle Roman candle. The sky was alive with exploding efful- 
gence. Bursts of white sparks rocketed into the air from the 
scoreboard, and its pinwheels spun festively. With music 
from The Natural blaring through Comiskey’s PA system, 
fireworks erupted from the light stanchions, re-creating the 
movie’s climactic scene when Roy Hobbs, played by 
Robert Redford, crushes a game-winning homer into the 
lights. Then multiple fireworks at a low altitude went off, 
creating a shimmering wave of red light behind the 
roofline of the entire ballpark. As the smoke settled in the 
stadium, the fans remained happily stunned before they 
filed out into the night. 

There were no fireworks on Comiskey’s last day. The sky 
was cloudless and the temperature cool. Some fans were 
wearing mittens and watchcaps. Mayor Richard M. Daley, 
like his father before him a lifelong baseball fan, threw out 
the first ball. The Oak Ridge Boys sang “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

Once again, Seattle scored first, this time in the top of the 
sixth. But in the bottom of the inning, the White Sox tallied 
twice on a walk, a base hit, and a Dan Pasqua triple. It was 
enough to win the game 2-1. 

After Seattle second-baseman Harold Reynolds grounded 
out to his counterpart Scott Fletcher to end the game, the 
security personnel and Chicago police on horse and on 
foot began to ring the field. Paddy wagons were driven in 
front of the bullpen in centerfield. But this was a crowd of 
baseball fans, not vandals. They cheered as a Comiskey- 
highlight film was shown on the electronic scoreboard and 
music pumped out of the PA system. 

The White Sox players re-emerged from the dugout. 
They waved at the throng surrounding them as they 
walked toward centerfield. Some of tiem lobbed baseballs 
into the stands as the fans sang “Na-na-na-na, na-na-na-na, 
hey-hey, goodbye.” Carleton Fisk, a favorite of Comiskey 
fans as he was of the Fenway faithful, signed a banner 
hanging over the railing in left field. Its legend was the title 
of a song from Damn Yankees. It said, “Goodbye Ol’ 

QO 


Friend.” 











Call The Phone Thing™ fora 
refreshing 900 experience 
no filth, just fun. 
Answer one lonely question correctly 
for a chance at the daily prize. 

Only 95 cents per min., complete call will 
not exceed 5 mins. Someonewins the grand 
prize each day., winners are notified 
within 24 hrs. These are useful “trivia” 
questions concerning the environment, 
current issues, etc. Call and be enlightened. 
A part of the proceeds will go to 
benefit World Wildlife Fund. 

All grand prizes $100 cash or more. 


1-900-226-6465 





To play by mail For rules and a complete list 
send SASE to: of winners, send SASE to: 
The Phone Thing The Phone Thing 
Box 9106 Box 9106-W 


Boston, MA 02144 Boston, MA 02144 
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Lewin 


Continued from page 9 

© Informant Z, identified March 3, said she 
bought dope at 102-104 Bellevue the day 
before the shooting. Grabau, however, later 
found her testimony dubious (she men- 
tioned, for example, a non-existent “mid- 
dle door” on the third floor of Bellevue). 
He also found her willingness to come for- 
ward suspicious, considering that she and 
her husband are longtime friends of 
Amate. 

Ironic, too, that she decided to talk on 
the same day her husband, held on 
$100,000 bail in the Charles Street Jail 
since December 22, received a suspended 
sentence for a drug offense. 


The witnesses 
When police burst into the first-floor 
apartment at 102-104 Bellevue minutes 
after Griffiths was shot, they found six men 
and one women, any of whom, presum- 
ably, could have been the killer. They just 
had to figure out which one. 
The initial investigation started out with 
a serious mistake: one of the men in the 
apartment, ex-con James McConnell, was 
allowed to leave the premises with his 
young daughter. From the remaining sus- 
pects, police got confusing and conflicting 
stories. McConnell’s wife, Shirley, for 
instance, told police four different tales, 
including one that had Lewin running 
down the back steps moments after the 
shots were fired and handing her husband 
a gun, which he hid under a mattress. The 
police also swabbed the hands of all those 


left in the apartment for traces of gunpow- 
der residue; all of them tested negative. 

McConnell, however, wasn’t tested, sim- 
ply because he’d been allowed to leave. 
And at about 10:40 that night, that error 
became glaringly apparent. William 
McCloud, the only person present who 
wasn’t charged with any offense, told 
police that after he’d heard the shots, 
McConnell had appeared at the back door 
of the apartment carrying “something 
black” in his hand. McConnell had then 
run to the bedroom and put that object 
under the mattress — which is where the 
murder weapon was found. 

McConnell was then charged with the 
murder, and 31 hours later he turned him- 
self in and gave police a taped statement. 
He claimed that Lewin, who had also been 
charged with the murder, had come down 
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the stairs carrying the gun, handed it to 
him, and then he’d hid it. 

At that point, Assistant DA O’Meara’s case 
looked like this: two suspects, one of whom 
(Lewin) tested negative for gunpowder 
residue and one of whom hadn't been test- 
ed; one gun with no identifiable prints; and 
several conflicting stories about what had 
happened. Then the deal-making started. 

Over the next two weeks or so, O’Meara 
twice asked for postponement of a proba- 
ble-cause hearing while he scrambled to 
put together a case. When the hearing 
finally began, on March 7, 1988, he pre- 
sented the following witnesses to pin the 
killing on Lewin: 

* McCloud, who recanted his story 
about McConnell showing up at the back 
door after the shooting. Although he told 

See LEWIN, page 34 





“If art is to nourish the roots of our culture, 


society must 
set the 
artist 
free 


to follow his vision 


Test 
With Sucess. 
LSAT ¢e GMAT 

GRE 


Make the grade on your 
entrance exam 

enrolling in Northeatern 
University’s Test Prep 
Program. Courses are 
offered at many 


convenient locations. 
Cost: $325-$475. 
Call (617)320-8047. 


And score more. 


Special: 12-hour, 
$180 math refresher 
is ideal grounding for 
GMAT/GRE. 


Prep Express for the SAT 
starts NOW! 


Boston 
(617) 266-TEST 


Newton 








wherever it takes him.’ 


-President John F. Kennedy 
Amherst College, October 1963 


Led by Jesse Helms,the 
U.S. Congress has ap- 
plied censorship constraints 
on grants made by the Na- 
tional Endowment for the 
Arts, and has threatened to 
end all funding for this es- 
sential agency. Please, dial 
1-900-230-HELP to send a 
telex to your congressman 
in support of the N.E.A. 





1990... 


Save the dream. 


1-900-230-HELP 
Unseat Jesse Helms 


Paid for by First Amendment Crisis Team. 
Not in coordination with any other campaign. 


$9.99 per call 


All profits from this effort wili be 
directed to the campaign to unseat Jesse Helins. 





Not only will you be helping 
to preserve the arts, you will 
also be helping in the effort 
to unseat Jesse Helms. The 
cost is $9.99 per call, charged 
to your regular telephone bill. 


Calls must be made between 
October 5th and October 17th, 


My 


an equal opportunity /affirmative adion university 









Northeastern 
University 





(“ JHARVARD 


BARTENDING 
sCOURSE 


October 15,.16, 17, 18 ¢ 7-9 p.m. 
Call now to register! Courses offered monthly. 





(617) 964-TEST 


Cambridge 
(617) 868-TEST 












Fee $49.00 
Information: 
495-9657 






BOSTON 
ROCKS 


Positive I.D. Required 
4 NECCO PLACE BOSTON 42607744 
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imp Day 


‘ p Kk purchase 
‘of Camel every 
' rae = bo | es , ay! 
oO Gg jae 3 
é ry% > Avaliable at the following Hétail Oases: 
Mr. Mike's” ~~ Christy’s Honey Farms __ Richdale Convenience Stores - 
Li'l Peach White Hen Pantry Store 24 | 


Look for specials every Wednesday from Camel. 


LIGHTS HARD PACK: 9 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine, LIGHTS: 9 mg. “tar”, 
0.7 mg. nicotine, LIGHTS 100's: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine, FILTERS: 15 mg. “tar”, 7 is ‘ 
1.0 mg, nicotine, FILTERS HARD PACK, FILTERS 10's: 17 mg, “tar”, 1.0 mg, SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


nicotine, REGULAR: 22 mg. “tar”, 1.4 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method. Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
© 1990 R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO Co. Offer good while supplies last. All promotional costs paid by manufacturer. : 
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DONT MISS OUT ON RED 
SOX PLAYOFF ACTION! 


¢5 Color TV'S « Large TV Screen « 
Appetizers * Burgers * House Specials 


~ Catch all Bruins Games On LargeTVScreen. 
Ample Parking * Major Credit Cards Accepted. 


666-2901 


75 Unton Square Somerville 
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- 2 @, 
*PIZZ/N” 


Ask about our Gourmet Specialty Pizzas, 
Sandwiches, Calzones & our Whole Wheat crust 


¥((0)859 


100 Brookline Ave.  CALLFOR 
262-CALL DELIVERY 


COOLIDGE CORNER 


@) BG) 53 5 (O16) oD 


SUPERIOR FOOD 
pAN | BR) 218) Sa Ro =74\ 8: 
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8 TELEVISION SETS! 





a1)7 A:- 309 Harvard ot: 
Brookline, MA 02146 
(617) 566-4948 
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If your planning a Red Sox Party, 
don't forget to call 


THE KEG KING 





A Message To All Shutterbugs: 
Seeing Double Isn't 
Dangerous.. Especially If 
~The Second Set is FREE. 














ip) | SAME DAY 427-6442 ° 427-3013 
2004 PROCESSING | 
Owe IN By 12 Specializing in KEGS 









1/4 & 1/2 Kegs of domestic & imported beers 
Miller Genuine Draft & Lite Kegs $35” & dep. 


FREE DELIVERY to Metro Boston 
including Cambridge, Somerville, Medford. 


Wines, Liquors & Beer 








OUT By 5 J Sa | 
Tell Them The Shutterbug Sent You 


. (=z CAMERA & ELECTRONICS 











660 Beacon Street, B.U. Bookstore Mall' 
Kenmore Square, under the Citgo sign 
236-7474 © Free parking © Open 7 days} 
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GOT SOMETHING TO SELL? 
“ONE WEEK ... AND 
IT'S. GUARANTEED" 


For a limited time, place your Automo- 
tive or Marketplace ad in the Phoenix 
Classifieds for one week and your ad 
will run FREE until your item is sold. 
See the Classifieds section for details 
and conditions of the guarantee. 
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ON SALE 


$7.99 Cassette $11.77 C.D. 


267-1234 =k 


BACK BAY SOVERNME? DN FRAMINGHAM HYANNIS 
fm 332 NEWBURY S On 36 JFK ST . E . Ls RTE. 30 MALL FESTIVAL MALL 
236-4930 248-9992 491 0337 225-2872 270-9860 508) 620-0735 (508)778-0747 





To place your ad, call 
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Walkman® AM/FM 
Stereo Cassette 


layer | Py : 
WM F3015 Mees 0" 


High Bia ‘ 


Discman® Portable 
Compact Disc Player 


D-66 











660 Reteai Street, B.U. Bookstore Mall. : SON Y. 


Kenmore Square, under the Citgo sign _ 
236-7474 © Free parking * Open 7 day: 
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Lewin 


Continued from page 30 

police that story twice, on the night of the 
crime and at a March 3 interview, he 
switched his account, saying it was Lewin 
who’d run down the stairs, after a third 
police interview on the eve of the hearing. 
According to press accounts, McCloud 
arrived in court that day sporting a black 
eye; when a reporter asked him how he’d 
gotten it, he declined to comment. 

¢ George Johnson, James. McConnell’s 
half-brother and an admitted drug abus- 
er. All charges against him havé been 
dropped in exchange for his testimony. 

¢ James and Shirley McConnell, admit- 
ted drug abusers who also had all charges 
against them dismissed. Moreover, the 
DA's office agreed to put them into a relo- 
cation program, find them an out-of-state 
apartment, buy their daughter new 
clothes, and give them spending money. 
Plus, prosecutors agreed to help them out 
if the state Department of Social Services 
decides the daughter should be removed 
from the home. 

But the roster of rewarded witnesses 
doesn’t stop with those people found at 
102-104 Bellevue the night of the killing. 
Also included in the list of prospective wit- 
nesses at the trial are two former jail 


inmates, Anthony Wells and Paul McCarthy, 
both of whom allege Lewin confessed to 
them and both of whom got a break for 
offering to testify. Wells was shackled to 
Lewin one day when both were being 
shuttled from court to the Charles Street 
Jail. On May 3, 1988, according to court 
records, Wells made a collect call to a 
Boston detective saying Lewin had con- 
fessed and that Wells wanted to squeal. 

At the time, Wells was doing 18 months 
at the Deer Island House of Correction and 
was facing a parole violation. In exchange 
for his help, the DA’s office, according to 
court records, recommended his sentence 
be terminated and that he be placed in a 
month-long drug program before being 
sent to a halfway house. Prosecutors also 
promised to ask the parole board to forget 
about the violation. 


The evidence 

After the commonwealth had lined up 
its rewarded witnesses and muddled 
through the phantom-informant mess, 
there was still one more crushing blow 
waiting to come thundering down. On 
June 12, 1990, the SJC ruled that the prose- 
cution couldn't introduce more than 130 
pieces of evidence it had seized from the 
third-floor apartment in the hours after the 
shooting because the police hadn’t had a 
legitimate search warrant. 

The case, by then, had long become 


more Commonwealth v. Itself than 


Commonwealth v. Lewin. The SJC ruling, 
made after a defense appeal of a lower- 
court decision that had allowed the evi- 
dence, eliminated most of the known 
physical evidence the prosecution had 
going for it. Barred from being entered as 
evidence, among other items, were four 
spent bullets, two of Lewin's fingerprints, a 
tube of prescription foot salve with 
Lewin’s name on it, even the door the fatal 
shot was fired through. 

Bottom line in that ruling is that the state 
lost its evidence because police had failed 
to follow basic procedure. The prosecution 
argued — and a lower-court judge agreed 
— that the cops were entitled to make a 
“protective sweep” of the premises imme- 
diately after the shooting and to seize evi- 
dence that was in plain view. But the SJC 
disagreed, ruling that the number of items 
seized and the amount of time it took to 
collect them (more than three hours) clear- 
ly went beyond the bounds of “protective.” 

And on July 23, the SJC struck again, this 
time barring 29 items that were seized dur- 
ing a warrantless search of the first-floor 
apartment in which Lewin and the others 
were found. In its ruling, the SJC found 
that the scene that night “was one of casu- 
al disregard of governing Fourth Amend- 
ment standards” — a disregard that left the 
state with absolutely no physical evidence 
linking Albert Lewin to anything. 
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But in August, the prosecution got 
lucky. In 1988 there were no identifiable 
fingerprints on the murder weapon, 
according to the FBI. But in 1988 the FBI's 
fingerprint-detecting technology wasn’t as 
good as it is these days, either. So in 
August of this year, less than two months 
before the trial was to start, the ammuni- 
tion clip from the gun was resubmitted for 
testing. The FBI, using a special high- 
intensity-light technique, managed to bring 
out a print — Lewin’s, they say — and 
snap a picture of it. Unfortunately, the fin- 
gerprint was destroyed by a chemical test 
immediately afterward. 

Max Stern, of course, wanted the new- 
found print kept out of the trial, a request 
that has been denied by both the trial 
judge and the SJC. Admitting the print 
would not only force a major rerouting of 
his strategy just weeks before the trial was 
to begin, Stern argued. There was also no 
way for the defense to know just how legit 
the print was, since it was obliterated soon 
after it was discovered. Who knows, he 
argued, it could’ve been planted. 

“The commonwealth,” he said during 
his argument against the print last month, 
“is telling us that we have to take the word 
of the FBI and the Boston Police that this is 
the way it was done.” 

Given the track record of both the state 
and the police so far in this case, that’s not 


a very comforting thought. Q 





Put WBCN on your back and put a 


buck and four cents in your pocket. 
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best-dressed this summer at 


an even better price. 
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at the WBCN Rock Shop. 
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Rates for CALL 

NOW 

(617) 
American 354-3333 
Continental 354-3333 
Delta 354-3333 
Japan Air 354-3333 
Northwest 354-3333 
Pan Am 354-3333 
Swiss Air 354-3333 
354-3333 
354-3333 
354-3333 


FOR YOUR CORPORATE 
TRAVEL NEEDS PHONE 


-617/623-3333 


With thousands of 
people reading our 
paper each week, the 
Phoenix is the perfect 
place to advertise 
your job openings. In 
fact 250,000 college 
students look to the 
Phoenix Classifieds 
every week. So when 
you fill space in the 
Phoenix Classifieds, 
you could fill that 
position! 


To place your ad, call 


267-1234 











Introducing 
a unique way 
to profile 

the details of 
your pets life 


e PHOTO I.D. 
¢ DIETARY GUIDELINES 
¢ TRAVEL DIARY 
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e MEDICAL RECORDS 
eVETTIPS — 
e FAMILY TREE 
e TRAVEL TIPS 
e INSURANCE 


SKOONIEKO INC. 


Orders: 
1 800 235 6646 Ext 489 
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$5.98 Each Plus 
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ROAD RACE 

The Tufts Health Plan 10K for 
Women, one of the region’s top road 
races, takes off from Boston Common 
this Monday at noon. Favored to win is 
1990 world champion Lynn Jennings 
of New Hampshire, but race officials 
stress that the majority of the 5000 
women expected to run this year aren’t 
world-class athletes — they’re just peo- 


Map ple dedicated to fitness and good-spirit- 
, K l GC cé sé ed competition. Related events, includ- 
ing a 1K Fitness Walk for Kids, start at 

10 a.m. The race course begins at the 


( f a | G 4) | corner of Beacon and Charles Streets; 
call 439-7700, 
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FALL 


DINING 


Another Season 

Diners familiar with Odette 
Bery’s Another Season won't 
be surprised by her “New 
England Harvest” fall menu — 
fresh ingredients and unusual 
combinations are the norm at 
this Beacon Hill institution. 
Based on Native American 
foods and recipes from two of 
her favorite Native American 
cookbooks (Barrie Kavasch’s 
Native Harvest and Evan 
Jones’s American Food), 
Bery’s new menu Offers a 
unique approach to fall din- 
ing. Each week features a 
three-course meal of harvest 
delicacies like a roast loin of 
pork stuffed with apples, 
onion, and sage or an 
Iroquois stew of haddock, 
onions, mushrooms, lima 
beans, and dill. Dessert may 
be as intricate as pecan-maple 
cake with warm pear com- 
pote or as unpretentious as 
sweet-potato pie. “My philos- 
ophy on dining out is quite 
simple,” says Bery, who’s the 
owner and head chef of the 
restaurant as well as the 
author of Another Season 
Cookbook. “The atmosphere 
should be elegant and enjoy- 
able, the food delicious, the 
service attentive, and the 
price reasonable.” At a fixed 
price of $17, selections from 
the “New England Harvest” at 
Another Season will be 
offered in addition to the reg- 
ular menu Monday through 
Thursday until the end of 
November. 

Another Season is located 
at 97 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston; call 367-0880 for 
menu information and reser- 
vations. 


— Scott Cardwell 
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The Del Porto home: portrait in energy efficiency 
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The Urban Ark 

David and Elva Del Porto are problem solvers with an eye 
toward conservation. When their kids began taking so many 
showers that they couldn’t keep the hot-water tank in their 
Newton home full, the Del Portos added low-flow shower 
heads — and got a rebate on their gas bill for the first time 
ever. And when they began worrying about how they were 
going to put their kids through college, they decided to add a 
greenhouse to the side of their home to help heat it and cut 
their utility bills. It seems to have worked — the greenhouse 
bas heiped reduce the Del Portos’ annual heating bills by 90 
percent while increasing the property value of their home. 
Today the Del Portos are self-styled conservation experts, 
offering tours/seminars of their “urban ark” for would-be 
energy savers. 

The greenhouse stands 35 feet long, 20 feet high, and 18 
feet deep. In the wall separating it from the kitchen, a fan 
powered by a small photovoltaic panel sucks sun-warmed air 
into the house, where a natural air current ensures its circula- 
tion throughout. 

Photovoltaic panels also provide nighttime light in the 
greenhouse and energy for the fountain in a pond stocked 
with carp and goldfish. Compost is used as fertilizer in the 
greenhouse, where tomato plants bear fruit year ‘round and 
trees bearing figs, lemons, kiwi fruit, and mandarin oranges 
flourish. And insect-eating lacewing larvae have replaced the 
pesticides that the Del Portos found were damaging plants 
and polluting the air in their home. 

Elva Del Porto says the greenhouse has not only made their 
home a “wonderful” and “safe” place to be, it has also 
changed the way she thinks. “When I look at bugs now,” she 
says, “I wonder whether there will be enough of them to feed 
my larvae.” 

The Del Portos are offering seminars at 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. 
on October 6 and 13 and at 1 p.m. on October 14. Call 552- 
7130 for reservations. 

Rs — GR 
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HOTLINES 


Ringing in the season 

It’s that time again — flamboyant flora are making a 
scene all over New England. But where to go? How to 
look for something new and different? For a 24-hour 
foliage update, a free Fall Calendar of Events, and a guide 
to “innovative ways of viewing the state’s glorious color 
show,” call the toll-free Massachusetts Foliage Hotline at 
(300) 632-8038. 

And if you're planning some out-of-town fall foliage cruis- 
es, try the following. 

Connecticut : call (800) 282-6863 — they'll give you 
statewide leaf-color percentages. 

Maine : call (800) 533-9595 — this is the Maine “Leaf Line”; 
they'll also send you a free Maine “The way life should be” 
Vacation Guide. 

New Hampshire : call (800) 258-3608 — they'll give you a 
list of colorful towns and parks. 

Vermont : call (800) 634-8984 — this one offers route num- 
bers for the most colorful drives. 

Rhode Island: call the Office of Tourism, at (800) 556-2484, 
between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. for foliage information. 


— Scott Cardwell 
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Global camp: Nomad's international assemblage 
ERIC ANTONIOU 








Nomad 

Lovers of offbeat curios and collectibles can add a new 
phrase to their hobbyist vocabulary: global camp. That’s the 
best way to describe the ever-changing assemblage of authen- 
tic international arts and crafts now found at Nomad, 
Newbury’s Street’s link to global style. Since Deb Colburn 
took over the two-year-old store in March, the racks of tribal 
dresses from Afghanistan, hand-stitched silk pants from 
Cambodia, and other worldly fashions have had to share 
space with a brilliantly varied selection of artwork, of which 
Colburn says, “What appeals to me is art by untrained artists. 
It’s more honest, naive, soulful.” Some of what you'll find is 
simple and beautiful, like the Kenyan milking jugs seen 
perched in the window during a recent visit. Much of the 
remaining inventory, however, shows Colburn’s playful, occa- 
sionally bizarre sensibilities, including briefcases from 
Senegal, made of pounded-flat orange-soda cans, which open 
up to reveal linings made of colorful Senegalese comics; 
string-art portraits of Malcolm X from Nigeria; wonderfully 
primitive hairstylist signs from Mali; voodoo flags from Haiti; 
and an entire section of calendars, books, and postcards 
devoted to Mexican surrealist Frida Kahlo. 

Nomad is a haven for browsers; you can linger for hours 
and no one will pester you. And the music is great. “Shopping 
here is a real adventure,” says Colburn. “That’s the way I want 
it to be.” 

Nomad, located at 279 Newbury Street, is open Monday to 
Friday from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., on Saturday from 10 a.m. to 7 
ge and on Sunday from noon to 6 p.m. Call 267-9677. 

— TG 
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Memos to 
1. @ & 

Marjorie 

What Silber (probably) said to Clapprood 


by Sharon Brody 


STREETS 


Doormen 

For some reason, these get-ups remind us of Michael 
Caine’s character in the movie Zulu — which led us to won- 
der why they were deemed appropriate for the doormen at an 
urban hotel. A Marriott spokesperson said that the corporation 
“does studies to determine what guests want to see when they 
walk up to the door” — but no one could explain specifically 
why these outfits were chosen. Actually, there’s nothing 
remarkable about the uniform itself; it’s just a white, single- 
breasted tunic, with plain black slacks. But what's with the 
headgear? 

We asked the doormen themselves — how do they like the 
helmets? Aren't they uncomfortable? Not a bit, said one door- 
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and come winter the helmets disappear altogether in favor of 



















Russian-style fur hats.) But more important, don’t they feel a 
little, you know, silly wearing those lids? Our doormen was 
philosophical. “I hear a lot of comments like, “You couldn't 
pay me enough money to wear that hat.’ But I just refer to the 
pocket,” he said, reaching into his pants pocket and withdraw- 
ing an impressive wad of bills. “If I’m going home with a hun- 
dred bucks everyday, you can call me whatever you want.” 




























Megahats: “They do get a little sweaty.” 
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Righting writing 

Does your writing ramble, going on and on without really 

getting to the point of what you are trying to say? Is it a 
Sisyphean endeavor to find the right word to convey a 
thought? If so, give WordRight a call. The writing-consulting 
firm offers writing lessons on a 24-hour telephone hotline, an 
effort to give people “sure and very digestible lessons in an 
environment which is comfortable for them,” says company 
president Susan Benjamin. 

The 900 line is the brain child of Benjamin and company 
co-founder Marcia Yudkin. No strangers to helping folks strug- 
gling with the second of the three R’s, the two have some two 
decades of instruction experience between them. And Yudkin 
recently published her fourth book on writing, Freelance 
Writing for Magazines and Newspapers. 

Each month, Benjamin and Yudkin prepare a new course, 
which consists of seven classes. Callers can tap into a new les- 
son every day. The course repeats weekly until the end of the 
month. In September, “Writing Under Pressure” included 
lessons on getting started, proofing and editing, and organiz- 
ing ideas. October's course, “Building a Better Vocabulary,” 
teaches writers “not just how to use big words, but how to use 
all words well.” 

WordRight keeps lessons concise — they never exceed five 
minutes. At a cost of $2 per minute, no lesson costs more than 
$10. And tele-students can discontinue the lesson at any time 

just by hanging up. 

Call the botline at (900) 535-8800, x377 for a lesson or 
call 536-5225 for a schedule. 

— GR 
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n primary night, jaws dropped around 

Massachusetts as the Democratic ticket 

unveiled itself. In the aftermath of the 
September 18 shocker, what sort of memos might 
the gubernatorial contender have dispatched to his 
strange bedfellow of a running mate? 


September 19, 1990 
To: Marjorie Clapprood 
From: Dr. John Silber 


Miss Clapprood, before this campaign proceeds 
any further (and that is “further,” not “farther” — 
refer to page 46 in Strunk and White's Elements of 
Style for the explanation of this grammatical 
nuance. I mention this, of course, because I sus- 
pect you may be prone to embarrassing yourself 
with usage errors; your flamboyant “Watch out, 
boys” personal style does not lend itself to a pre- 
sentation as articulate as my own), I must discuss 
with you a matter of utmost importance. 

Do not wear heels. 

Without question you understand how crucial it 
is for the voters to have faith in my unrivaled abili- 
ties to instigate change in this commonwealth. It is 
time, therefore, for you to outgrow and disregard 
the perverted clamor for dominance that you 
exhibit, even in height, among your feminist 
brethren. (Yes, “brethren.” Perhaps you insist on 
my refetring to them as your “sisters”; I find that a 
cheapening of the sacred bond of the family unit, 
and I will not budge on the issue. Thus, I provide 
still another example of the kind of forceful, no- 
nonsense leadership I can bring to Beacon Hill.) In 
any event, it is not appropriate for you to be so 
much taller than I. 

My wife of 43 years advises that Pappagallo car- 
ries flat shoes of a sufficiently conservative nature. 
Buy some today. 

I am, of course, not suggesting that you 
assume a subservient role in any substantive way 
in this race. You may, within reason, be as 
forthright as you choose. But in any given cam- 
paign season, there is room enough in the public 
sector for only one straight shooter. And I, as it is 
said, have dibs. I literally wrote the book on the 
subject. In fact, as you would be aware if you did 
not appear to be so preoccupied with cementing 
your reputation as the only state legislator with 
the potential to become a stand-up Combat Zone 
comedian, I am already discussing with my attor- 
neys the prospect of legally changing my name 
to John Silber, Straight Shooter. My legal team, 
however, informs me that the comma ‘is creating 
an obstacle of some sort. So for now, while jour- 
nalists — threat to democracy that they are — 
have free reign to iabei anyone they please a 

straight shooter, I am of rhe strongest opinion 
that it should not be yuu. If you persist in wear- 
ing the high heels to which you are so unfortu- 
nately accustomed, then you wili loom above me 
on the television screens and will have the sym- 
bolic, if not the literal, straight-shooting advan- 
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ROGER JONES 


tage. This is unacceptable. 

I am stire we both agree that it is more impor- 
tant for me to'get-elected: than you, especially 
since the position of lieutenant governor is useless 
and should he abolished. 


September 20, 1990 
To: Marjorie Clapprood 
From: Dr. John Silber 


Miss Clapprood, you are wrong and misguided 
to be offended by my memo of September 19. The 
accusation surfacing in the media that I told you 
“Don’t wear heels” is a blatant lie. The claim that I 
imposed on my running mate a “paternalistic dress 
code” is just another shameful media distortion of 
my views — perpetuated by lesser individuals who 
cannot hope to follow the intellectual path of a 
Yale-educated doctor of philosophy. 

But while we are on the subject of shoes: my 
wife of 43 years advises me that the purchase of 
flats is not enough. You must also change your 
hair. You are no longer to wear it in a style that fur- 
ther elevates your height. Your “large” hairstyle not 
only accentuates an unsatisfactory height disparity, 
but also is unbecoming for a woman of your age. 
All women over 30 should keep their hair closely 


cropped. 


September 21, 1990 
To: Marjorie Clapprood 
From: Dr. John Silber 


Miss Clapprood, it is patently untrue that I 
ordered you to “change your hair.” Whatever dis- 
tress you may have experienced is a result not of 
my memo but of the irresponsible media distortion 
of my clearly stated message — a message for 
which I do not now and will never apologize. 

In fact, it is you who owes me an apology; it has 
come to my attention that you are poised to com- 
promise the unimpeachable values of this cam- 
paign. I am informed that you are willing to violate 
a clearly established rule of this venture: no 
overnight visitors of the opposite sex in the candi- 
dates’ homes, unless they are blood relatives. I will 
tolerate no argument on this point, as I have toler- 
ated none from the Boston University students 
who waged futile, selfish protests against this emi- 
nently sensible campus policy. Miss Clapprood, if 
you wish to entertain male visitors in your home, 
then support my efforts to abolish the office to 
which you aspire. You will, at that juncture, be free 
to return to any tasteless habits you may have 
acquired before our involuntary alliance. 

But for now: no overnight male visitors. 

Finally, on the question of taste: be advised that 
my wife of 43 years was deeply wounded by your 
comment to the sound-bite terrorists yesterday that 
although you have no choice but to support my 
campaign, I seem to think all women have cooties. 


Not all women, Miss Clapprood. Not a 


women. 
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had my first panic attack more 
than 10 years ago, in a bus sta- 
tion in New York City. 

I was standing there, 
waiting for a bus to New 
Jersey, and a feeling of terror 
just seemed to overcome me, 
to gather in my head like a 
sneeze and explode. I didn't 
know what was happening or 
why. All I remember is that I ended up 
squatting on the floor with my arms 
wrapped around a pole, a 22-year-old in a 
tweed sportcoat with a mob of strangers 
swirling around me. 

My heart was racing; I was sweating, 
and crying, and gasping for air. Within five 
minutes, my eyes had swollen shut and my 
hands and feet had gone completely 
numb. I had totally lost control. 

This was the panic attack my life had 
been building toward, and it scarred me as 
surely and finally as if I had stepped on a 
land mine. 

An estimated seven percent of 
Americans now suffer from some kind of 
panic disorder, and most people will suffer 
at least one panic attack during their lives 
in a time of high stress. My illness takes 
one of the most common forms of panic 
disorder: agoraphobia, which literally 
means “fear of the marketplace.” 

Agoraphobics generally have a safe 
place or places in their lives, and the far- 
ther they are from the place or places, the 
greater the anxiety. Some agoraphobics 
can travel many miles, but others don’t 
leave their houses for years. Some agora- 
phobics can’t go into crowded public 
places — supermarkets and restaurants 
commonly trigger attacks. Some, during a 
panic attack, believe they're having a heart 
attack and will die, and some think they're 
going insane. The medical profession is 
still researching and learning about panic 
attacks; the American Medical Association 
didn’t recognize panic disorder as a full- 
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fledged diagnostic condition until 1980. A 
few years ago, a study found that more 
Americans suffer from anxiety disorders 
than from clinical depression, and last 
November a New England Journal of 
Medicine study reported — surprisingly to 
the doctors but not to me — that adults 
with panic disorders are more likely to 
attempt suicide than those with clinical 
depression. 

Whatever form it takes, a panic disorder 
is a lot like an addictive or compulsive dis- 
order: it shapes the sufferer’s life indelibly 
in ways that are mostly invisible to others 
and, for a host of reasons, it defines the 
victim's life, gives it boundaries that are 
alternately suffocating and protective. 

Certainly that was the case with me. 

My life appeared unexceptional to oth- 
ers. I married, had an active social life, and 
built a successful career in journalism. No 
more than a dozen people outside my 
family knew I was agoraphobic, and I 
never spoke about it much, even to those 
who knew. Agoraphobia does not mark 
you outwardly, which makes it all the 
more perplexing to those who know you. 

But the agoraphobia built an emotional 
and geographical border around my life, 
as inviolable as the Berlin Wall once was. 
For 10 years, I couldn't leave the house 
without the fear of panic. I had to carry 
detailed street maps with which I could 
plan escape routes, and several Valiums in 
my pocket. Every move was carefully con- 
sidered. How do I feel today? Is the weath- 
er good? Is the traffic sparse? I never 
missed a day of work because of panic, 
but every morning I started out with the 
fear I would have an anxiety attack and 
have to flee home. For the past four years I 
took a Valium every morning just to get 
myself out the door and to the office. 

As the years went by and the attacks 
continued, my world got smaller. A few 
months after the first attack, I panicked on 
a subway stopped in a tunnel — that was 
the last time I rode public transportation. A 


ANIC 


' series of panic attacks on trips between my 


home, in Brookline, and my parents’ 
home, in Burlington, scratched that trip off 
my list — I didn’t visit them for seven 
years. For a long time I could manage, 
though with much anxiety, to drive to 
Harvard Square. Then, last year, I had an 
especially vicious attack while caught in 
traffic there, and that finally put the Square 
outside my boundary too. That pattern 
repeated itself in place after place. 

Over the past few years, my “comfort 
zone” was limited to no more than 10 min- 
utes (maybe two or three miles) from my 
home, in Brookline Village, and I couldn't 















get into any situations where I might meet 
traffic or where I could be otherwise 
“trapped” and unable to get home in 10 
minutes. If you gave me a map of Greater 
Boston, I could take a red Magic Marker 
and draw, to the exact streets, my bound- 
aries. Outside the boundaries lurked 
panic, and I knew that world only from 
memory and second hand, from TV and 
reading and the stories of friends. 

The boundaries were like the bars of a 
cage. 

But like any other neurotic behavior, a 
panic disorder serves an important func- 
tion for the sufferer. When the attacks 
began, I was young and utterly lacking in 
the confidence and self-esteem needed to 
deal with the adult world; I had a hard 
time separating myself from the protective 
cocoon of my family. Adult life is sprawl- 
ing, complicated, and sometimes fear- 
some, and none of us can ever gain com- 
plete control over it. That, in an inverted 
way, was what the panic disorder gave me 
— the control I had lost by growing up 
and leaving home. My illness sheltered me 
from the world in ways I couldn't manage 
to do myself. 

For years, even my most casual acquain- 
tances knew I loved Elvis Costello. I 
owned all his albums and some bootlegs 
too and sang his songs around the office. I 
told people, proudly and again and again, 
how I had seen him on the tours for his 
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first, second, and third albums in the late 
1970s. A few years ago, after several years 
without touring, Costello made a return US 
tour that included a stop at the Orpheum. I 
hadn’t been that far downtown since my 
first panic attack. 

Everyone assumed I'd go. So I lied. To 
some I said, “ ‘Course I’m goin’. Wouldn't 
miss it for the world.” To others I said, 
“Geez, can you believe it? I have to work 
those nights.” 

My wife went to the concert alone. In 
1978 I had driven 50 miles in a small car 
packed with seven people to see Elvis; 
this time I couldn’t go three miles from 





my house. 

Those kinds of lies were commonplace, 
a constant. 

A close friend would invite me to dinner 
two or three miles away. If I didn’t feel 
right, or feared the trip would spur a panic 
attack, I’d defer. “I’m awfully busy at 
work.” No further explanation. 

“You must come to our house for din- 
ner,” an acquaintance I'd had to my house 
for dinner would say. 

“Of course,” I'd lie. “I'll get back to you 
on it soon.” And then I'd pray the person 
would never call. 

But what choice did I have? What can 
you say when people ask why you don’t 
go to parties, why you don’t spend a few 
weeks each year at the beach, why you've 
never flown, why you don’t ride public 
transportation, why you don’t snap up that 
lucrative job 15 miles away — why, in 
short, you seem to be so odd? I’ve had out- 
right lies, jokes, and deft evasions for all 
those questions, and for so many more. 
Each one made me feel a little less “nor- 
mal” and a little less connected to every- 
one around me. 

Which is not to say my life was totally 
without pleasure. Although I lived most of 
my 20s and eariy 30s in a tiny geographi- 
cal area, I managed to build a good life for 
myself from scraps. There was work, 
which dominated my life. My friends and 
family would come to see me, and we had 
a few regular meeting places within my 
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comfort zone. 

Moreover, my life had many of the same 
day-to-day elements as everyone else’s: 
there was the Stop & Shop on Harvard 
Street; Ciro’s restaurant on Harvard Street 
and the Village Smokehouse in Brookline 
Village; Coolidge Corner had Brookline 
News & Gifts (great magazine rack), 
Paperback Booksmith and the Soundsmith 
record store, and the Gap. I missed lots of 
movies I wanted to see — ones that 
played, say, only in Harvard Square or 
Copley Place — but I saw plenty of other 
good ones at the Coolidge Corner Theater 
and the Circle Cinemas. The library was 
four blocks from my house. There was 
Emerson Park and the Muddy River. And I 
could go to Kenmore Square: the BU 
Bookstore is there and, most important for 
me, Fenway Park. Since 1986 I’ve gone to 
about half the Red Sox home games each 
season — it was a place I could go without 
fear (although I always drove and got 
there an hour and a half early). These 
were places where I felt reasonably. confi- 
dent I wouldn’t have an attack. 

And on occasion I could make a quick 
trip outside my boundary, like a scout 
behind enemy lines. In the past few years, 
though, those excursions became fewer 
and fewer. 

The therapists tell you immediately, and 
your rational mind knows, that panic 
attacks do end, and that you do not go 
insane. But there are places deep within 
me that still aren’t convinced. 

Pain of any kind is tough to describe 
directly — metaphor is the only way. I 
have heard a panic attack compared to 
combat fear and stage fright, but the best 
analogy-I've been able to come up with is 
this one: imagine you're driving home 
from work, on the same roads you've driv- 
en for years. You're listening to the radio, 
or thinking about dinner, or just day- 
dreaming. And another car lurches out 
from a side street. 

Try to call up that fear — the terrified 
confusion, the certainty that excruciating 
pain is coming in a split second and there’s 
nothing you can do to stop it. Remember 
the disorientation, the sudden pounding 
heart, the electrical charge that shoots to 





every nerve ending. Now expand that 
searing mental flash into a second, half- 
minutes, minutes. 

But that’s not really right. I've been in 
car accidents, and they're less frightening 
than a panic attack. 

The physical feelings can be described: 
a racing heart that “skips” beats, dizzi- 
ness and light-headedness, a gasping for 
breath, a sweat that seems to break out 
as suddenly and as forcefully as the 
droplets that fly off the heads of fright- 
ened comic-strip characters. 

The tachycardia and shortness of breath 
in a full-blown panic attack can quickly 
lead to hyperventilation. Hands and feet 
fall asleep. In extreme cases, like mine in 


New York City, the hands and feet go com- 
pletely numb, and even the face stops 
working. Sometimes a panic attack can be 
felt gathering in the feet and legs and scalp 
— a tingling, a rush of blood that is the 
burning of the fuse that will light the 
bomb. 

Not everyone with a panic lives through 
the same thoughts. My dominant thought 
in a panic attack has always been the 
same: this will never end. I’ve had hun- 
dreds of panic attacks that had beginnings 
and ends, but in the middle of one, the 
end seems as unreachable as Heaven. 

e*es8 

Not long after I had been promoted to a 
new job, the owner of the company told 
me about a meeting downtown, at five in 
the afternoon, that would be attended by 
several important clients. I had to be there. 

I left his office stunned. To go down- 
town in the middle of the night was a 
highly doubtful proposition, but to do it 
during rush hour was simply impossible. I 
waited two agonizing days (would I be 
demoted, or fired?), then approached him. 
Looking at my shoes and stuttering, I 
explained my illness. It was the first time 
I'd gone “public.” Thank God, he was 
understanding and kind; still, just having 
to talk about my illness left me shaken, 
and feeling like a freak, for days. 

At the time, I was working as editor-in- 
chief of the Tab Newspapers, a group of 
14 community papers in Boston and its 
suburbs. I had a big staff, a big budget, 
and big headaches. This was a top man- 
agement job in an entrepreneurial compa- 
ny and I loved it, but the pressure was 
intense and constant. 

Work was a mixed blessing. The job 
gave me recognition and was my only 
source of self-esteem. Work was distrac- 
tion, a way to crowd the thoughts of panic 
out of my mind. 

But to work every day with a panic dis- 
order was also shot through with difficul- 
ties great and small. For 10 years I carried 
my panic disorder through my career as a 
monstrous secret, a deformity as appar- 
ently invisible to others as it was obvious 
to me. I didn’t talk about it, because it was 
shameful to me. I was certain people 
would think much less of me if they knew 


— that they would look at me and see a 
mentally ill person and not the competent 
professional journalist and leader I want- 
ed them to see and that, in fact, they did 
see. Only I saw myself as sick and help- 
less. 

Just sitting in a meeting scheduled to last 
an hour behind closed doors could get my 
mind to heave up the question, seemingly 
without reason: can I sit through this, or 
am I going to have an attack? Think of all 
the small requirements and pleasures of 
your job, and think what a burden they 
would be if you were terrified to leave 
your office to travel even a mile away. 

A group of co-workers would go to 
lunch at a restaurant a few minutes away. 


If I'd never been there and it was beyond 
my comfort zone, I'd get another sub from 
the sub. shop next door and eat by myself. 

I never went to the many informal office 
parties at co-workers’ homes. They all 
seemed to be too far away for me. “I work 
with you people all week,” I'd say, with a 
big smile, hoping to joke out of it. “What 
makes you think I’d want to party with 


you on the weekend?” 


Or: “Sorry I can’t make your party. I'd 
love to. But I have family commitments.” 

Or: “Who wants the boss at a party, any- 
way?” 

By necessity, to the outside world I was 


A dramatic mental illness can bring care 


from those from whom you want it the most: 
the family that protected you when you were 
a child. It brings. the kind of loving, 


ified attention we all crave as adults. 





a low-profile editor. I didn’t schmooze at 
events around town. I couldn't. And every 
day at 9.a.m., it was an open question 
whether I could make it to 6 p.m. intact, 
unhumiliated, and sane. 

My mother suffered from a panic disor- 
der throughout my childhood, she later 
told me, but I remember none of it, no 
behavior that as a child I recognized as 
odd. I have absolutely no memory of my 
mother suffering and fleeing places when 
the panic came upon her, but I can’t imag- 
ine that would be lost on a mother-depen- 
dent child. 

What I do remember, much more vivid- 
ly, is that in those same years, I watched 
my mother’s mother, tortured by psychotic 
depression, deteriorate from a frowsy and 
loving Italian mona who treated me and 
my brother to hot-fudge sundaes every 
week, took us for rides on the swan boats, 
and taught us how to play poker to an 
almost permanently hospitalized old 
woman who cried all the time and couldn't 
remember her children’s birthdays after 
the shock treatments. 

Several years into her illness, when I 
was a teenager, she attempted suicide by 
lighting her nightgown on fire. And then 
the Nona I knew for the rest of her life was 
a shrunken, bent, and not always lucid 
shell of the Nona I had grown up with. 
When the panic came upon me, that’s how 
I saw myself: my sanity — my very self — 
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lost forever. I saw the endless suffering of 
my grandmother. 

What I really didn’t believe in, I guess, 
was myself. I had no confidence in my 
own ability to live through strong and 
painful emotions. As successful and well 
adjusted as I appeared to the outside 
world, inside I was a child who needed 
someone or something else — my parents, 
my wife, my therapists, my tranquilizers — 
to allow me to cope. Against panic, I was 
nothing. With nothing inside, I had noth- 
ing to fight the panic with other than sheer 
perseverance, simple living, putting one 
foot in fret of the other. 


unqual- 


To try to go somewhere and have a 
panic attack on the way meant that I had 
failed, and I hated myself for it. Failure 
was not tolerated lightly in my family. The 
panic attack, I was certain, was the direct 
result of a weakness in my character, in my 
strength, in my personality, in all the 
things I had been taught to believe were 
what made a man. My anger at myself then 
was intense and palpable — I would rage 
and smash my fists into my face and 
believe that I deserved it. I cried, and 
sometimes I bled. If I couldn’t cope, I was 
nothing, and there were many, many times 
I couldn’t cope. 

My wife and I were married in 1984 at 
Our Lady of Mercy Church, in Belmont, 
and had the wédding reception at the 
Sheraton Commander in Cambridge. We 
spent our honeymoon night at that hotel, 
and the rest of our honeymoon at our new 
apartment. “Nah, no Bermuda for us,” I 
told people who asked about our honey- 
moon, which, of course, was just about 
everyone. “We'd just prefer to be at home, 
just the two of us.” 

“We'll probably take some day trips,” I 
lied. 

A wedding ceremony is certainly a ner- 
vous time for anyone, but for an agora- 
phobic the thought of it was nearly 
unbearable. There could be no fleeing a 
panic attack at the altar. I spent hours of 

Continued on page 6 
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every day for months before the wedding 
anxious about it, and after we were mar- 
ried my wife confessed her pre-ceremony 
nightmare: that she would get to the 
church and find me gone — running down 
the street in the throes of an unconquer- 
able panic. 

My younger brother Michael, my best 
man, understood and stayed with me the 
night before, delivered me to the church, 
and kept up a stream of jokes and conver- 
sation to try and hold my anxiety at bay. 
But my fear of of panic was still so intense 
that I barely remember the ceremony and 
need to look at photos to remember it 
clearly. 

When I was first asked if I thought my 
illness benefitted me in any way — served 
emotional needs — I was certain the psy- 
chiatrist was playing some kind of 
Freudian mind game with me, trying to 
use that idea to get me to another insight 
entirely. 

But I am served by my agoraphobia, as 
are many people with neurotic illnesses. 
The panic attacks started when I left home, 
when I thought I was alone and had no 
one to care for me, and a dramatic mental 
illness can bring care from those from 
whom you want it the most: the family that 
protected you when you were a child. It 
brings the kind of loving, unqualified, 
understanding attention we all crave as 


adults, and it brings it in a hurry, since you 
are so Obviously desperate. 

It also allows you to control your sur- 
roundings and the people in your life. If 
something like travel was difficult and 
caused discomfort, I could simply say “I 
cannot travel” — and who could argue 
with an illness whose manifestations were 
so obvious to those close to me? 

I have been married for almost six years, 
and my wife and I have been together for 
11 years — since before the panic attacks 
started. In the push and tug of a marriage, 
my illness gave me control. Instead of 
telling my wife I didn’t want to do this or 
that, I could tell her I simply couldn't. She 
could force me, but she loves me very 
much, and she couldn’t stand to put me 
through what she knew would be great 
suffering. 

So I had the ultimate control: my illness. 

“How can you say that? You know about 
my problem.” 


“I know how much it would mean to 


"you, but I can’t possibly do that. I'd have 


terrible anxiety attacks.” 

My wife is a kind and caring person, and 
she bent to the illness. My limitations 
became, in so many ways, her limitations. 
I wanted care, I wanted special attention, 
and I wanted control — and she gave it to 
me. But the way she treated me was often 
with what substance-abuse counselors call 


‘ “enabling behavior.” 


She, like nearly everyone, needed to be 
needed, and I needed her very much. Our 
wants, in a quite unconscious way, 
meshed and to some extent served both of 


us. . 

She had, I thought, some sort of magic 
control over my panic. This meant she 
couldn’t ever be far away from me. 
Overnight business trips were out and, 
more important and much more painfully, 
visits to her parents’ home in suburban 
New Jersey were out. The illness, I 
thought, forbade it. There were many 
arguments and many tears. A lasting rela- 
tionship with another person is one of the 
hardest things we accomplish in this life, 
and a marriage to a person with an illness 
can seem nearly impossible. 

For the 11 years we have been together, 
I have not fought this illness alone; we 
have fought together. But we fought a 
stumbling and half-blind fight, doing what 
we thought was right at the time, and suf- 
fering for it. The fear has always been with 
me — exacerbating the panic disorder —- 
that this good and kind woman would 
finally have enough of my problems and 
demands and would walk away, leaving 
me to permanent and ineradicable suffer- 
ing. But she’s stayed and done her best 
through the darkest hours and days, and I 
am only slowly beginning to realize that I 
do not need to be ill to benefit from her 
love.and care. 
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Last winter was a bad one for my agora- 
phobia. Burned out after six years at the 
Tab, I quit my job to pursue a career as a 
part-time teacher and writer. That change, 
combined with my wife’s busy schedule 
and the cumulative toll of fighting panic 
every day for 10 years, increased my 
everyday anxiety. My comfort zone, 
already narrow, began to shrink further. At 
my lowest point, I was having panic 
attacks in my house. I felt as if I was living 
on the thinnest edge of sanity. 

But ultimately, it wasn’t the anxiety that 
broke me. I just couldn’t fight anymore. I 
felt utterly hopeless; I started to think 
about committing suicide. 

Finally, after a couple days in bed with 
paralyzing depression, I couldn’t get to 
work for the first time. I was teaching a 
class at Boston College, and I drove myself 
there, but I couldn't get out of the car and 
go in. It seemed more than I could human- 
ly achieve. I got myself home, called my 
wife, and said, “Take me to the hospital.” 

I went to the New England Deaconess, 
the same place my grandmother had been 
a long-time patient, because it was the 
hospital closest to my house. I spent four 
weeks as an inpatient there and was ‘put 
on a new, stronger medication, and the 
depression lifted. 

But the inedication, an MAO inhibitor, 
would take more than a month to work its 








hen agoraphobics are talk-show guests or the 

subjects of newspaper articles, media opti- 

mism always has them “cured” by the end of 
the story. “I didn’t leave my house for eight years,” a 
woman says, “and now I jet around the world.” Or: “My 
life was hell until I discovered [fill in the therapy or the 
medication].” 

You just can’t imagine how badly I wanted it to be 
that simple, but for most of us it isn’t. Recovering from a 
panic disorder takes time, persistence, and the willing- 
ness to expose yourself over and over to anxiety-pro- 
voking situations — and suffer a few attacks along thé 
way. 

The agreed-upon treatment is now a mix of medica- 
tion and psychotherapy, although the proper balance is 
still being argued. There is believed to be a neurobio- 
logical basis for panic disorders, and a “vulnerability” to 
panic disorder is now thought to be hereditary — a 
complex of chemicals lurking in the brain awaiting acti- 
vation by certain behavior and cognitive patterns. 

For reasons still unclear even to psychopharmacolo- 
gists, a range of antidepressants are effective in treating 
a panic disorder. The right antidepressant (it depends 
on the person) can greatly reduce the physical symp- 
toms of a panic attack, particularly that awful pump of 
adrenaline; it puts a lid on the panic. Various anti-anxi- 
ety medications can help pull you through the desperate 
moments and can reduce the spiral of anticipatory anxi- 
ety that leads to an attack. 

You can’t medicate thoughts, however, so therapy is 
important. The main techniques agreed upon by most 
experts for managing panic attacks sound simple but 
require the sufferer to take some chances and do some 
hard work. 





PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


Friday nights at 9:30 p.m. have been 
reserved for West Roxbury Today over 
BNN-TV, Cable Channels 3 and 8. 

Bob Godino of West Roxbury is 


COPING WITH PANIC DISORDER 


The process is sometimes called “desensitization,” 
and its main concepts are the following. 

Accept the panic. This is essential. Don’t fight the 
panic. That is guaranteed only to make it worse. The 
body, for some reason, thinks it is in danger and physio- 
logically responds by activating the “fight or flight” 
response: a surge of adrenaline. Be ready for the panic, 
accept it, and keep reminding yourself that no one ever 
died or went insane from a panic attack. It is just a phys- 
ical aberration. 

Face the fear. Don’t run away. That will only make 
the next time more difficult. 

Go with it. Try to “float” above your physical panic; 


watch the panic. Look at it without judgment. Don’t wal-. 


low in it; detach yourself from it. 

Get outside yourself. “Normalize” your thinking. Act 
as you would without the anxiety. Make a point of 
observing the things around you, carry on a conversa- 
tion, focus on the ball game on the radio, and so on. 

Argue with your fears. If your fantasy is that you are 
going to die or lose control, remind yourself that you 
are not going to. Think of the previous attacks you 
have come through. It even helps to talk out loud about 
how you can manage this, that you are not going 
insane, that you have come through worse episodes, 
and so on. 

Focus on your breathing. Draw even, steady breaths 
and concentrate on them. 

Let time pass. The panic will abate. The body’s reac- 
tion will eventually play itself out. Experiment with feel- 
ing the anxiety and feeling it pass. Each time that hap- 
pens, it will add to your confidence. 

Practice, don’t test. You cannot fail. If things don’t go 
well, then you've learned a lesson for the next time. 


camera operator for Great Eastie 
Television. Commentators will be: 


BNN-TV producer of the parade is 
Josie Gioiosa of East Boston and a 


Don’t put the pressure of “I should” or “I must” on your- 
self. Recovery comes through practice, not force. 

Here are some inexpensive paperback books that will 
help you understand panic disorder and learn to cope 
with it. 

Peace from Nervous Suffering and Hope and Help for 
Your Nerves, by Claire Weeks, MD. The British Weeks 
was the first person to write self-help books for people 
with panic disorders, and these two books have 
remained popular and in print through two decades. 
Her work is excellent — lucid, understanding, and 
effective — and is a good place to start. 

The Anxiety Disease, by David Sheehan, MD. Now in 
paperback, this 1983 book was a breakthrough in its 
diagnosis and prescriptives for a lay audience. Sheehan 
was a pioneer in the. use of medication, and his book 


places a heavy emphasis on it. 


Don't Panic: Taking Control of Anxiety Attacks, by R. 
Reid Wilson, PhD. First published in 1986, Don’t Panic 
covers a lot of ground: it offers a clear explanation of 
panic disorder and its causes.and offers a detailed 
behavioral and cognitive program for learning. to man- 
age panic, It’s divided into two sections, “Identifying the 


_ Problem” and “Taking Control of Panic Attacks,” and 


features an appendix called “The Survivor's Guide” and 


an extensive bibliography. Wilson is very big on breath- . ‘ 


ing exercises during an attack. 

The Relaxation Response, by Herbert Benson, MD. 
This 15-year-old book has been a huge bestseller. The 
Relaxation Response is something like meditation but is 
easier and, done regularly, is extremely effective in 
reducing the base-line level of anxiety that makes one 
more prone to panic attacks. 





Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 


Students from the Horace Mann 
School For The Deaf in Brighton will 
participate in Link 4, a student game 
show originating at the Center For 
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producing a series of 24 weekly 
programs scheduled on Friday nights 
on BNN-TV beginning Oct. 5. 

Sidewalk sale days in West Roxbury 
are the subject of his Oct. 5 and Oct. 12 
programs. West Roxbury Municipal 
Police and their Deputy Director Robert 
Francis are featured on Oct. 17. 

Bob has been trained as a TV 
producer at BNN-TV workshops which 
are free to Boston residents. 


East Boston’s Columbus Day 
Parade on Oct. 7 will be cablecast on 
Monday, Oct. 8 from 6 to 9 p.m. 

The BNN-TV van, a traveling studio 
on wheels, will be covering the parade 
on Sunday from a site located at 
Breman and Bennington Streets and 
Neptune Road. 


Denis Martin, Frank Conte, Al Festa 
and Norita Lee. Members of the BNN- 
TV crew will be: Joan Martin, director, 
assisted by Janet Doherty, Steve 
Coveney, Ed Geary, Rob De Rosa, 
Deborah Reilly and Carol Zanstuck. 


Boston Opera Co., with an opera 
theater located at 26 Lind St., Brighton, 
is presenting ‘‘The Pearl Fishers” by 
George Bizet on Saturday night, Oct. 6 
at 10 p.m. The company has a regular 


time on Saturdays at 10 for its one hour 


programs. 


Media Technology of the Boston 
Public Schools. The half hour game 
show will take place on Saturday, Oct. 
6 at 6:30 p.m. Paula Wilson is the 
teacher who has prepared academic 
questions for the students to answer 
during the game. Students are unaware 
of these questions until the compe- 
tition. Link 4 is a weekly feature on 
BNN-TV. 


Watch Neighborhood Network News, Monday through Friday, 5:30, 9 and 11 p.m. on 
BNN-TV, Cable Channels 3 and 8 in Boston. Chris Lovett, news anchor; Charles 
Rasmussen, news director; Jane Morley Schneider, news staff and education reporter. 













































way into my brain chemicals, and when I 
was released from the Deaconess, I lasted 
two days before I fell into an even deeper 
depression, which was triggered by anxiety 
attacks that came nearly every hour. My 
worst fear of the past 10 years, being insti- 
tutionalized, had come true. It had seemed 
to do me good, but now I was worse off 
than before. Truly, I thought, there was no 
hope for an end to my suffering. So I went 
back to the Deaconess, in a state the psy- 
chiatrist called “profoundly depressed” and 
suicidal. I wanted them to put me in a bed, 
let me sleep, and protect me. 

The doctors feared for my safety and 
wanted to send me to a special behavioral- 
and cognitive-therapy unit at McLean 
Hospital, in Belmont, that specialized in 
such illnesses as panic disorders, eating 
disorders, depression, and obsessive-com- 
pulsive disorders. But I hadn’t been to 
Belmont in six years — it was way outside 
my comfort zone — and the fear of attacks 
made me refuse. I was in no state at all to 
try something new. 

As I lay on the floor weeping, I looked 
up to see a stretcher, an ambulance atten- 
dant, and a huge security officer. The 
doctors wouldn’t accept the refusal and. 
finally gave me a choice: get up and vol- 
untarily walk to the stretcher and go to 
McLean's special unit, or be committed to 
a different unit there — a “closed” unit. I 
walked the five steps and climbed on the 
stretcher and went voluntarily to McLean 
in the ambulance, sedated, hyperventilat- 
ing into a paper bag, and holding my 
wife’s hand. 
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There remained some small and hidden 
part of me that desperately wanted to get 
better, but my depression was so profound 
I couldn’t connect with it at first. That part 
of me was coaxed out at McLean, and my 
recovery at last began in earnest. 

A panic attack is a clean crescendo of 
fear. I wish I could say that recovering 
from a panic disorder means a diminuen- 
do of fear that is just as clean. It isn’t. A 
chart of my decade-long battle with panic 
would look something like an hour-by- 
hour chart of the stock market stretched 
over 10 years — rapid fluctuations, slow 
fluctuations, shockingly fast plunges, and 
straining peaks. 

My treatment team at McLean’s Upham 
House taught me two new ways of think- 
ing: “reality checking” my fears about anx- 
iety attacks and the thoughts and feelings 
that lead to them (that’s the cognitive-ther- 
apy part) and specific methods I could use 
to cope with and manage the panic 
attacks when they came (behavioral thera- 
py). 

I would not go insane over an anxiety 
attack, my treaters insisted. No one ever 
has, they told me over and over, including 
me. They reminded me again and again of 
how many panic attacks I had come 
through — and coped with in my own 
way — in the past 10 years. As my time 
went by in McLean, they made me monitor 
my thoughts and feelings, write down the 
ones that could lead to panic attacks, and 
examine them closely. Did they hold up to 
the test of reality? 
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This was the author’s world during the few years before he began recovering. He could travel to work (in Newton, on the western portion of 
the highlighted area), but for the most part, he was confined to the two-mile radius around his home. The arrows show where he worked (in 
Newton) and lived (in Brookline Village). By last winter, he could no longer cross the Charles River. 


Some of the basic behavioral techniques 
are simple: when you feel the panic com- 
ing on, you focus on your breathing; force 
yourself to notice the things around you, 
to get you out of the panic spiral in your 
head; and argue with yourself. Tell your- 
self, “No, I am not going insane. Yes, I can 
manage this.” 

For 10 years, I fought the panic attacks 
furiously as I felt them coming on, and 
when the panic seized me, I often fled. I 
would jump in my car and get away from 
wherever I was and get home. That place 
would then be off the list of places I could 
go. 
That ingrained behavior temporarily 
eased the pain but was exactly the oppo- 
site of recovery. Fighting the anxiety just 
makes it worse. You have to learn to 
accept a panic attack. It is a physiological 
incident that will indeed pass, since the 
body can only pump so much adrenaline. 
And you can’t flee, since it only hardens 
the symptoms. If you stay in a situation 
that creates anxiety, that anxiety will 
recede. 

But the only way for an agoraphobic to 
learn to go places again is to do it — slow- 
ly. To get well, you have to face what you 
fear, and conquer the fear. You need to 
“desensitize” yourself. 

You do this by going on what are called 
“exposures,” in which you expose yourself 
to a normally anxiety-provoking situation 
and use the skills you have learned to 
cope. You go to an anxiety-provoking 
place, feel and watch the anxiety, and stay 
until you conquer it. That builds the confi- 
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dence and the belief in your inner 
resources you'll need to cope when the 
panic attacks do come. I learned again and 
at last: the panic does recede. 

Exposures go slowly. My first exposure 
was to a coffee shop 200 yards from the 
unit in which I was living; it took me two 
weeks to go on an exposure off the 
grounds of McLean. Several exposures 
before that were walking to the edge of 
the grounds, standing by the “McLean 
Hospital” sign, and watching the traffic go 
by. Those were poignant moments for me. 
My worst fear of the past 10 years had 
come. true: I was in a mental hospital. I 
had driven by that sign at least a thousand 
times and sometimes thought of the poor, 
sick souls hospitalized there. 

But I was making progress. Through my 
own hard work, the help of caring experts, 
and the endless support of my wife, fami- 
ly, friends, and fellow patients, I was get- 
ting better. 

It took me nearly five weeks to drive the 
25 minutes and seven miles back to my 
home. Each night I would painstakingly, 
and with much anxiety, drive a little farther 
and then a little father than that. 
Sometimes I'd progress one intersection a 


night. 
sss 


I left McLean at the end of April, after 
two and a half months of hospitalization, 
as the trees were blossoming. The transi- 
tion was hard, but I managed it, and I con- 
tinue to go On exposures nearly every day 
of the week. 

My world is slowly expanding for the 
first time in 10 years. I have been to more 
than a dozen places I did not see in the 
1980s. Over the summer, I worked at a 
place that had been too far outside my 
comfort zone to visit for the past five and a 
half years. By now, I’m writing and teach- 
ing at two local colleges — the career I’ve 
wanted for years. 

After 10 years, I am riding public trans- 
portation again — at first not far, and not 
really to get anywhere, but for practice. 
And now I'm a routine straphanger again, 
though I notice they’ve done away with 
the straps over the past 10 years. 

My recovery will continue slowly. I may 
have painful and discouraging setbacks. 
To a non-agoraphobic, it would seem 
there are so many “easy” places I still can- 
not go, like my parents’ and brother's 
houses in the suburbs. For years, that 45- 
minute trip seemed as impossible as defy- 
ing gravity. Now it is beginning to look 
possible. Just that thought means recovery 
to me. 

I am not cured. McLean is not Lourdes. I 
am still living with, and will for a long 
time, an illness I am learning to manage, 
the way diabetics learn to manage their 
diet and insulin. I have a long way to go, 
but I have come a long way. I have hope 
again. 

And the more I learn, the more I under- 
stand that I am more than my illness. I am 
not just an agoraphobic, I am a man — a 
husband, a son, an employee, a teacher, a 
writer, a neighbor, a friend, a Red Sox fan, 
a jazz buff — who has agoraphobia. That is 
the most important understanding of all. O 
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STRAIGHT 


® 
by Cecil Adams 


This will no doubt come as one of your more bizarre queries, but why not a little levity 
in this world of woe? For 16 years, after every orgasm, whether self-caused or by a lover, 
whether I was bappy or sad, and in 30 different countries, I sneeze, often violently and 
repeatedly. Have you ever beard of such a phenomenon before? I am a 36-year-old female 
journalist, straight, with no known allergies. Is it simply a relaxation of tension or am I 
allergic to sex? It’s not particularly annoying to myself or others, but it intrigues me. It 
doesn’t matter if the sex is oral or more conventional, the man bald or bairy, the location a 
beach, an all-satin bed, or a forest. I await your answer with bated . . . acbhoo! 
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Orgasms in 30 different countries, huh? I’m impressed, sweetie — some of this column's 
hapless correspondents have a tough time getting it in one. But we can compare notes later. 
As far as postcoital sneezing goes, you have to realize that in sex, “idiosyncratic reactions 
are myriad,” as one researcher puts it. Having scoured the literature (and in addition having 
polled the Straight Dope production department, whose sexual eccentricities are 
legendary), I have compiled the following partial inventory of unusual physiological 
reactions to sex. 

1) Sensation of excessive warmth or cold following orgasm, often accompanied by sweat. 
Frequently perspiration is localized in the hands and feet. Masters and Johnson say that 
roughly one-third of both men and women have a sweat reaction on occasion. 

2) Sexual flush, a measlelike red rash that starts in the stomach area and spreads to the 
chest and (in women) the breasts, and in extreme cases can cover virtually the entire body. 
Sexual flush usually begins in the latter stages of foreplay and recedes after orgasm. 
Seventy-five percent of women are said to experience sex flush at least some of the time; 
the figure for men is smaller. Said to be associated with intensity of the sexual experience. 

3 Itching andor tingling following orgasm. 

4) Increased appetite for food, drink, or a good smoke. Very common. 

5) Uncontrollable laughing, talking, crying, or frenzied movement at the point of 
orgasm. Can be very disconcerting for one’s partner, believe me. 

©) Urge to urinate or defecate during or after orgasm. Some women, in fact, emit a clear 
fluid that, depending on whom you ask, is either urine or an analogue to male ejaculate. 

D) Sneezing fits. 

8) Headaches. | got this from Dear Abby. Supposedly this occurs in some men due to 
accelerated heart rate and increased blood pressure during orgasm. Happily, not a common 
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problem. 

9) Miscellaneous other weird reactions. One of my interviewees says sex makes his 
hemorrhoids worse; another says it gives him cramps. We got a real fun bunch around here. 

Exactly what causes all these things is not clear. In general, however, they probably result 
from one or both of the two generalized physiological reactions that occur during sex: 
vasocongestion, i.e. heavy blood flow into various organs (not just the obvious ones), and 
myotonia, or increased muscle tension. As long ago as 1875 it was known that sex 
sometimes causes “engorgement of the erectile tissue of the turbinates,” 4.e., nasal swelling 
and congestion, often accompanied by sneezing. The sneezing may be caused by some 
mechanical irritation of the nasal passages triggered by orgasm, or (and I quote) “it can also 
be initiated by stimuli from the higher cerebral centers such as the psychosexual images 
which are commonly associated with copulation.” Very romantic. 

If you ever want to stop the sneezing, some doctors recommend administering a nasal 
anesthetic before getting into the sack. I have a somewhat boring prescription here calling 
for one percent tetracaine and two percent ephedrine sulphate, but I note that in ages past 
they used cocaine. No fooling. Give it a whiz and let me know what happens. If that fails, 
one remedy in the Journal of the American Medical Association requires “cauterization of 
va ei nasogential areas,” which sounds pretty horrible. I'd say you're smart just to leave 

gs alone. 
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4 
What ts this story I bear about manufacturers putting blood plasma into bair shampoo? 
Supposedly this is the source of the protein in all those shampoos and conditioners that 
promise to put protein back in your bair. Is this true? Is our bair so dead that we must 
pump blood into it? 
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This is one of the great modern folktales, pumpkin, and believe me, what you've heard 
so far is strictly the PG version. One of the more baroque elaborations has it that the protein 
comes from blood drained from starving Haitians. Another claims it comes from — get 
ready for this — aborted babies. The latter story may derive from the fact that face creams 
offered by European clinics occasionally include cells from sheep placentas and the like. 
Horrified spokesbeings for several American cosmetic companies, however, assure me that 
no US manufacturer would dream of using such a thing. 

This is not to say the origin of hair shampoo protein isn’t a bit on the grisly side. Much of 
it comes from what are euphemistically described as “food industry by-products,” i.e, 
boiled animal leftovers. In Revion’s Flex Balsam & Protein Body Building Conditioner and 
Body Building Shampoo, for example, we find such ingredients as “hydrolyzed animal 
protein” and “keratin amino acids.” The former is derived from the hooves of moo-cows 
(mostly), whose other components wound up on somebody’s dinner table. Keratin, on the 
other hand, is derived from animal hair. Sounds pretty gross, but animal by-products are 
used in a great many household products, so try to steel yourself. 



















Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver the Straight Dope on 
any topic. Write to Cecil Adams, the Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215. 
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FRIDAY 
EMIN UNIVERSITY OF LIFE offers “an 
evening of atmospheres, auras, etherics, electrical 
vision, fairies, and more” at 7 p.m. at 3 Church St., 











Harvard Square, Cambridge. Admission $12.50; call 
465-9852. 
ORGANIZATION FOR SOBRI- 
support groups at 8 p.m, 


ETY sponsors recovery 
soiiighet ot tha. Acne Sauer Unitarian Church, 351 
Boylston St., Boston, and at 7 p.m. on Sun. at First 
Church Unitarian, 2 Church St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 491-9078. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an Incest Survivors 
Anonymous meeting at 6:30 p.m. and a meeting for 
women who have surrendered a child to adoption 
at 7 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a writing group at 
noon at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354- 
8807. 








SUNDAY 
ART AND FAITH WORKSHOP is held at 2:30 
p.m. at Song of the Turtledove, 11 Montaque St., 


Donation $5; call 492-6512. 
THa SdcKLe CELL ASSOCIATION OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, in conjunction with the 
Newborn Screening Project, offers the workshop 
“Peer/Parent Support Groups: A Proven 
to Coping” at 1 p.m. at the Midtown Hotel, 220 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 427-5335. 
THE BOSTON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY 
sponsors an all-plant-based potluck meal at 5 p.m. 
and a discussion group on “Is Animal Liberation 
Possible?” at 6 p.m. at the Adventist Church, 105 
Jersey St., Boston. Free; call 424-8846. 
BOSTON BISEXUAL MEN’S NETWORK 
offers its monthly event for bisexual people to meet 
other bisexuals and talk about relevant events at 8 
p.m. at the Community Center, 338 Newbury St., 
Boston. Cover $2; call 247-6683. 
BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LESBIAN 
YOUTH drop-in center opens at 2 p.m. today. On 
Wed., a general meeting begins at 7:30 p.m.; a new 
persons’ meeting begins at 6 p.m.; Men’s and Women's 
Issues groups meet separately at 6:45 p.m. All take 
place at St. John the Evangelist Church, 35 Bowdoin 
St., Boston. Open to those 22 and younger. Free and 
wheelchair accessible; call 523-7363. 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR SOBRI- 


MONDAY 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
WOMEN offers a meeting of a legislative and 


electoral committee to organize feminist candi- 
eee ee 
782-1 


QUEER NATION offers a group meeting to con- 
front homophobia, “queer invisibility,” and hetero- 
sexism. Call 577-8123 for location and time. 
SPIRIT OF SURVIVAL offers a panel and work- 
shop on the abuse suffered by persons with disabili- 
ties at 1:30 p.m. at Boston University, 745 Comm 
Ave, Boston. Fee $15; call 787-5164. 


TUESDAY 
LIVING WELL SERIES offers a workshop in cel- 
ebration of National Coming Out Day at 6:30 p.m. at 
338 Newbury St., Room 203, Boston. Free; call 267- 


0900. 

“FAMILIES FIRST” offers the seminar “To Yell 
or Not To Yell: Constructive Ways To Express Anger” 
at 12:15 p.m. at the Children’s Museum, 300 
Congress St., Boston. Admission $10; call 426-6500. 
FRAMINGHAM GAY AND LESBIAN 
YOUTH GROUP offers its bi-monthly event open 
to youth 22 and under at 6 p.m. at the Civic League 
Building, 214 Concord St., Framingham. Free; call 
os 872-5218. 

EMIN UNIVERSITY OF LIFE offers a lecture 
on understanding the tarot at 8 p.m. at the Elizabeth 
Peabody House, 277 Broadway, Somerville. 
Admission $5; call 648-6811. 

ECUMENICAL TASK FORCE ON AIDS 
offers a and healing service at 7:30 p.m. at St. 
Jean's Church, 253 Watertown St., Newton. Free; call 
332-0445. 

WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL UNION offers a workshop on effective 
job-hunting at 3:30 p.m. at 356 Boylston St., Boston. 
Fee $15; call 536-5657. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a sexual-harassment- 
at-work support group at 6:30 p.m., a rap for les- 
bians over 30 at 7 p.m., and a bisexual rap at 7:30 
p.m. All take place at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 


WEDNESDAY 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE offers a lecture on 
women and leadership at 7:30 p.m. at Pine Manor 
College, Founder’s Room, 400 Heath St., Chestnut 
Hill. Free; call 731-7118. 
JEWISH VOCATIONAL SERVICE offers a 
workshop on successful job-search strategies for a 
tight job market at 11 a.m. at 105 Chauncy St., 
Boston. Admission $20; call 451-8147. 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR SOBRI- 
ETY sponsors a recovery support group at 7 p.m. at 
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Memorial Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; 


call 491-9078. 

AND DEPRESSIVE 
ASSOCIATION holds its weekly support-group 
meeting at 7 p.m. at the deMarneffe Cafeteria, 
McLean Hospital, 115 Mill St., Belmont. Free; call 
855-3665. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a lesbian Al-Anon 
meeting at 6:30 p.m., a battered women’s support 
group at 7 p.m., and a writer's support group at 7:30 
p.m. All take place at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
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Free; call 354-8807. 

BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LES- : 

BIAN YOUTH. Sce listing for Sun. Improve Your 
THURSDAY SELF-ESTEEM 


CIVIL RIGHTS announces the “Gay and Lesbian 
p> seep: abel ee recon peg had 


5:30 p.m. at Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. 
“WHOLISTIC HEALTH: A WAY OF LiPe,” 
a series offered by the Fenway Community Health 


Center, continues with the workshop “Keeping 
Balance with Food” at 6 p.m. at the Boston Living 
Center, 140 Clarendon St., 7th floor, Boston. 
Admission $5; call 267-0900, x252. 
“FACE THE JOB HUNT WITH CONFI- 
DENCE!” is a workshop presented by the Rabb 
sr neesy preabobd ag at the Garage Mall, 81 Mt. 
Auburn St., . Reservations required. 
Admission $10; call 868-8886. 
“FAMILIES FIRST” offers seminars at the 
Children’s Museum, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
“Getting Kids To Sleep So You Can Sleep, Too!” 
begins at 12:15 p.m. and “Especially for Mothers of 
Babies Under a Year” begins at 1:30 p.m. Admission 
$10; call 426-6500. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE offers a seminar on the 
transformation from being a working couple to 
working parents at 12:30 p.m. at the Center for 
Research on Women, 828 Washington St., Wellesley. 
Free; call 431-1453. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a cancer support 
rene dah rm and a facilitated open discussion for 
incest survivors and an open meeting of the 
Lesbians Choosing Children Network at 7:30 p.m. 
All take place at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; 

call 354-8807. 
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Group olslemigtei a, Te} 





FRIDAY 
“FAMILIES FIRST offers art workshops for 
parents at 10 a.m. and 12:15 p.m. and the seminar 
“Just for Parents in Dual-Career Families” at 12:15 
p.m. at the Children’s Museum, 300 Congress St., 
Boston. Admission $10, $15 per couple; call 426- ~- 


Anonymous meeting at 6:30 p.m. and an open read- 
ing of women’s poetry, short stories, journal 
excerpts, and other work at 8:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 







PROJECT eens scalpel intensive Call 661-3727 
outpatient treatment users. Services 
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ing, recovery groups, medical screenings, and AIDS Serving ho Groster Ration aren since 1975. 
counseling and testing. Project Outreach is located 
at the Macht Building at Cambridge Hospital, 7 
Camelia Ave., pores 
GAY AND HELPLINE provides 
support, information, crisis intervention, and refer- 
rals. Sponsored by the Fenway Community Health 
Center, the helpline is open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 6 to 11 p.m. and on Fri. and Sun. from 6 to 8:30 
p.m. Free; call 267-9001. 
PROJECT CARE/ AIDS offers anonymous, con- 
fidential, and free counseling and HIV-antibody test- 
ing in Wareham, New Bedford, Plymouth, Hyannis, 
and Martha’s Vineyard. Call (800) 696-2437. 
THE MENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION OF 
CENTRAL MIDDLESEX offers a 24-hour 
helpline to provide assistance on any personal prob- 
lem. Call (508) 263-8777 or (508) 486-3130. 
CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL offers individual and 
group treatment for stress disorders, panic/anxiety 
attacks, chronic headaches, hypertension, bulimia, 
chronic pain, weight problems, smoking, and obses- 
sive-compulsive disorders. Call 498-1520 . 
COMMUNITY PROGRAMS AGAINST 
SEXUAL ASSAULT offers hotline counseling, 
medical and legal advocacy, referrals, and free 
counseling for women who have been raped or sex- 
ually assaulted and for their family members and 
friends. Call 536-6500. 
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Spaulding Rehabilit.xtion Hospital. The access line 
offers information on recreational activities. Call 
720-6659. 

PROJECT RACHEL offers confidential counseling 
and sacramental reconciliation for women and men 
experiencing grief and remorse due to a past abor- 
tion. Call 783-5480. 
WORKSHOPS FOR MENTAL-HEALTH 
PROFESSIONALS on treating adult children of 
alcoholics are offered at McLean Hospital, 115 Mill 
St., Belmont. Call 855-3361. 

YOUTH BUSINESS INTIATIVE provides free 
business training and financial assistance to Greater 
Boston residents ages 18 to 30. Call 338-0815. 
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PARENTHOOD 738-1370 
ee Affordable Birth Control & Gynecological Services 

Abortions (Up to 18 Weeks) 

Free Walk-In Pregnancy Testing 

Confidential, Personalized Care 

Prompt Appointments-Evening & Saturday Hours 
1031 Beacon St., Brookline 
Conveniertly located on the Green Line 

















Live to your Fullest Potential 
HYPNOTHERAPY/PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The Inner Power Development 
Center continues to offer the successful 
combination of modern/traditional 
psychotheraputic treatment with hypnosis 
to aid in the elimination of negative 
thoughts that lead to anxiety, depression, 
low self-esteem and unwanted behavior 

patterns and substance abuse. 


call: 696-2375 for Brookline 
or Milton appointment 
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Joyce Dolberg Rowe 
Director of continuing 
Education for the 
Massachusetts 
Hypnosis Society 


The Brookline office has rental 
space available for therapist. 
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¢ couple relati ips 
¢ family issues 
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Ea Bennett Street Café 


DINING Go00d grazing 


ee by Robert and Lovise Nadeau 


Charles Hotel, One Bennett Street (extension of Eliot Street), 
Cambridge, Harvard Square, 661-5005. Open seven days from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. Street-level 
access via garage and elevators; parking discount with valida- 


tion. 


musing as it was to watch 
A Boston’s hotels vie with 

increasingly luxurious 
and expensive dining rooms, it is 
even more fun to watch them 
respond to a recession (two or 
more consecutive quarters of 
“negative growth”) in the fancy- 
restaurant business. 

Rather quickly, the exclusive 
tone of the expense-account 
eateries has proven a little too 
exclusive. A few of the latecomers 
have recast their themes down 
market; almost all have cut -back 
on garnishes and conspicuous 
non-consumption. A bit of dust is 
settling on some of the rooms as 
they cut labor costs by closing a 
day or two a week or eliminating 
lunch. 

The emphasis — and the atten- 
tion of those hired-gun executive 
chefs — is shifting toward the sec- 
ondary dining rooms, the cafés 
where hotels had been providing 
a more basic menu at all hours. 

At the Charles Hotel, the highly 
regarded Rarities plugs on with 
ultra-luxe nouvelle American cui- 
sine, but the Bennett Street Café 
has been building up from ham- 
burgers, sandwiches, and grilled 
pizza. It now calls itself “an 
American bistro.” 


If top-price dinners are begin- 
ning to wear On you, you can 
now enjoy anything from a graze 
to a moderately expensive full- 
course dinner. With some selec- 
tion, one can have much of the 
flavor, though not the service, of 
Rarities at the price of a non-hotel 
dinner out. This is especially true 
of entrees and desserts. 

The bread basket looks great, 
but other than a clever sour- 
dough-rye roll with poppy seeds 
inside and sesame seeds outside 
at lunch, there were no knock- 
outs. The other lunch bread was a 
moist, sweet square of cornbread. 
At night, the rye roll was all 
poppy seeds with an unbalanced 
flavor. The cornbread had 
jalapefio bits in some bites, but 
not enough cheese content to 
make them work as seasoning. A 
sourdough white roll was plenty 
sour but too soft. 

Caesar salad with sourdough 
croutons ($6.95 as a lunch entree, 
$3.75 as a side salad) is one with 
the anchovy on top, not ground 
into the dressing, which thus lacks 
salt and flavor. There is a nice 
dish of romaine with buttery crou- 
tons, more likely grilled than fried 
or toasted. 

Grilled garden vegetables 


($2.95 lunch, $3.50 dinner) is a 
fine assortment with artistic 
crosshatching, but not flavor of 
the fire, and generally under- 
cooked. The census at dinner was 
carrots, zucchini, eggplant, toma- 
to, scallions, and such. 

Our best appetizer was a split- 
up grilled pizza “with rosemary 
and walnut crust,” andouille, and 
rock shrimp ($8.95), available at 
dinner. This andouille is the pep- 
pery Cajun-style sausage, not the 
French one stuffed with chitter- 
lings. It perfectly complements 
small shrimp in a kght tomato 
sauce with scallions, and even the 
rosemary comes through some- 
times. Again the grill marks are 
more decorative than functional, 
but this gourmet pizza, a little 
larger than some around, will 
appetize a table of diners nicely. 

They then could move on to a 
dinner entree as substantial as 
“free range veal with eggplant and 
sage” ($17.25). This is the kind of 
Italian-nouvelle platter that 
prompted the ’80s epiphany that 
all fine dining doesn’t have to 
be French. The plate is utterly 
stolen by an irresistibly comfort- 
ing square of polenta enriched 
with cheese, butter, and pine nuts. 
It’s also hard to get under the 
branch of deep-fried sage leaves, 
which are like herbal tempura. 
But down there is the veal — 
tougher and tastier, as you would 
expect from unconfined calves — 
grilled and sliced thin in a sagey 
tomato sauce. And the eggplant, 
classically garnished with roasted 


red peppers and rolled up like 
roses. Yes, this is why they go to 
chef school. 

Lamb kebab ($13.75) comes as 
a double portion of impeccably 
lean chunks, perhaps even lower 
in fat than one might want for a 
grilled meat, but served rare and 
tender as ordered. Again the gar- 
nishes are important: grilled fen- 
nel bulb and eggplant, tabouli 
made with plenty of wheat, and a 
relish-salsa of chopped tomato 
with capers and vinegar — a taste 
like gazpacho. 

Pastas are available in all levels 
of familiarity, price, and portion 
size. 

Our luncheon portion of 
“cilantro fettucine with veal and 
smoked tomato” ($8.75 as a lunch 
entree; $5.25 as an appetizer; 
$8.25 as a dinner appetizer; 
$13.95 with duckling) was very 
large and filled with those tasty- 
tough veal strips, each with a hint 
of garlic. There was some cilantro 
and hot pepper to the light toma- 
to sauce but no cilantro in the 
green pasta, and no smoke to the 
sauce. But a fine dish if you 
ignore the mienu description. 

There is a short list of wines by 
the glass or bottle on the table, 
but at $4.25 for a glass of Deloach 
blush Zinfandel, we are pushing 
the outer envelope of mark-up. 

Dessert is a treat and not too 
expensive, as the options have 
been held down to five items on a 
tray. 

Fruit flan ($3.75) was a glorious 
layout of glazed strawberries, 
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kiwi, and blackberries on a thick 
creamy layer, with pastry to die 
for. 

The chocolate torte ($3.75) has 
that great flavor they used to put 
in chocolate mousse. What is that 
flavor? Rum, that’s it, and it’s 
exquisite. Cappuccino is only $2 
and very good. 

What's been sacrificed at the 
Bennett Street Café is decoration, 
formal atmosphere, and service. 
This last omission is unnecessary. 
On both of our visits we had sev- 
eral servers who seemed to be out 
of touch with one another. Both 
times food was slow to reach the 
table, yet the check came with 
dessert. 

That’s the kind of practice the 
phrase “adding insult to injury” 
was coined to cover. The lan- 
guage implies that we are spend- 
ing units, not guests: “Can I pro- 
cess your check?” and “Is that 
your water glass?” A busperson 
tried to remove our silver and the 
bread basket between appetizers 
and entrees. 

Appearances are clean and 
functional, with a slight tropical- 
resort theme provided by tropical 
plants, wicker chairs, and waiters 
in shorts (seasonal). 

Atmosphere derives heavily 
from the Harvard Business School 
across the way, with loud, attrac- 
tive stockbrokers-in-the-making 
gossiping about the sort of people 
who misinterpret leading indica- 
tors. It kind of makes me yearn 
for the days of sandals and 


spaghetti. Q 
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This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 
These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 
length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant 
listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its 
type in its area. 

The date appearing at 
the end of each entry indi- 
cates the year and month 
of review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dol- 
lar and is the range quoted 
for entrees, unless fol- 
lowed by “ac,” indicating a 
la carte. Bear in mind some 
menus change seasonally. 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 
Botelph’s on Tremont, 569 Tremont 
St., South End, Boston, 424-8597. Daily from 
11:30 a.m. - 11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access up a few steps from street 
level. $6-13. 

Less a sequel to the successful St. 

Botolph restaurant than a ‘90s grazeteria. 
Entrees are held down to pastas and grilled 
pizzas so appetizers can go wild and crazy. 
Addictive focaccia bread, fine fried cala- 
mari, sweet-potato fries — even duck ravio- 
li with hoisin buerre blanc is good to eat, 
better to talk about. Italian flavors keep 
things focused. It’s loud, it’s fresh. Dress for 
a white room with black chairs and red 
cushions. (8/90) 
Chef Chow’s House, 354 Chestnut Hill 
Ave., Brighton, 566-2275. Sun.- Thurs., 
11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m. - 
11 p.m. $4-10. 

Not a top-notch Mandarin-Szechuan 

restaurant, but rather good for the. suburbs, 
and a big step up for Coolidge Corner. Go 
for steamed ravioli, spicy dishes, and 
General Gau’s chicken with its tasty cro- 
quettes. Our reviewer advised against 
greasy noodle dishes and most fried food. 
(8/90) 
The Grille at 1706, 1700 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-3400. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m., Sun. noon-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. Sidewalk-level access but up two steps 
to most tables. Sidewalk café tables at 
lunch. $6-13. 

Until the Italian food is improved, I’m 
recommending the Greek dishes here, such 
as fried calamari (kalamarakia, in its soul), 
various kebabs, and moussaka. Also broiled 
bluefish and a nice, oversize line of burgers. 


geriatric crowd and attract the yuppie ele- 
ment. The strategy is better food at moder- 
ate prices, and it should prove a winner. 
(8/90) 

Jimy Mac’s Southern Comfort, 300 
Beacon St., Somerville, 547-1770. Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $4-20 (most $6-10). 

The most authentically Southern of the 
revival barbecues, with huge, starchy side 
dishes; large, creamy desserts; and vast por- 
tions of pit-barbecued ribs, spicy fried 
chicken, and such. Expansion to a sit-down 
restaurant has brought on more desserts, 
more fried fish, a Sunday brunch with grits 
and country ham, and some Cajun-style 
dishes, notably a fine jambalaya. Great fries. 
Pit master Butch. Harris is the classic 
grouchy character often associated with bar- 
becue. (9/90) 

Le Grand Café, 651 Boylston St., 
Boston, 437-6400. Mon. 8 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Tues.-Thurs, 8 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 8 
a.m.-midnight, and Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level access 





3 bathroom down one full flight of stairs. 
Sound salads, honest soups, straight 
sandwiches, several kinds of roast chicken, 
and huge desserts amid the tourist traps of 
Boylston Street. Despite the French decor, 
the taste is American and the danger is 
creamy blandness. Avoid that with peppery 
fried calamari, grilled-eggplant pizza (with 
real pesto underneath), and anything 
chocolate except the frozen yogurt. Or go 
for it with chicken pot pie topped with real 
mashed potatoes. An informal but very nice 
and extremely useful place. (8/90) 
The Leading Zone, 150 Kneeland St., 
Boston Leather District, 695-0087. Daily 8 
a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
Ramped access. $10-14. 

Talk about frame-breakers, you're down 

by South Station, you go into this late-’70s 
industrial-style magazine-layout room, then 
your table is a work of art under glass, and 
the food is Southern barbecue. Some of it 
— salads, smoked sausage, ribs, okra pop- 
corn, hush puppies, grilled tuna, pulled 
pork — is first rate, if not perfectly authen- 
tic. You've got a lot to talk about, but it’s 
loud. Go in costume, you'll fit right in. 
(8/90) 
Water Café, 560 Tremont St., Boston, 
South End, 350-8915. Mon.-Fri. 7:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5:30 p.m.-10 p.m., and Sat. 9 a.m. - 
3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Access 
down four steps and up one bump from 
sidewalk level. $9. 

Cheap thrills in an area bounded by 
Hamersley’s, St. Cloud, and Icarus. A chang- 
ing menu with some weak spots, but the 
hits — pizzette, crab cakes, seafood-cum- 
pasta, desserts amid decaf cappuccino — 
are as good as versions costing twice the 
price downtown. Ethnic dishes good but 
need some tuning. Loud but uncrowded 
room somewhat hard-edged for convivial 
dining, but superbly priced for semi-boho 
quarter. Wear your beret. (8/90) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 
Besteon Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.-10. p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken take- 
out into the restaurant category. As such, it’s 
a no-frills, no-service bargain in gourmet 
fast food. Why go to some national chain 
when you can have rotisserie chicken, fine 
chicken pie, real mashed or boiled pota- 
toes, and a choice of yuppie salads and 
cookies for a few dollars more? Bring your 
favorite barbecue sauce from home. (10/89) 
Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from 
sidewalk level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
menu.with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit- 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce deep. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
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prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 
affording the opportunity for various smutty 
jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbe- 
cue, and salads decently priced; dodge 
conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 

Cambridge Brewing Company, 
Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer. $5-8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 
back from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with 
good chowder, salads, burgers, fish and 
chips, and potato skins. With anything fanci- 
er, our critic found fault. Build your dinner 
around the brews. A loud setting with a 
pretty sedate, MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) 

Deli and Grill, 90 River 
St., Cambridge, 868-6740. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.- 
8 p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. Access up 
one bump from sidewalk level. $5-7. 

A clean and pleasant Cambridgeport 
grilled-sandwiches kind of place that attract- 
ed my attention with a fine order of barbe- 
cued ribs. They are finished on the gas grill, 
and though this isn’t authentic Kansas City 
practice, it makes a nice order of ribs, 
cheap, and with some parking in the area. 
Take out, or inhale them right there. (6/90) 
Cottenweed Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar, $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American nouvelle 
comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a bouill- 
abaisse-like fish stew with hot pepper. 
Regular Mexican food much better than we 
usually get. (3/89) 

Jake and Earl's Dixie 

1273 Cambridge St., Cambridge, 491 “RIBS. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Access up one bump from sidewalk 
level. $4-8. 

Take-out branch of the East Coast Grill 

set up with five stools but decorated like a 
roadside museum of Southern shlock cul- 
ture and rib religion. North Carolina pulled 
pork made the reputation of the place, but 
I'm impressed with the Memphis dry-rub 
ribs, which feature a thick but never burned 
crust of incredible caramelized pepper fla- 
vor. Great sauces and cornbread, too. The 
jerked chicken is, like, look out there. Other 
ECG favorites, Caribbean desserts, sneak in. 
Tone is late hippy. Wear your thickest 
drawl. (6/90) 
Porterhouse Café, 2046 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 354-9793. Tues.-Sun. 5-10 p.m. 
No credit cards, Full bar. Access up two 
bumps from sidewalk level. $6-10. 

Texas heaven in the booths of a Porter 
Square bar. No atmosphere but incredible 


background mix of real old Chicago blues 
and real even-older country-and-Western 
music. Food is heavily smoked, Texas style, 
SO stait with the pulled chicken and various 
beef components. Hot barbecue sauces, 
and the legendary El Yucateco red-pepper 
sauce on every table. Great fries, too, and 
no-tomatoes chili, as it ought to be. 
Vegetarians can eat the grilled fish, or just 
the French fries. (6/90) 


CHINESE 
Beijing W!, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middle- 

brow taste for generous platters of aptly 
fried food, inexpensive. The specialities are 
scallion pancake, General Gau'‘s chicken, 
and sesame beef. Don't order anything arty 
and you will be mightily pleased. We all 
agree that dry, sautéed, spicy green beans 
— my favorite item here — aren't arty, 
right? (9/89) 
Bernard’s Chinese Gourmet 
Peking, the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 969- 
3388. Open daily 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5- 
9:30 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Street-level access. $6-13. 

An unusually gooc! Chinese restaurant 

for the suburbs despi.e the only-average 
deep-frying, usually the sine qua non of 
suburban Chinese food. The strengths here 
are more authentic: dumplings, noodle 
dishes, seafood, crisp vegetables in soups 
and stir-fries, and the semi-dietetic steamed 
dishes. Leans Mandarin. Only concession to 
the mall environment is otherworldly acous- 
tics, but the joys of Bloomingdale's and first- 
rate Peking ravioli under one roof are 
already extraterrestrial. (4/90) 
Crystal Restaurant, 460-464 Mass Ave, 
Central Square, Cambridge, 576-1550. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-10:30 p.m. and on Fri. and 
Sat. 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Sidewalk-level access. $4-13. 

A lengthy menu with important concen- 
trations in spicy Szechuan dishes, seafood 
in all provincial styles, and cold appetizers. 
Of that last, don’t miss jade pea pods, which 
is actually a dish of cold garlicky shrimp 
with snow peas. Splendid red-sauce (“hong 
shill”) eggplant, too. Overlong menu means 
stick with their specialties and what is sell- 
ing briskly, or I'm not responsible. (6/90) 
Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St, 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 
bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an out- 
standing salt-and-pepper squid-and-seafood 
hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, General 

Continued on page 12 
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Continued from page 11 

Gau's chicken, is full of strong flavors, cor- 
rectly balanced. (4/89) 

79 Restaurant, 640 Washington St., 
Boston, 451-9772. Open daily 9 a.m.-10 
p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Up one full flight 
of stairs, no wheelchair access. $3-11. 

And now, in the heart of the Combat 

Zone, a peaceful and well-isolated (second 
floor) restaurant combining Vietnamese and 
Mandarin-Szechuan and Cantonese dishes. 
So you can have Vietnamese spring rolls 
and soup, General Gau’s chicken, the chow 
foon of your pasta-mad dreams, and a 
Vietnamese fruit milkshake for dessert. And 
should. All of it good, but my nod to the 
Mandarin-Szechuan dishes, which are 
among the best of their ilk in greater 
Chinatown. (3/90) 
Taiwan Cwisinme, 63 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 
11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan orange- 
flavored beef. The Taiwan modernizations 
include extra deep-frying and plenty of gar- 
lic. (6/89) 


INDIAN 
Indian Globe, 474 Mass Ave, Central 
Square, Cambridge, 868-1866. Open daily 
noon to 10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. 
Sidewalk-level access. $6-y. 

Not the first, or the fifth, Indian restau- 

rant in Central Square, but a good one: 
cheap even by Indian-restaurant standards, 
with good tandoori, a number of vegetarian 
curries, a variety of breads, fine fried appe- 
tizers, and excellent chutneys and pickles. 
Desserts, soups, and the lamb dal piyaza of 
our night were undistinguished. Informal 
and already popular with a young crowd. 
(2/90) 
Royal india, 1215 Comm Ave, Allston, 
787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $6-10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 
Indian food policy, which means great 
breads, fascinating creamy curries with 
fresh coriander liberally applied, and a 
steady, slow-burn level of spicing, similar to 
the one-asterisk dishes in Thai places. Some 
disappointments on the tandoori menu, and 
the frying could be lightened up, but every- 
thing we had was edible — nay, filling, gen- 
erous, and inexpensive. Don’t miss the 
Moglai murgh (chicken and mushrooms) 
and watch for blackboard specials. (10/89) 
Taj Mahal at Kenmere, 484 Comm 
Ave, Kenmore Square, Boston, 247-8181 or 
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247-7266. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC 
Visa. No liquor. Access down seven steps 
from sidewalk level. $4-13. 

The Taj Mahal took over the space from 
the Oasis at Kenmore, but the great, mari- 
nated beef kebabs and the rest of the 
Middle East menu linger on and even con- 
tribute to the mixed-tandoori platter. The 
Indian staff is associated with India 
Pavilion, a Central Square favorite, and 
shows a subtle hand with rich, spicy North 
Indian stews and fried appetizers. All the 
two cuisines have in common is that this 
restaurant does both well and prices them 
temptingly. (6/90) 


ITALIAN 

Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, salads, 
veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, 
a vegetable garnish like a Renaissance 
painting of a harvest, and a superlative 
decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Boston, 482 - 
0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 

desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of mir- 
rors. What you see is how an upscale tratto- 
tia looks where Pastavino began: France. 
(4/89) 
Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town any- 
more, but open and thriving in East Boston. 
Cheap and tasty. Corners have been cut, but 
not on the long-simmered red sauce and the 
homemade pasta dishes. Go early and often 
to the grated-cheese shaker. (4/89) 
Sfuxzi, 300 Boylston St. (the Atrium), 
Chestnut Hill, 965-7707. Sun.-Wed. 11 a.m.- 
3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. and Thurs.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5 p.m.-1 a.m. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Street-level access to most 
tables via garage and elevator to mall; one 
full flight below street level from Boylston 
St. Free parking under the mall or valet 
parking, $3. $12-19. 

An outstanding grill in a good North 





Italian restaurant set in a dismal grotto with 
ugly decor, poor lighting, and blasting disco 
background music. Given the shortage of 
good restaurants in the near suburbs, dress 
up, bring earplugs and a flashlight, and 
feast on grilled asparagus and portabella 
mushrooms, grilled red snapper with 
lemon-caper vinaigrette, and even grilled 
anise cake. Super grilled bruschetta, lobster 
salad, and decent pasta, too. (3/90) 


JAPANESE /KOREAN 
Goemon Japanese Noodle, 1 
Kendall Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 
577-9595. Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 
on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety 
of toppings. I loved all the noodles and rec- 
ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. Green-tea ice cream more 
controversial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles 
are Japan’s most popular fast food. (7/89) 
Sushi Nagoya, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 
4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5- 
11 p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 
bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine ser- 
vice, Wear your sharp socks and reserve the 
tatami tables. (1/89) 


MATCARIGBEAN 
E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 
Cambridge’s second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you're new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and deli- 
cious. (12/88) 
izzy’s Sub Shop, 169 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, 661-3910. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8:30 
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Luncheon-Dinner-Take-out 
Bostons' First 


PIZZA! 





Introducing 
Chinese 


& COMPLETE FUNCTION MENU AND FACILITIES AVAILABLE 
ON OR OFF - PREMISES STARTING AT °72° PER PERSON 


Private and Semi-Private Rooms for 20-250 Persons! 
Free Parking All Locations - Cambridge * Boston * Worcester 


Call Jeffrey At 536-0420 For Banquet Information 


109 BROOKLINE AVE. 


ACROSS FROM FENWAY PARK e¢ 1 BLOCK FROM KENMORE SQUARE 
FREE PARKING IN RED SOX LOT AFTER 4 PM ot on ballgame nights) 


‘DINING ROOM NOW OPEN ‘TIL 2 AM THURS., FRI. & SAT. 


p.m. and on Sat. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor, Access up one step from 
sidewalk level. $3-6. 

Cheap, plentiful, and clean dinners in a 

somewhat bland Puerto Rican style, which 
therefore favors the soups. A big case of 
fried savories for the nostalgic and a really 
large and fun selection of imported soft 
drinks at honest prices. Some dishes and 
drinks from Jamaica and the Dominican 
Republic as well as Puerto Rico, all in an 
eight-table luncheonette that respects all 
comers in its mixed-immigrant neighbor- 
hood. (5/90) 
Las Palmas, 162 Park St. (corner of 
Central and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. 
Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-10. 

To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 

export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visibly clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, 
fried fish, enormous bowls of soup, 
tostones, plato montanero, chorizo sausage, 
and excellent coffee, of course. (9/89) 
The Seagrape Tree, 890 Mass Ave, 
Arlington, 646-5999. Tues.- Sat. 5:30-11 p.m. 
MC, Visa. No liquor. No bathroom. Access 
up one bump from sidewalk level. $8-12. 

Ten tables of delightful and authentic 

(though none too spicy) Jamaican (mostly) 
delights. Exotic flavors run through trim- 
mings like the corn breads with caraway, 
tice and beans with coconut milk, and fried 
plantains. I also maximally recommend the 
clear-broth Grenada conch chowder, any- 
thing “jerked” or barbecued, and the escov- 
eitch fish. And don’t fill up on “festivals,” 
the addictively sweet fried corndodgers. 
(4/90) 
T.J.’s Taqueria, 690a Washington St., 
Brookline, 734-8226. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. Sidewalk- 
level access. $2-5. 

Slightly yuppified, take-out version of a 
Mexican fast-food stand, with most of the 
spirit and corn/chile flavors but perhaps too 
little grease. I thought the machaca (beef 
and egg) and carnitas (chopped pork) were 
the most Mexican tasting of the seven fill- 
ings, and I recommend them on tostadas for 
the most corn taste. Where something miss- 
es, it's mostly because the ingredients are 
too good. Don't skip the soups. About eight 
seats make this a restaurant, almost. (5/90) 
Tijwana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 
7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine (Chelsea only). 
Both locations up one step from sidewalk 
level. $7-13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with 
largely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. 
The Tex-Mex food is mediocre, except for 
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good chile con carne. Try the funkier and 
Southerner dishes such as jalisco tamale, 
puerco adobado, molotitos, or the no-spice 
fried dishes like pollo a la tijuana done up 
in corn flakes, Chelsea is cheaper and has a 
little more sabor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday 
through Sunday, and they‘re a trip. (8/89) 


LUXURY 

Biba, 272 Boylston St., Park Sq., Boston, 
426-7878. Mon.-Thurs, 7-11 a.m., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 7-11 
a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; 
Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5:30-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16- 
24 (ac). 
Hard to call this Boston's best restaurant 
because it is so novel and large spirited it 
falls into its own category. Certainly the 
restaurant all Boston is talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and bolder 
food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and 
frank in its love of fried food, strange food- 
stuffs, and familiar foods done as never 
before. The jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover versions, 
but it’s all tremendous fun. Don't be over- 
awed, be happy. (9/89) 
Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 
523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (reservations 
only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $20- 
37. 
Luxurious and very expensive but a chal- 
lenging stew for those who equate quality 
with refinement. Old flavors contend with 
top-quality ingredients and techniques. All 
the great meals are illuminating — this one 
makes you define your own taste. Entrees 
ask questions like: “Lobster is a luxury food 
and you've paid to have it cooked in the 
best and most difficult way, but aren’t pep- 
per and smoke where it’s really at?” (8/89) 
Merton’s, 1 Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exetér), Boston, 266-5858. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 
A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale restau- 
rant in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 
without objections (even from us: the venti- 
lation is excellent). Bizarre presentation of 
cello-wrapped raw meat and a dying giant 
lobster. And despite it all, a custom-aged 
porterhouse steak of unimaginable flavor 
and tenderness. (9/88) 
Veronique, Longwood Towers, 20 
Chapel St., Brookline, 731-4800. Tues.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.,; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; and Sun. 4-10 p.m. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full Bar. Wheelchair 
accessible via garage and lobby. Validated 
parking, two hours free. $ 10-17. 
Beautiful room in a mock-Tudor castle 
with old-fashioned classic French food, but 
done in a style of geriatric blandness. Good 
wine list and simpler dishes will get you 
through to dessert, where there is a good 
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selection. Dress up and let the romantic 
atmosphere carry you along, or plan to go 
with aging parents, who will love this 1950s 
notion of a luxury restaurant. (7/90) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and-5-9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two bumps 
from sidewalk level. $7-11 (lunch $3-5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as 
the “jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as ele- 
gant as any in town. Entrees like Thai chick- 
en are funky but filling. Lunches, such as 
the holdover “Blackbird sandwich,” and the 
homemade desserts are the real treats, as 
are the the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
Zuma, 7 North Market St., Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 367-9114. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:36 a.m.-10:30 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. Wheelchair access via elevator 
only. 

The newest thing in Quincy Market 
offers tourists and local prom-nighters 
rather good tropical-beach food, in a rather 
awful mock adobe-deco setting. Hearty 
soups, novel salads, basic grilled entrees 
with innovative side dishes, excellent pasta 
platters. Don’t graze, dig right in. Fancy 
beers appropriate to the food, “neon mar- 
garitas” less so. (5/90) 


OTHER 
Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 661- 
3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen 
to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — from 
slices of potato omelette to meatballs in 
sauce to garlicky potato salad and exquisite 
tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a 
pop, you can afford to experiment. (5/89) 
Keareem’s, 600 Mt. Auburn St., Water- 
town (Cambridge line), 926-1867. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-2 p.m., and Sun. 
8 a.m.-1 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Up 
three steps from sidewalk level. $5-7. 

Cheap and delectable. Also authentically 
homemade with real lemon juice in every 
dish, and plenty of red pepper and garlic. 
No atmosphere, but you may never lift your 
face from-outstanding platters of felafel, 
kibbeh, humous, marinated kebabs, and a 
powerful sautéed chicken. Authentic foul 
medammas, an Egyptian bean stew, is only 
one of several vegetarian dinners. Not open 
weekend nights, but a good opportunity to 
shop the Armenian specialty stores in the 








neighborhood. (2/90) 

Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from side- 
walk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 

Ps, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 


Besten Salil Left, 1 Memorial Dr., 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, with 
calamari and clams the most outstanding. 
Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobster in town. (12/88) 
Sharky’s Seafood Restaurant, i 
Appleton St., South End, Boston, 695-1229. 
Sun.- Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. and on Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-midnight. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level access. Valet 
parking. Reservations accepted. $9-15. 

Sharky’s is a larger, slightly gentler ver- 
sion of the Village Catch, still at its best with 
fried calamari, grilled shrimp, fish likewise, 
and al dente pasta. Everything else, even 
simple Italian sauces, is secondary and 
tastes like it. The only sharks are in the 
aquarium at the entrance. Some people 
won't be happy until you can get fried 
squid on every streetcorner in greater 
Boston, and I am one of those people. 


White Dove Seafood Restaurant, 
410 Providence Highway, Dedham, 326- 
1553. Tues.-Thurs. 4-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; and Sun. 4-9 
p.m. MC, Visa. Full bar. Access two steps up 
from sidewalk level. Parking lot on 
Washington St. off the rotary. $6-11. 

Another recession dividend: people are 
again starting the kind of cheap, generous, 
hyphenated-ethnic roadhouses that provid- 
ed what dining-out fun we had in the ’50s. 
This one offers an expanding menu of sim- 
ply fried or broiled seafood (including spe- 
cials on monkfish and halibut), loss-leader 
lobsters, and some standard Italian fare. The 
ethnicity is Greek, and we had a hyper-gar- 
licked baked lamb we'd have welcomed 
downtown at triple the price. Three-genera- 
tion groups set a family, informal tone. 
(5/90) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 


Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 
excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
as the very best Thai places. A few novelties 
such as stuffed, wrapped, fried “Bistro 
Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, stir-fries, 
and a powerhouse chocolate cake. (3/89) 
Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston, 482-7467. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Fri.-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. No credit 
cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 

soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner with- 
out touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, 
the North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfy- 
ing as the Jewish chicken soup and action- 
packed with dippable beef slices and stir-in 
salad. (5/89) 
Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. No credit cards, No liquor. Access up 
three steps from sidewalk level. $3-5. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef 

or chicken based, with a variety of mix-ins. 
Also a line of drinks and desserts, and some 
like “avocado juice” (actually a luscious 
milkshake) that are both. Small, homy, 
clean place serving food like mama used 
to make, if your mama was Vietnamese. 
(9/89) 
Singha Howse, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 

with well-made Thai dishes such as a defini- 
tive satay and a crunchy-fiery Penang duck. 
Try fried rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad thai. Notably generous with 
shrimp and cautious with grease, two excel- 
lent signs. (5/89) 
Thai Classic, 92 Harvard St., Brookline 
Village, 731-3239. Sun.-Thurs. noon-3 p.m. 
and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. noon-3 p.m. and 5- 
10:30 p.m.; and Sat. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. Street-level access. Private 
parking lot. Lunch $4-6, dinner $6-12. 

Not a classic, but a reliable Thai restau- 
rant that does a lot of things well, focusing 
on seafood. Don’t miss the satay, tod mun, 
curries laced with coconut milk, fish choo 
chee, or Phuket lobster. (7/90) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 
If you bave bad a bad experience 


with one of the restaurants listed, let 
us know. Contact the Hot and Sour 
Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 
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t's hard to believe that Cajun food has its roots in the cuisine of 

Italy, Germany, France, Africa, the West Indies, and the 

Choctaw Native American tribes. Yet this is the claim made by 
a brief history printed on the back of Dixie Kitchen’s menu. 

It’s hard to believe, first, because no ancestry could be that 
diverse, and, second, because the taste of Cajun food is very inde- 
pendent. The Dixie Kitchen offers not only this distinctive taste, 
but an extensive and curious menu, big servings at low prices, and 
a pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy it all. 

The lunch and dinner menus share a number of common offer- 
ings. Beyond these, the lunch menu offers sandwiches, called “po- 
boys,” and the dinner menu offers more entrees, including a num- 
ber of fried dishes not available at lunch. 

The menu invites experimentation, with such exotically named 
dishes as catfish sauté Louisianne and Tchoupitoulas chicken 
remoulade. Beside their names, what makes Dixie Kitchen’s dishes 
special are the garnish, spices, and sauces, many of which are 
pleasantly hot. But nothing here is too hot or too exotic, so you 
needn't shy away from what you can’t pronounce. 

Nor should you avoid those entrees you can pronounce. The 
Southern traditions of jambalaya and red beans with rice are upheld 
proudly here. Both are heaped high on the plate, and served with 
absolutely scrumptious jalapefio cornbread. The jambalaya boasted 
healthy chunks of spicy, smoked sausage balanced by lots of 
shrimp, turkey, and chicken — all of it tumbled in tasty rice. 

Between the Tchoupitoulas remoulade and the red beans and 
rice are many more exciting dishes, including Dixie ribs, zydeco 
wings, and shrimp Creole. The “traditional New Orleans” po-boys 
($3.95-$4.95), are each served on a virtual loaf of French bread, 
and range from turkey to fried oyster. The most expensive item on 
the lunch menu is $6.50. No dinner item exceeds $10.95. 

Down-home jazz and ragtime is the background music for Dixie 
Kitchen’s mild-mannered ambiance. If this is exactly the ambiance 
you can do without, the restaurant welcomes calls for take-out. 
Owner and head chef Mary Gauthier, a native of Baton Rouge, 
opened Dixie Kitchen three months ago, after selling her success- 
ful Beacon Hill takeout restaurant, Lunchbreak. She’s got another 
winner. 

The Dixie Kitchen is located at 182 Mass Ave, near Boylston 
Street. Call 536-3068. 

— Mark Smoyer 
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#727 
Face off 
THE 


PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
Each of the words in the left-hand column should have been 
set in one of the typefaces in the right-hand column. And vice WELODPS A ILE 


versa. 


We'd like you to match them up Cin both directions) by draw- 
ing lines between the pairs. 











For example, the word “whoops” would be more appropri- 
ate in the shattered typeface (“sincerely”). The word “sincere- ‘ NUT 2 
ly,” on the other hand, would look better in the typewriter face y a? It s WMICET ely, 
(“wanted”). You get the idea. ; . ¥ 
Rules Ww 
1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix anted 6e A& BIARY 
2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office . ‘ 
(addressed to Puzzle #727, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, October 12. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. eo @ 
3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will ‘iRi 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 


Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 


have a lottery. 
4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle ‘Te: - 
= | UNCLESAM DATA 
Name : ) 
PS ORE ee ee ee Ne SET PT TRS 


City/Zip 
T-shirt size (S, M, L, 


Solution #725 | CampAuddy — KOSHER-- 


Scottie, goatee, confetti, Tito, Tecumseh — the list of weird 








(and incorrect) solutions to the “T-leaves” puzzle can only be 
you got the complete set of 11“T”s, but in a fit of generosity, 
we gave the 10 of you who came closest a break. 
7 | . 6 
1) T-shirt 7) T.R. (Teddy Roosevelt) 
2) T-bone steak 8) TNT bs | 
9) T-square 
$3 Ss $32 i HHH: HH: 


3) TV 

4) E.T. 10) Model T 
5) Mr. T 11) TD 

6) tepee 







hinted at in this space. 7 ome 
“Safety” or “Split-T” or even “Eighty” are perfectly accept- 

able alternatives to “TD.” “Tight end” is not. Almost none of i Ee jt, A S alt W/ I IL, It, 
For the record, here is the correct solution: ¥ 


T-shirts to the following: 
1) Joseph Cohen, Holliston 
2) Erin Torpey, Boston 
3) Gail M. Batchelder, Plymouth 


4) Debbie O’Connor, Mather AFB,CA  “QWO™hy2ts 
5) Daniel Bachenheimer, Framingham a < 
6) Kirstie Kingston, Portland, ME aN ¢ Few : 
7) Betty Brenner, Claremont, NH ge 
8) Bob Kelly, Beverly 


9) Bucky Weltner, Marblehead 
10) Michael J. McDonagh, Worcester COPYRIGHT DON RUBIN 1990 
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Serve the Community + 


It’s Dinnerfest month. Host a party for friends, families or co-workers. 
You can support us. : 

Choose your genre, dinner, brunch, cocktail party or midnight soiree. 
Help raise over $50,000 to support the Boston Living Center, a non-prof- 


‘it resource center run by and for people infected and affected by the Call the Boston 
Living Center today 


at (617) 236-1012 
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Feed the Soul ro eae 
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Be a Dinnerfest host. 






AIDS virus. Today, the center offers social activities, outreach, health 






and nutritional information, emotional support, AIDS activism and _re- 







ferrals to other agencies. 
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Get the Owners Manual 
For Your Mind 







202 weeks On | Americas #1 Self-Help Bestseller 
the national 2 _ 


2 One of the most stimulat- 
a -& — ingand challenging books 
° == = ~ ever written, DIANETICS 
best seller lists. ; will give you a new look at 
; your life and your 
z potentials. 
R 2 Bd DIANETICS contains 
‘ 3 discoveries about the 
dee” i art = mind that have been 
of Clear THINKING. ~~ Zz compared to the discov- 
See page 61 ery of the wheel or fire. 
Canachesand pains [Sie Soe s acca rene 
° ? > = 2 and use 
be caused by es a its principles to live 
Seepage l27 = happier and more con- 
fident lives. 
How can you increase 
your potentialfor 4 
success?“ ¥ Be i Mental Health 
See page 57 = The Modern Saicace © 3 
— —_—— ~~ 
Buy it, Read it, Use i 
uy it, it, Use it. 
| e 
Buy it at 





your COMPLETE bookstore 


OR WHEREVER PAPERBACKS ARE SOLD 
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OMEROS: DEREK WALCOTT'S MAJESTIC EPIC POEM | 
Al AFTERDARK | 


ARTS. 
Patan ester sound 















| Gerald 





bg 
Pop's latest hybrid, featuring: 
Deee-Lite, The Stone Roses, 
Inspipal Carpets, A Guy Called Gerald, 
The Mekons, 808 State 


by Amy Finch 


FRIDAY 


FILM. The MPAA has saved 
face with a new NC-17 rating, 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're going 
to get the seats you want — here are some 
events you might consider buying tickets for 
in advance. You can get details by calling 
the numbers below; you may also be able to 
obtain tickets from the various agencies 
around town (remember that they charge a 
handling fee). Just don’t say we didn’t warn 


you. 
Paul Zaloom, October 5 at the Emerson 
Majestic Theatre as part of Emerson Stage's 

Satirical Subversives Festival: call 


578-8780. 

Extreme, October 5 at the Orpheum: call 

482-0651. 

“Robert Mapplethorpe: The Perfect 
October 5 at the Institute 

of Contemporary Art: call 720-3434. 
Groucho: A Life in Revue, through October 
7 at the Theatre Lobby: call 227-9872. 


A.R. Gumey’'s The Cocktail Hour, October 

9 through 28 at the Wilbur Theatre: call 423- 

4008. 

Handel & opal Society performing 

Mozart's first and last symphonies and Piano 

Concerto “8 20, October 10 and 14 at 
Hall: call 266-3605. 


Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 

Circus, October 10 through 21 at Boston 

Garden: call (800) 382-8080. 

Boston Ballet's production of Abdallah, 

October 11 through 21 at the Wang Center: 

call 931-2000. 

Sonic Youth and Redd Kross, October 12 

at the Orpheum: call 931-2000. 

The Beat Farmers, October 16 at 

Nightstage: call 497-8200. 

Crossroads Theatre Company in Woza 

Albert!, presented by NuArts, October 19 

and 20 in Northeastern University's 
Blackman Auditorium: call 437-2247. 

Dance Umbrella presents Carbone 14, 

October 19 and 20 at the Emerson Majestic 

Theatre: call 491-7377. 

Emerson Stage's production of The 

Serpent, October 17 through 20 and 

October 24 — 27 at Brimmer Street 


18 at the Orpheum: call 931-2000. 
Apa Wise Too Tale Rennie. po 


modern-day New York is the 
subject of State of Grace 
(Charles, suburbs), starring Sean 
Penn, Gary Oldman, and Ed 
Harris. Barry Levinson’s Avalon 
(Copley Place) is the third film in 
his Baltimore trilogy, telling of an 
immigrant family’s adventures in 
the new land. Armin Mueller- 
Stahl, Joan Plowright, Aidan 
Quinn, and Elizabeth Perkins 
Star. 

Mickey Rourke, Anthony 
Hopkins, and Mimi Rogers star in 
Michael Cimino’s remake 
Desperate Hours (Charles, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs), 
about an escaped convict who 
holds a family hostage in their 
house. (The 1955 original 
featured Humphrey Bogart.) Julie 
Christie and Iain Glen star in 
Fools of Fortune 
(Nickelodeon), a film of the 
William Trevor novel. Steven 
Seagal, he of the immaculately 
greased ponytail, stars in 
Marked for Death (Cinema 57, 
Fresh Pond, Allston). The 
Somerville Theatre hosts the 
Festival of Animation. And all you 
heads, new and old, haul out 
your favorite halluci 
Fantasia (Coolidge Corner, West 
Newton) returns in a new state- 
of-the-art print. Dive into those 
colors. 


‘| ART. In the early part of this 


century, the feline Josephine 
Baker brought her song-and- 
dance shtick over to Paris, where 
it was welcomed a bit more 
warmly than on our own uppity 
stages. Like Baker, many black 
American artists moved to the City 
of Light in search of artistic 
acceptance. That’s the theme for 
“Afro-American Artists in 
Paris: 1919-1939,” one of the 
exhibits that recently opened at 
the Museum of the National 
Center of Afro-American Artists, 
300 Walnut Street, Roxbury. Eight 
artists are represented: William 
Harper, Palmer Hayden, William 
H. Johnson, Lois Mailou Jones, 
Archibald Motley, Augusta 
Savage, Henry O. Tanner, and 
Hale Woodruff. Also at the 
museum is “Praying Shoes: 
Preying Shoes,” a participatory 
video presentation by James 
Montford that features Peppy, a 
doll who is used to examine our 
ethnocentric tendencies. Call 442- 
8014. 
PERFORMANCE. The great 
anarchic humorist Paul Zaloom 
wraps up Emerson Stage’s third 
annual “Satirical Subversives 
Festival of Comedy and Satire” 
at 8 p.m. at the Emerson Majestic 
Theatre, 219 Tremont Street, 
Boston. Two years ago, when he 
came to the American Repertory 
Theatre, Zaloom did a courtroom 
drama entirely populated by 
things like eggshells and garden 
tools. This time around, he 
humanizes a cast that includes a 
beef-plasma product and a food 


DAVID SUN/JJEN-JEN LIN DANCE COMPANY 


FRIDAY: Themes of immigration and assimilation mark choreographer Jen- 
Jen Lin’s Fading like a Shadow, Bursting like a Bubble, which premieres 
tonight and also plays tomorrow night at Suffolk University’s C. Walsh Theatre. 
For this, her troupe’s inaugural performances, Lin patterns the movement 
_around the music of New York-based composer Fred Ho and Terry Riley. Call 
573-8680. (Lin also performs the piece next weekend at the Newton Arts 
Center; call 964-3424.) 
FRIDAY: Boston and San Diego 
share at least one trait: each is a 
smallish city not too far from a 
sprawling beast of a metropolis. 
What else do the respective cities 
have in common, and in what 
ways do they differ? “Satellite 
Intelligence: New Art from Boston 
and San Diego,” the new exhibit 
at MIT’s List Visual Arts Center, 
explores the artistic aspects of the 
two cities by means of an unusual 
curatorial process — Boston 
artists were selected by the San 
Diego Museum staff, and the List 
Visual Arts Center curators chose 
the California artists. At MIT, the 
former group are represented by 
Gerry Bergstein, John Devaney, 
Abram Ross Faber, Mags Harries, 
Timothy Hawkesworth, and 
Cameron Shaw; the latter by Steve 
lot, Richard A. Lou, Jean Lowe, 
Anne Mudge, Elizabeth Sisco, and 
Deborah Small. Call 253-4400. (In 
photo: Mudge’s Mantle, II.) 
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BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL 
FRIDAY: If not for such groups as Sequentia, our ears would very rarely have 
the chance to soak in music from the 12th through 14th centuries. The 13-year- 
old German ensemble, headed by Barbara Thornton and Benjamin Bagby (in 
photo), perform a program entitled Organum: The Birth of Written Polypbony 
tonight at St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Church in Harvard Square. It’s the kickoff 
concert in this season’s International Early Music Series, presented by the 
Boston Early Music Festival and WGBH/FM. The performance also launches the 
three-day “Symposium on Chant and Early Polyphony” at Harvard University. 
Call 661-1812 or 262-0650. 
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preservative that burns the skin 
Cin a piece called Phood). In 
Meanwhile . . . he transforms five 
card tables full of junk into 
marionettes that tell four different 
stories about four different issues: 
nuclear energy, the war on art, the 
savings-and-loan debacle, and the 
population explosion. Tickets are 
$15 to $20; call TicketMaster at 
931-2000. 
THEATER. La créme de la créme 
of the local acting pool has 
ventured northwestward, to the 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre, to 
present Ring Around the Moon, 
Jean Anouilh’s 1947 comedy 
about the romantic escapades of 
twin brothers. Jonathan Epstein, 
Sandra Shipley, Jeremiah Kissel, 
and Dossy Peabody head up the 
impressive cast put together by 
new artistic director David Kent. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. at 50 East 
Merrimack Street, Lowell. Tickets 
are $12 to $22; call (508) 454- 
3926. 
Mental marbles, who needs 
’em? Not the folks at the Boston 
Baked Theatre, who present 
Contemporary Insanity II: 
The Sequel, a musical that 
builds on an earlier revue, 
lambasting issues of censorship, 
ethics, sex, and scandal in the 
process. The theater is located at 
255 Elm Street, Davis Square, 
Somerville, and curtain is at 8:15 
tonight (7 and 9:15 p.m. 
Saturdays). Tickets are $14.50 to 
$16, with discounts available for 
students and seniors. Call 628- 
9575. 
MUSIC. The Channel and 
Necco Place serve up a double 
bill of Boston rock favorites. The 
headline at Necco 
with the 360s and Dr. Carrot.-And 
the Channel’s hefty brew is. 
topped by the Raindogs and the 
, along with House of 
Joy, Buizzsaw Frizzbees, and Crisis 
of Faith, Call 451-1905. Both clubs 
are lo€ated hard by the 
insalubrious waters, at 25 Necco 
Street pao Channel) and 1 Neéecco 


New-music ‘aficionados might 
rememiljer percussionist Gregg 
Bendian as part Of the >” 
hellacious gang of three that tore 
up the Middle East Restaurant 
last August (his co-conspirators 
were needman Peter Brétzmann 
and ba&sist Fred Hopkins). 
Bendian, who has also ‘worked 
as Cecil Taylor's drummer, 
returns to the Middle East with 
his assortment of drunis, vibes, 
chimes; and chains for a dinner- 
show solo performance from 
7:30 to 9:30 p.m. The club’s at 


FLICKS IN A FLASH 


472 Mass Ave, Cambridge. .Call 
547-3930. 


O 


AND NOW FOR 
SOMETHING 
COMPLETELY DIFFERENT 
e e e Reclamation Artists, a 
group of more than 50 Boston 
artists and architects, are on the 
prowl, seeking out abandoned 
areas that can be transformed 
into backdrops for temporary 
installations. The first such spot 
is the Central Artery construction 
site, next to Boston Sand and 
Gravel, where the group 
convene to install temporary 
works along a pathway. It’s 
happening today through 
Monday, from noon to 5 p.m., 
and features Joan Brigham, Jo 
Sandman, Marlen Lugo, John 
Powell, and Mags Harries. Call 
491-4663. 


VA 


TELEVISION. The Civil War 
series was quite a surprise smash 
for PBS, and now Channel 2 
brings us another opus to chew 
on, Race To Save the Planet, a 
10-part series that aims to do 
three things: present a global 
picture of the state of the world’s 
environment; examine 
connections between problems 
of endangered species, 





. population growth, vanishing 


farmland, and global warming; 
and “explore not just scare 
stories, but realistic new 
approaches to solving 
environmental problems.” From 
tonight through Thursday, two 
ao will run at 9.and-10 


MUSIC. Maura O'Connell 
began her career singi 
traditional Irish folk mi 
has since branched into country 
with a critically acclaimed ~ 
album, Helpless Heart (Warner 
Bros.). Bill Morrissey’s gritty, 
affecting narratives about 
everyday life have through the 
years gained him an avid local 
following. The two singer- 
songwriters spin their tales at 
Sanders Theatre tonight at 7:30. 
Call 661-1252. 

Continued on page 4 














ADDISON GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART 
FRIDAY: Fourteen years ago, when the Museum of Modern Art hung some 
-_photographs by William Eggleston, the response wasn’t altogether favorable. 
Because they were done in color and in an ostensibly cursory style, the artistic 
merit of Eggleston’s imagery was questioned. And the subtly disturbing edge to 
his portraits of life in Memphis made some people squirm. Since then attitudes 
toward color photography have changed considerably. “William Eggleston 
Portfolios: Color Photography from the Permanent Collection,” the new show 
at Phillips Academy's Addison Gallery, features two portfolios selected by 
Eggleston and recently acquired by the Andover gallery. Call (508) 749-4015. 
(In photo: Eggleston’s 14 Pictures (plate 12).) 
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FRIDAY: When vocalist Sheila 
Jordan and bassist Harvie Swartz 
(in photo) improvise on stan- 
dards and originals, you wind up 
with one of the most thrilling col- 
laborations in jazz. Their intimate 
give-and-take is well-suited to the 
cozy setting of Scullers, where 
they complete a three-night gig 
tonight and tomorrow, with spe- 
cial guest pianist Peter Michelic. 
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BASED ON VARIETY'S TOP 


TEN FOR WEEK ENDING 9/27/90 


2. POSTCARDS FROM THE EDGE 


3. GHOST 





4. NARROW MARGIN 





5. FUNNY ABOUT LOVE 





6. DEATH WARRANT 
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Continued from page 3 


MONDAY 


FILM. Max Ophuls’s 
effervescent, darkly ironic 
melodrama The Earrings of 
Madame de... (1954) teaches 
the cost of lying and the value of 
jewelry. Deep in debt, a spoiled 
countess (Danielle Darrieux) sells 
the earrings her worldly husband 
(Charles Boyer) gave her as a 
wedding gift. The lies she weaves 
to cover her deed return to haunt 
her when an Italian diplomat 
(Vittorio de Sica) unknowingly 
buys the jewels and gives them to 
her again — as a gift of love. 
Dense, deft, and arch, Ophuls’s 
film whirls from farce to tragedy 
with the grace of a waltz. At the 
West End Branch Library, 151 
Cambridge Street, Boston. Call 
523-3957. 
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MUSIC. The Fringe have been 
the avant-garde trio on the Boston 
jazz scene for more than 20 years. 
They celebrate the release of a 
new album, The Return of the 
Neanderthal (Northeastern) and 
the beginning of a week-long 
spotlight on local jazz talent 
tonight at the Regattabar in the 
Charles Hotel, Harvard Square. 
Call 876-7777. Other Boston-area 
favorites featured by the R-Bar 
this week will be Alfonso 
Vilallonga’s Cabaret Rose 
(Wednesday), Didi Stewart and 
Friends paying tribute to Hoagy 
Carmichael (Thursday), the 
popular Latin-dance septet Flor de 
Cafia (Friday), jazz harpist 
Deborah Henson-Conant 
(Saturday), the Winiker Swing 
Orchestra (Tuesday), and 
Brazilian jazz septet El Eco 
(Wednesday). Call 876-7777. 
THEATER. In A.R. (Love Letters) 
Gurney’s The Cocktail Hour, a 
playwright goes home to confront 
his wealthy, crabby parents, 
who've landed leading roles in his 
new play. Tony Award winners 
Fritz Weaver and Elizabeth Wilson 
star in this production, which 
opens at the Wilbur Theatre, 246 
Tremont Street, Boston. Tonight’s 
curtain is at 8, and tickets are 
$27.50 to $37.50; half price for 
students and seniors at Thursday 
matinee. Call 423-4008. (See story 
on page 10.) 

Brandeis University’s Spingold 
Theater takes on the George 
Bernard Shaw masterpiece 
Heartbreak House, the 
hilarious chronicle of the demise 
of the Victorian age at the outset 
of World War II. This student 
production features veteran 
Boston actor Theodore Kazanoff 
in the plum role of Captain 
Shotover, the absent-minded sage 
of a family in decline. It’s directed 
by Michael Murray at the Waltham 
campus’s theater. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. and tickets are $8 to $12. Call 
736-3400. 


LO 


WEDNESDAY 


MUSIC. Keyboard player Dave 
Stewart's one of those guys who 
can do it all — jazz, rock, 
intoxicating ambiance. These 
days, it’s pop this veteran of Bill 
Bruford’s band is after, and he and 
his wife, vocalist Barbara Gaskin, 








have become a staple on the 
charts in their native Britain. 
Tonight they play Johnny D’s, 17 
Holland Street, Somerville. Call 
776-9667. 

The Handel & Haydn Society 
launches its Symphony Hall 
season with a Mozart-fest, as 
artistic director Christopher 
Hogwood conducts the esteemed 
ensemble in the composer’s 
Symphony No. 1, Symphony No. 
41 (Jupiter), and Piano Concerto 
No. 20, with fortepianist Robert 
Levin. The music begins at 8 p.m. 
at 301 Mass Ave, Boston, and 
tickets are $15 to $35. To charge 
them call Ticketron at 720-3434, 
or pick up them up at the Handel 
& Haydn Society’s box office, 295 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 
(Concert repeats Sunday at 3 
p.m.) 


Ll 


THEATER. It's a few months 
before the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor, in the peaceful, verdant 
town of Patience, Nebraska. A “B” 
movie company has set up camp 
to film a South Seas island flick. . 
The troupe’s campy horseplay 
provides the action in Kiss Me 
Quick Before the Lava 
Reaches the Village, a new 
musical by Peter Ekstrom and 
Steve Hayes that takes an 
affectionate look at ’40s movie 
musicals. It opens at the North 
Shore Music Theatre, Dunham 
Road, Beverly. Curtain is at 8 
p.m., and tickets are $21 through 
Sunday (previews), $23.50 to 
$26.50 thereafter. Call (508) 922- 
8500. 

James and Candida Morell’s 
marriage looks Rockwell-perfect 
from the sidelines but is actually 
quite a wreck in George Bernard 
Shaw’s Candida, which launches 
the season at the New Repertory 
Theatre. The fly in the ointment 
takes the form of a sexy poet who 
comes along and entices Candida 
by declaring that he understands 
her far better than her prudish 
hubby ever could. It’s presented 
by New Rep at the Newton 
Highlands Congregational 
Church, 54 Lincoln Street, Newton 
Highlands. Curtain is at 8 p.m., 
and tickets are $12 to $15; call 
332-1646. 
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YARNSPINNING ’N SUCH. 
Some 50 performers from all over 
the world come together this 
weekend in Harvard, 
Massachusetts, for the annual 
Three Apples Storytelling 
Festival. It starts with an evening 
of scary stories from Bill Harley 
and Laura Simms, then some 
computer-aided performance 
pieces by Sharon Kennedy, Cajun 
stories and music by J. J. Reneaux 
and the Boogaloo Swamis, Irish 
stories from John Campbell, and 
Jewish tales by Moshe Waldoks 
and Judith Black, winding up with 
a rousing concert by the Klezmer 
Conservatory Band. Shows for 
children and adults run con- 
currently throughout the weekend 
at various locations around 
Harvard's picturesque town 
center, about 45 minutes from 
Boston off Route 2. For tickets 
and schedules call 864-3062. 





(Carolyn Clay, Ted 
Drozdowski, Jon Garelick, Peter 
Keough, Paul D. Lebrman, 
Rebecca Nemser, and Charles 
Taylor belped out this week.) 
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THURSDAY: “Images and Objects: Art and Design of the 20th Century,” the 
exposition at the Park Plaza Castle through Sunday, ought to be enough to sati- 
ate folks with more than a passing fancy in Bauhaus, Art Deco, Art Nouveau, 
Art Moderne, wood-, metal-, glass-working — hell, any art/craft genre of this 
century. The show features some 47 galleries, including the Alpha, NAGA, 
Harcus, Pucker-Safrai, Howard Yezerski, Grohé Glass, and Barbara Krakow. But 
what really distinguishes “Images and Objects” is the fact that everything in the 
exhibit is for sale. Tonight's preview party benefits the New England Regional 
Center of the Archives of American Art and features LM. Pei as honorary chair- 
man. Call 565-8444. (In photo: a fruit bowl designed by Hans Bolek, 1915.) 
THURSDAY: Abdallah, Auguste 
Bournonville’s Arabian Nights bal- 
let, was first produced in Copen- 
hagen 135 years ago. But the 
manuscript for the tale of love 
thwarted by the forces of a magical 
candelabrum disappeared after 
Bournonville’s death, in 1879. 
Ninety-two years later, Bruce Marks 
happened upon a handwritten 
manuscript scenario at an auction; 
then the late ballerina Toni Lander 
Marks found a notated copy of the 
original Paulli score. The result: in 
1985, the ballet finally received its 
20th century premiere. Now 
Abdallah, populated by such 
exotics as Sheik Ismail and Omar 
the Slave, gets its Boston premiere 
through October 21 at the Wang 
Center, launching Boston Ballet’s 
27th season. Call 931-2000. (In 
photo: Karen Scalzitti and 
Fernando Bujones.) 











JENNIFER LESTER/BOSTON BALLET — 
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FRIDAY THE 12TH: A work by a distinguished author, in trouble with the 
censors when first published, stirs up more controversy when it’s adapted for 
the screen. No, it’s not Philip Kaufman’s MPAA-busting Henry & June; it’s 
Stanley Kubrick’s adaptation of Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita (1962). With James 
Mason as the melancholy pedophile Humbert Humbert, Peter Sellers as the sar- 
donic, elusive Quilty, and Sue Lyon as the consummate nymphet. Kubrick’s 
perverse road movie is a masterpiece of black comedy and shimmering concu- 
piscence. Screening at the Arlington Regent Theater with Louis Malle’s Pretty 
Baby (1978). Programmed by Running Arts. Call 643-1198. 
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FUTURE 
PERFECT 


When artists and computers commingle, the end prod- 
uct might be a work such as Breasts, a womans bust 


rendered by a 3-D laser scanner. Breasts is part of the 
1990 SIGGRAPH Traveling Art Show, which includes 
more than 30 two- and three-dimensional prints, paint- 
ings, plotter-drawings and photos, glass sculpture, ani- 
mation, and stereo art from all over the world. The 
show opens at the Computer Museum on October 23. 
Call 426-2800. 













Renowned Polish composer Witold Lutoslawski 
will perform for and be celebrated by the Boston 
musical community this month. On October 15, 
the New-England Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra’s program includes Lutoslawski’s 
Concerto for Orchestra. On October 25, he con- 
ducts the first in a series of Lutoslawski pro- 
grams with the BSO, and on October 29 he will 
be the recipient of an Honorary Doctor of Music 
degree in another program of his music at the 
NEC. The NEC events are free (call 262-1120). For 
BSO tickets call 266-1200, or for information call 
266-1492. 

















|NEXT WEEKEND 
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SECTION 


SUE BRISK 


A double bill for guitar fans and musical spelunkers: the 
John McLaughlin Trio (featuring dynamic percussionist 
Trilok Gurtu) and the Steve Morse Band appear together 
at the Berklee Performance Center on October 17 at 
7:30 p.m. It'll be the first joint Boston appearance of 
Morse’s aggressive rock-based outfit and McLaughlin's 
exploratory jazz-worldbeat group. Tickets are available 
through Ticketmaster. Call 931-2000. (In photo: 
McLaughlin.) 

















Memphis Belle 


n a floodlit pavilion on Mud-Island in the Mississippi River 

perches the Memphis Belle, the first B-17 bomber whose 

crew survived 25 missions over the Third Reich. With its 
turrets and gunports and four brawny engines, it’s a magnificent, 
lethal anachronism, a sinister tribute to 
the determination, sacrifice, courage, 
and technological prowess of our 
country at war. 

Much the same could be said about 
Mempbis Belle, the film based on the 
last mission of the famed plane and 
crew and inspired by the William Wyler 
1943 propaganda documentary of the 
same title. His daughter Catherine 
produced the new film with David 
Putnam. This admittedly fictionalized 
version re-creates with slick modern ¥ recht 
technology the conventions and tone , ; 
of a vintage World War II film, Matthew Modine 
emphasizing teamwork, courage, and 
self-sacrifice. It’s as thorough a restoration of an old vehicle as 
the plane itself, and it seemed about as likely to fly at the box 
Office as that defunct old bird was to soar from its moorings_at 
Mud Island. But then history intervened: the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait. 

David Putnam, maker of such Academy Award-winning hits as 
Chariots of Fire and The Killing Fields and briefly the head of 









Columbia Studios, feels the film clarifies the crisis rather than 
exploits it. “In terms of sharpening people's appreciation of what 


‘the danger is,” he explains. “There's no sentiment in the film. 





There are no superheroes. There are no Dolph Lundgrens or Sly 
Stallones with rippling muscles and submachine guns sorting 
things out. I think that’s something that, maybe, is out of fashion 
but is a basic realization that we've been anesthetized from.” 

“Movies about superheroes don’t 
move audiences the way stories about 
ordinary people do,” says Catherine 
Wyler, who had developed the Mempbts 
Belle project when she was working 
with Putnam at Columbia. “We thought 
we could combine the pyrotechnics of a 
war movie with the story of real people 
you could care about.” 

To ensure the film’s accuracy, Wyler 
consulted with veterans of the European 
air war, including former fighter pilot 
George Bush, for whom she screened 
the finished print. 

“I offered it to him and he accepted 
with alacrity,” she says. “It was a week 
before that whole thing blew up. So the timing — I was glad 
about the timing. Because I’m sure he wouldn't have time to see 
it now. I’m told he liked it very much. In fact, I got a note from 
him to that effect. But I was told that it was. private 
correspondence.” — 

Memphis Belle opens at the Cheri October 12; call 536-2870. 

— Peter Keough 
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ART 





Art for a 
day without 
art 


Last December 1, for “A Day 
Without Art,” the Howard 
Yezerski Gallery presented “Paper 
Prayers,” an installation, composed 
of small works on paper con- 
tributed by local artists and given 
away in exchange for donations 
to the Boston Pediatric AIDS 
Project. It was a very beautiful 
show, and it raised more than 
$6000. 

The gallery is planning another 
“Paper Prayers” this year and is 
calling out to Boston-area artists 
and others to donate “prayers.” If 
you would like to make a paper 
prayer, here are the rules: 

Use any kind of paper that is 
within an inch of the 12x4-inch 
format. 

Keep the piece anonymous. 
The prayers will be gifts for those 
who participate in the installation; 
they are not for sale. 

You can bring one to 10 
prayers to the gallery at 186 South 
Street during the week of 
November. 13 through 17. Call the 
gallery at 426-8085 for informa- 
tion. 


Center for 
Contemporary 
Dance 


A bit of bright news for local 
hoofers of all calibers — the 
Center for Contemporary Dance 
recently announced that it’s 
reopening this fall. The Center, 
which once operated under the 
auspices of Concert Dance 
Company, is now independently 
run by Deborah Wolf, Ruth 
Birnberg, and Cheri Opperman. 

Advanced modern technique 
classes will be offered Monday, 
Wednesday, and Fridays at 9:45 
a.m., taught by Wolf, the artistic 
director of Concert Dance. For 
those who have not yet reached 
the advanced level and who 
don't like to jump around much 
before noon anyway, Ruth 
Birnberg is offering intermediate 
and introductory modern, and 
improvisation classes on 
Monday and Wednesday nights 
from 5:45 to 8:45. And Cheri 
Opperman, one of Concert 
Dance Company’s most graceful 
dancers, offers classes in ele- 
mentary and intermediate mod- 
ern and ballet, as well.as mod- 
ern repertory, on Tuesday and 
Thursdays between 5:45 and 
8:45 p.m., and Saturdays 
between 10:30 a.m. and 1:30 
p.m. 

Individual classes cost $8. Five- 
and 10-class cards are $35 and 
$65/$70, depending on the class. 
Call 864-3191 for more informa- 
tion. 

— Rebecca Nemser; 
Amy Finch 
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Fred Ward and Uma Thurman: candid, impassioned, funny 


Miller full-bodied 


Henry & June gives serious film a good name 


by Steve Vineberg 


HENRY & JUNE. Directed by Philip 
Kaufman, Written by Kaufman and 
Rose Kaufman, With Maria de 
Medeiros, Fred Ward, Uma Thurman, 
Richard E, Grant, and Kevin Spacey. A 
Universal release. At the Cheri and the 
Harvard Square. 


hen Anais Nin (Maria de 
W Medeiros) pays her first visit to 

the Paris flat of the expatriate 
American writer Henry Miller (Fred Ward) 
in Philip Kaufman’s amazing Henry & 
June, she clutches a typewriter to her 
breast, its silvery keys glittering. As she 
steps delicately past the magicians and 
mountebanks in the street, her enormous 
saucer eyes grow bigger and bigger under 
her cloche hat: she’s entering an exotic 
world, far from the suburbs she shares 
with her banker husband, Hugo Guiler 
(Richard E. Grant), who’s deposited her 
here, and she’s determined to drink it all 
in. (At the end of the picture, when she 
leaves that flat for the last time, Hugo 
appears in his handy automobile to escort 
her back home.) 

The typewriter is her ID card, her ticket to 
the realms of experience she’s hungry to trav- 
el through. And her guides are to be Miller, 
the great life-embracer, in the midst of writing 
his scandalous, groundbreaking Tropic of 
Cancer (it’s 1931), and his wife, June (Uma 
Thurman), a taxi-dancer-turned-actress. 

The screenplay Kaufman and his wife, 
Rose, have culled from Henry & June, the 
portion of Nin’s diaries she refused to have 
published until after Hugo’s death, is 
lodged in Anais’s consciousness. So we 
see this subterranean kingdom, where the 
Paris demi-monde meets the clique of 


artists and literati and entertainers Miller 
hangs out with, as she discovers it: the fla- 
menco bars and avant-garde cinemas, the 
brothels and gay clubs, the streets of the 
Left Bank where, decked out in blue body 
paint and little else, the masqueraders cel- 
ebrating the Art Students’ Ball dance and 
make love. 

No one has ever caught this particular 
Paris in movies before, and shooting it 
through Anais’s widening eyes allows 
Kaufman and photographer Philippe 
Rousselot — as well as production design- 


er Guy-Claude Francois, costumer Yvonne 


Sassinot de Nesle, and sound designer 
Alan Splet — to create a dizzyingly sensu- 
ous world. Kaufman and his collaborators 
get the 30s the way Bertolucci did in The 
Conformist and Bob Fosse in Cabaret, 
when the movie's over, you’re so drugged 
with the images that the city outside the 
theater feels like Mars. 

Henry & June is also about the effects of 
Anais’s curiosity on Miller and his wife, 


’ both of whom fall in love with her. 


Although at times the script seems to 
equalize Miller’s writing and Nin’s — a 
highly debatable value judgment — the 
Kaufmans aren’t fools about her. The 
movie’s a comedy because there’s some- 
thing preposterous about the way she 
affects what Henry simply is. 

“He is a man whom life intoxicates,” she 
writes about him after their first meeting. 
“He’s like me, but he doesn’t know it yet.” 
But the what-a-world grin slapped across 





Fred Ward’s Popeye mug, his barroom 
growl and amiable Brooklynese, naturally 
absorb whatever he observes, which pro- 
cesses through his appetites and his emo- 
tions. Fine-boned de Medeiros, a porcelain 
doll tucked into silk Gypsy shawls, tiptoes 
into this world, as terrified as she is 
aroused, and notes it all down, like a faith- 
ful analysand keeping a journal at the sug- 
gestion of her therapist. 

When, after her first sex with Henry, she 
brings some of her left-over passion into 
Hugo’s bed (“You're driving me wild,” the 
poor bastard tells her with breathless grati- 
tude, completely ignorant of what's stirred 
her up), Kaufman shows her lying awake 
beside him, composing her next entry for 
her diary: “I feel so innocent.” She says the 
same thing when she finally bares her 
breasts for June while Henry sleeps in the 
next room. Nin’s “innocence” is the 
movie's best joke, because though on one 
level it’s a pose and a self-delusion (since 
each new experience is fresh fodder for 


* her prose, she thinks she can approach it 


as if she were losing her virginity all over 
again), on another it’s perfectly true — she 
packs up her manuscript at the end, after 
she’s messed up the Millers’ lives, and 
retreats intact from Henry’s cramped flat to 
the safety of Hugo’s house. And still she 
doesn’t get it — not really. 

Newcomer de Medeiros is a revelation 
in this role. In her most remarkable scene, 
Anais leads Hugo to a whorehouse where 
they pay to watch a pair of women she’s 
picked — an Anais type and a statuesque 
blonde June type, of course — have sex; 
and, refusing the blonde’s offer to join 
them, she lets her terror at what she’s 
found inside herself play out on her face. 
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Ward, looking uncannily like Miller in 
specs and a tipped fedora shielding his 
glistening bald spot, does the finest and 
warmest character acting of his career (and 
that says a lot). 

As June, the catalyst for the three-way 
relationship, Uma Thurman manages to be 
predatory and fragile at the same time. She 
stalks around like a slender bohemian ver- 
sion of Dietrich, scarves and shawls drip- 
ping off her, sporting backless dresses that 
show off a pair of exquisite, sculpted ivory 
shoulder blades. June plays whore to the 
world (she arranges to screw a man who 
sells her a first-class steamship ticket at a 
reduced price) and wounded muse to her 
husband. She attacks his writing, calls him 
weak, rouses him to fits of rage and then 
runs from the room in tears, claiming he’s 
violent and abusive. 

Henry is dazzled by her, tickled, moved; 
her beauty makes him weep; he allows 
himself to be cuckolded by women and 
men. Kaufman and the actors turn this rela- 
tionship into a comedy of passions, and 
Thurman, who proved herself a first-rate 
comedienne in Dangerous Liaisons and 
Where the Heart Is, shows how deep she 
can go into this woman’s destructiveness 
and self-destructiveness. June taunts Henry 
for failing to be Dostoyevsky, for describing 
her in brutal prose rather than poetry; then 
she reads Anais’s version of her in House of 
Incest and complains that it’s too poetic. 
She blames both of them for using her, then 
for being second-rate writers who haven't 
used her beautifully enough. It’s a raucous- 
ly, painfully funny performance. 

It’s equally funny that Hugo, who’s 
dying to be included in this world, is so 
dense about everything. He’s the only per- 
son who votes for the title Henry rejects in 
favor of Tropic of Cancer, he doesn't 
understand why Anais thinks June is beau- 
tiful, his idea of creativity is burning 
smudges on a piece of paper with a can- 
dle. Shadow art — that would be Hugo’s 
treat. (Even in bed with his wife, he’s just a 
shadow of Henry, but he doesn’t know it.) 
With a repertoire of shocked expressions 
as plentiful as Eric Blore’s in the Astaire- 
Rogers movies, Richard E. Grant is fabu- 
lous in this part — and he gives this 
shrinking violet a soul. 

Henry & June is the first movie to be 
awarded the new NC-17 rating from the 
MPAA, which means — thank God — that 
Kaufman didn’t have to trim it to avoid the 
dread X. Like The Unbearable Lightness, 
it’s a movie for adults. But I suspect a lot of 
people will be put off by its candid — 
impassioned and funny — treatment of the 
sexual material, and by the exotica; and 
they'll find excuses to put it down. 

Well, Henry & June isn’t quite the mas- 
terpiece Unbearable Lightness was, 
because the subject is more self-contained, 
more restricted. This movie is merely sub- 
lime. The choices Kaufman makes, down 
to the selection of the music (the score, 
aching and bittersweet, begins with 
Debussy and runs to Piaf and Bessie 
Smith), are a master filmmaker’s choices. 
And he gives you images to drown in: a 
lovemaking couple as a darting golden 
swirl reflected in a fishbowl, a newborn 
sun over the Seine glimpsed through the 
arc of a tunnel, a fog out of Monet. 
Kaufman’s work here makes almost every 
other director who’s turned out a movie 
this year look like a pipsqueak. Q 


Ratings buster 


The MPAA x’s out its X 


n a cool October day at Epinay studio on the 
outskirts of Paris, a scandalous event in French 


film history is being re-created for an American 
picture that itself will make history by helping to change 
the Motion Picture Association of America’s film-rating 
system. 

Director Philip Kaufman (The Right Stuff) has had the 
sound stage transformed into a small movie theater for a 
scene in Henry & June, the film based on the secret, tri- 
angular love affair of Henry (Tropic of Cancer) Miller, 
his bisexual wife, June, and the novelist Anais Nin. 

Kaufman orders the cameras to roll on the audience 
reaction to Le chien andalou, one of the surrealist films 
made by Luis Bufiuel and Salvador Dali. Miller and Nin, 
who are in that audience, are absorbed by the uncon- 
ventional images; but other viewers grow increasingly 
restless. They see a mass of ants crawling over a hand 
and a man’s fingers cupping a woman’s bare breasts. 
The customers begin hissing. Cries of “Obscene! 
Obscene!” fill the air. 

The camera closes in on Nin, who jumps up, her head 
casting a shadow on the screen. “Obscene? Obscene?” 


she asks rhetorically, then softly curses the belligerent 
hecklers. Miller looks delighted at her spunk. 

That scene has now taken on a new resonance for 
Kaufman. He began the film almost as a homage to 
Miller and Nin, each of whom — indirectly — influ- 
enced Kaufman’s choice of career. Today Henry & June 
has become another chapter in the long battle against 
censorship. 

Initially the MPAA gave Kaufman’s film an X rating. 
The director was scheduled to go before the MPAA 
appeals board on October 2 to argue that he had ful- 
filled his contractual obligation and brought in Henry & 
June in a manner that deserved an R rating. On 
September 26, however, the MPAA announced that it is 
replacing its X category — which adult films like The 
Cook, the Thief, His Wife & Her Lover and Tie Me Up! Tie 
Me Down! had been forced to share with hardcore 
pornography — with the new NC-17 (no children under 
17). The porn industry will continue to claim the X, so 
serious films will have NC-17 all to themselves. 

“I'm delighted and elated,” Kaufman said. “I feel vindi- 
cated, but mostly I feel liberated. It means we're finally 


going to be able to release this film the way it was 
made. We made an adult movie about a serious sub- 
ject, and I’m glad it can now be shown uncut in this 
country.” 

He emphasized that his direction of sensual experi- 
ence is intimately bound to the development of charac- 
ter. “Eroticism is related to the psyche in some way. It’s 
not just sexuality. Eroticism comes out of knowing the 
people and the situation. Henry & June is about Nin’s 
sexual liberation.” 

As for June, she’s the “dark lady” who haunts the writ- 
ing of Miller as Mona or Mara in several books, and as 
Sabina in Nin’s poetic, surreal novels such as The House 
of Incest and A Spy in the House of Love, as well as in 
Nin’s diaries. She’s played by Uma Thurman (Dangerous 
Liaisons), who at 19 manages to suggest the strange, 
guarded quality of June, who was twice her age. 

“June’s a fantastic creature,” Kaufman says. “There’s a 
mystery to her, a sense that she has experienced every- 
thing. Yet Anais perceived a real innocence there and 
wants to be like her. But to be innocent like her means 
she has to experience what June has experienced and 
therein lies the paradox. Can a person experience the 
world and all things in it and be innocent? It’s almost a 
spiritual thing. What is the relationship between sinners 
and salvation? Our film is trying to deal with questions 
like these, and we hope that after people leave the the- 
ater, they will question our questions.” 

— Judy Stone 
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Sean Penn: as the character drifts into contrivance and incoherence, so does Penn's performance. 


Extreme unction 


What State of Grace does to the mob is a sin 


by Peter Keough 


STATE OF GRACE. Directed by Phil 
Joanou. Written by Dennis McIntyre. 
With Sean Penn, Gary Oldman, Ed 
Harris, Robin Wright, John Turturro, 
and Burgess Meredith. An Orion 
Pictures release. At the Charles. 


© appreciate fully Martin Scorsese’s 
; achievement in GoodFellas, you 
need only look at what other film- 
makers have done with the same material, 
such as the Coen brothers in Miller’s 
Crossing, or, more egregiously, Phil 
Joanou in State of Grace. 
Joanou begins with much the same raw 


material as Scorsese. He’s got a formidable 
cast: Sean Penn, Gary Oldman, Ed Harris, 
even Burgess Meredith in a bit part as an 
old coot in debt to the mob. He's got a set- 
ting rich in detail and atmosphere: New 
York’s Hell's Kitchen in the late "70s. 

And he has a new take on the mob 
movie, which is one of cinema’s richest 
genres. The mob in State of Grace are 
Irish, not Italian, and they’re the wild, 
melancholy, whimsically brutal tribe called 
the Westies. But whereas Scorsese’s vision 
emerges from reality, Joanou buries reality 
in unctuous artifice: contrived plotting, 
mannered stereotypes, hackneyed conven- 


tions, and liberal borrowings from other, 
better filmmakers. 

In the early going, things actually bode 
well. At dusk by the river, a haggard, tense 
Terry Noonan (Sean Penn) meets a goa- 
tee’d tough John Turturro) who gives him 
a plastic bag containing a pair of guns. In 
the next scene, Terry runs into the tough 
in a bungled dope deal and blows him and 
his partner away. Terry seeks refuge in a 
crusty neighborhood bar, where he greets 
an old pal — feral, stringy-haired psy- 
chopath Jackie Flannery (Gary Oldman). 
Jackie offers him the protection of his 
brother Frankie (Ed Harris). Later, Jackie 
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gooses Terry with a pair of severed hands 


~he keeps in the icebox. Terry isn't amused. 


Neither, apparently, is Joanou amused by 
the fabric of dank verisimilitude, quicksilver 
menace, and perverse humor these well- 
handled moments establish. From the very 
beginning, the film is being undermined by 
a crass plot gimmick (as in Miller’s 
Crossing, Turturro just won't stay dead), a 
creaky device accompanied by an increas- 
ing mannerism in performance and style. 

Penn initially brings to Terry some of 
the moody explosiveness of a young De 
Niro; but as the character drifts into con- 
trivance and incoherence, so does Penn's 
performance. Robin Wright as Kathleen 
Flannery, Frankie and Jackie’s kid sister 
and Terry’s restoked old flame, has a 
quirky, coy toughness reminiscent of Jodie 
Foster. But after all the men in the movie 
tell her she’s cold, she agrees and turns 
into a block of ice. 

Gary Oldman is scary the first few times 
he blows his cool: gasping, flailing around, 
he beats on everything, animate and inani- 
mate, in reach. With repetition the act is at 
best ‘comical. Oldman is more impressive 
in his scenes with Harris, where with a 
sneer and a flick of a cigarette he conveys 
a lifetime of filial devotion and depravity. 
But for the most part, the fine cast are 
given tics, clichés, and gestures in lieu of 
characters. 

As-for the Irish angle, it’s merely a new 
source of stereotypes: the mob from the 
Old Sod differ from their Italian colleagues 
by wearing leather jackets, driving shitbox- 
es, drinking heavily, eating messily, and, in 
general, by being stupid, treacherous, and 
insane. Fresh from the music-video flash of 
U2: Rattle and Hum, Joanou is more inter- 
ested in backlighting and allusion than in 
the clash between tradition and change, 
individuality and conformity, that the mob 
represent. 

In the end, he abandons the genre alto- 
gether as Penn marches into a saloon on 
St. Patty’s Day for a Sam Peckinpah-style 
showdown. That cold colleen Kathleen 
ignores the resultant farrago of blood- 
squibs and slow-motion carnage, prefer- 
ring to watch the parade. And who could 
blame her: it’s about the only thing in the 
movie that’s genuine. QO 





Family album 


Barry Levinson’s Avalon 1s not a pretty picture 


| by Peter Keough 

AVALON. Written and directed by 
Barry Levinson. With Armin Mueller- 
Stahl, Aidan Quinn, Elizabeth Perkins, 
Joan Plowright, Elijah Wood, Lou 
Jacobi. A Tri-Star release. At the 
Copley Place and in the suburbs. 


ilmmakers who don’t learn from the 

past are doomed to make torpid, 

sentimental movies about it. In his 
two other semi-autobiographical films, 
Diner (1982) and Tin Men (1987), director 
Barry Levinson recaptured the past with 
much of its darkness, absurdity, and chaos 
intact. The time period he focused on was 
relatively recent and specific, and his pro- 
tagonists were close to his own age. He 
focused on the untidy particulars of gen- 
uine relationships, and the resulting come- 
dy had the grit and ambivalence of experi- 
ence. 

But in Avalon, his dramatization of 50 
years in his family’s life, from the day his 
grandfather first set foot in Baltimore from 
the old country to the beginnings of 
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Levinson’s own family, in the mid ’60s, he 
forgets the qualities that had made the pre- 
vious two installments in his Baltimore tril- 
ogy so successful. Instead of a slice of life, 
he opts for the whole American pie: the 
saga of his family as myth, as embodiment 
of the nation’s story. 

And what he cooks up for the most part 
is stale stereotypes. By reaching back five 
decades, he sets himself up for the gold- 
tinted trap of nostalgia, and by having as 
his heroes that lethal duo of the kindly old 
man and the precocious little boy, he 
wholeheartedly embraces sentimentality. 
Avalon has all the flaws of a family album; 
it’s mawkish, largely formless; and it leaves 
out most of the important stuff, like sex, 
history, and, strife. But it does have a few 


' of the family album's virtues as well: 


scenes that hold the aura of real life, or 
glow with a naive, seemingly spontaneous 
poetry. 

One scene that is neither naive or poetic 
is the arrival of family patriarch Sam 
Krichinsky (Armin Mueller-Stahl reprising 





his immigrant paterfamilias role from The 
Music Box minus the war-criminal compli- 
cations) in Baltimore on the Fourth of July 
1914, a moment that he relates repeatedly 
to his enthralled grandson and Levinson 
stand-in Michael (an appropriately wan, 
sloe-eyed, and neurotic Elijah Wood) and 
that serves as the film’s unifying leitmotif. 
Sam, of course, thinks all the pyrotechnics 
and hoopla are to celebrate bis arrival in 
the land of opportunity, and it’s a dream 
that never really dies. In fact, as Levinson 
makes repetitively clear, it's a dream that 
gently undoes his real riches, the heritage 
of family unity he’s brought with him from 
Europe. 

He breaks up with his brother Gabriel 
(Lou Jacobi, who eats the scenery with 
such borscht-flavored lines as “You cut the 
toikey?”) in a silly dispute on Thanks- 
giving, that celebration of the all-American 
values of excess and plenty. His enterpris- 
ing son Jules (a stolid Aidan Quinn) short- 
ens his name to make it catchier and goes 
deep in debt to finance a discount depart- 


ment store featuring that newly invented 
downfall.of traditional values, the TV set. 
The store. goes up in smoke, appropriately 
on Independence Day, the flames and 
fireworks mirroring Sam's recurrent flash- 
back to the same day four decades be- 
fore. 

It’s not a very original or trenchant cri- 
tique of America, and it’s made more tepid 
by Levinson’s spreading it over half a cen- 
tury and four generations. He wallows in 
the metaphor rather than probes the peo- 
ple who forge it; neither Sam nor Michael 
nor Jules offers much of a point of view or 
depth of character. Occasionally the stuff 
of life breaks through, and then it’s rivet- 
ing, as when Michael witnesses through a 
car window his father’s bloody mugging, 
or when a waif-like European relative, a 
refugee from the Holocaust, looks on as 
Michael and his cousins set fire to a swasti- 
ka’d model airplane. 

But for a film about the rewards and 
price of assimilation, it seems that most of 
the assimilating has been done by the 
director himself. Levinson offers an 
American portrait that is not too far 
removed from the Cosby family with a lit- 
tle bit of the Simpsons tartness and anar- 
chy thrown in. He’s too timid to see that 
Avalon is at its best when it probes below 
the glossy surface of the posed snapshot 
and glimpses the darkness and fire 
beneath. QO 











' "9 riter/director Barry Levinson’s Avalon is his 
third film set in the vanished Baltimore of his 
youth (following Diner and Tin Men) and his 

most personal. Telling the story of an immigrant family 

that breaks apart as its members achieve the American 

Dream, the film names its characters for members of 

Levinson’s family, and some Levinson relatives are 

extras. 

Levinson, whose perspective is nted in the film 
by the boy Michael (Elijah Wood), says that his own his- 
tory is particularly appropriate to the story of family 
break-up he wanted to tell, and that he fictionalized very 
little in writing Avalon, a stream-of-consciousness pro- 
cess that took him only three weeks and minimal revi- 
sions. “You have a bunch of ideas in your head and you 
sit down and write a screenplay. It doesn’t matter what's 
real and what's invented. They all blend together.” 


Baltimore bound 





Levinson directs in a similarly unstructured fashion. “I 
like to work as loose and as spontaneously as I can.” He 
gives his actors little rehearsal time, shoots quickly, and 
moves on. He uses two cameras during conversation 
scenes, to capture shots and reaction shots without 
impeding the natural flow of the dialogue. 

Conversations with realistic rhythms are a Levinson 
trademark. “The dialogue in these films is the action. 
That has to drive it. There’s a certain energy to real dia- 
logue. Sometimes when people talk, it’s exciting.” He 


adds, “That probably won’t exist a whole lot longer. © 


Style will be content. Everything else will die.” 

Levinson blames television for the death of dialogue 
and meaningful content, just as Avalon blames it for the 
dissolution of the extended family. He even attributes 
the current conservative climate to TV and MTV, which 
he says “lead to impatience with anything but images, 








There’s a wave of conservatism, which comes from sim- 
plicity, which comes from television, which can only sell 
simplicity.” 

That conservatism, he says, is the reason that the 
Motion Picture Association of America branded so many 
films with an X rating this year, leading him and several 
other powerful directors to petition for a change in the 
system, a change that came last week with the introduc- 
tion of the adults-only NC-17 rating. Levinson is pleased. 
“It seems like it’s fine,” he says of the new rating. 

Will the change give directors a freer hand to make 
films the way they want to? “I don’t know that we 
baven't had a free hand. It’s just that the board has been 
getting tighter.” The difference is that serious, adult films 
need no longer suffer the box-office death that results 
from the X rating’s stigma. “The X has been removed,” 
he smiles, not like a man gloating or basking in triumph, 
but like a man relieved to have this wearisome struggle 
behind him, so that he can get back to the work he 


enjoys, making movies. 
— Gary Susman 
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Albert F inney and Gabriel Byrne: they don’t do much. 


Miller lite 


SECTION THREE 


The Coens’ gangsters look great but are less filling 


by Charles Taylor 


MILLER’S CROSSING. Directed by Joel 
Coen. Written by Joel and Ethan Coen. 
With Gabriel Byrne, Albert Finney, 
Marcia Gay Harden, John Turturro, 
and Jon Polito. A Twentieth Century- 
Fox release. At the Nickelodeon, the 
Harvard Square, and the Chestnut 
Hill 


t this stage of the game, it’s unlike- 
A ly that young filmmakers who 
decide to pay homage to a genre 
they loved when they got hooked on 
movies are going to come up with a poetic 
re-imagining on the order of what the 
French New Wave directors did, or see 
their chosen genre through a less inno- 
cent, contemporary frame, the way 
American directors did in the early "70s. 
More often than not, the result is about 
nothing more than the filmmakers’ love of 
old movies. And you begin wondering 
whether they have anything else in their 
heads. 
To judge from the respectful, laudatory 


Trailers 


THE FESTIVAL OF 
ANIMATION 1991 

his year’s Festival of Animation, 

curated as always by Mellow 

Madness, seems even more mellow 
than usual. No animators are scheduled to 
stop by during intermission to answer 
questions about their work, which is what 
usually happens at this Somerville Theatre 
staple. And though this batch of new ani- 
mated shorts is culled from nine countries, 
there are few that stand out as innovative 
originals. 

One that does is Karl Simms's Pan- 
spermia (USA), a creation myth that uses 
some astounding computer animation. 
There’s a jarring contrast between the ster- 
ile perfection of the computer-generated 
images and their breathless, organic fecun- 
dity. Another disturbing piece is Czech ani- 
mator Jan Svankmajer’s Dimensions in 
Dialogue, in which three talking heads 
made of vegetables, kitchen appliances, 
and drafting instruments repeatedly devour 
and regurgitate one another. Grasshopper, 
by Italian animator Bruno Bozzetto 
(Allegro Non Troppo), is a black-comic his- 
tory of human aggression, ending in an 
apocalyptic tangle that frighteningly 
resembles the current Middle East mess. 

The centerpiece of the festival is A 
Grand Day Out, an amazing 23-minute 
claymation film by British animator Nick 
Park (whose short Creature Comforts, 
about ennui-plagued zoo animals, pre- 
miered at last spring’s Best of the Fest and 
is included in this festival as well). Grand 
Day is a suspended piece of whimsical 
nonsense about dull Wallace and his dog, 
Gromit, who build a moon rocket out of 
spare parts because they want to take their 
annual vacation in a place where there’s 
plenty of cheese. On the moon, they 
encounter a lunar custodian who looks 
like a vending machine and whose fondest 


reviews of Miller’s Crossing, the new film 
from Joel and Ethan Coen (and the fact 
that it was chosen to open this year’s New 
York Film Festival), some critics think that 
creamy retro-imitation is the highest form 
of filmmaking. The movie has been com- 
pared to the Godfather films as if they too 
were just grand exercises in style. 

So it’s worth pointing out that Coppola’s 
films are not just the greatest gangster films 
ever made but the expression of a genuine 
social vision. Coppola used the genre con- 
ventions to show the unholy realization of 
the immigrant dream of making it in 
America, and how the newcomers’ leg-up 
ruthlessness and Old World clannishness 
intersected with and fed the corruption of 
politics, religion, show business. The 
movie laid out specifically how the 
Corleone family business worked. 

Miller’s Crossing is deliberately non-spe- 
cific. Although it’s set in 1929, we're not 
told in what city, or anything about how 
the rival Irish and Italian mob bosses run 
their show. The Coens have conceived the 


wish is to learn to ski. Park is endlessly 
inventive, but his technique has a point, 
which is to poke fun at the complacently 
obtuse British character. 

Otherwise, the cartoons are satires on 
socially approved cruelty disguised as sick 
jokes (Mother Goose, Simon), metaphysical 
musings disguised as sick jokes (Vroom, 
Eternity, The Western), or plain, old-fash- 
ioned sick jokes (Fatty Issues, Rug Rat). 
Not that these aren’t funny, but they’re like 
a series of similar hit-and-run accidents. 
Still, you can’t help but watch. At the 
Somerville Theatre. 

FANTASIA 
© commemorate the 50th anniver- 
i sary of the release of Fantasia, 
Disney is re-releasing the animated 
classic in a newly restored version. Disney 
animators have restored the color by strik- 
ing a new print from as much of the origi- 
nal negative as they could recover, and 
sound engineers have remastered the 
musical score, originally recorded by 
Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, in digital stereo. Both were 
apparently painstaking processes, and the 
resulting improvement in both sound qual- 
ity and vividness of color is remarkable. 
There’s more panache in those pirouetting 
hippopotamuses, more playfulness in 
Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, more 
doom in the demons of Mussorgsky’s 
Night on Bald Mountain. 

Veteran filmgoers tell me that they used 
to go see Fantasia while stoned — which, 
given the intensity of the restored version, 
would be redundant and unnecessary 
now. And if the restoration isn’t enough to 
make the new print a truly overwhelming 
audio-visual you can see it in 
its full wide-screen splendor at the 
Coolidge Corner, which, according to 
manager David Kleiler, is one of only four 
screens in America that will show 
Fantasia in 70mm. At the Coolidge Corner 
and the West Newton and in the suburbs. 

— Gary Susman 


— Gary Susman 


movie as iconic, mythic, a top-of-the-line 
reverie of old gangster pictures. It doesn't 
waft off into the vapors the way Alan 
Rudolph’s woozy tone poems do; it’s got a 
specific, almost insanely complex plot. 

But chances are, you'll lose track of the 
betrayals and double-crosses and retribu- 
tions long before the picture is over, and 
you'll begin concentrating on the real sub- 
ject here: the cock of a fedora, the color of 
whiskey in a shot glass, the blaze of 
tommy guns, and, regrettably, how a lone 
man of few words and deliberate actions 
manages to keep his word and stay true to 
himself. Shot by Barry Sonnefield in an 
immaculately dingy imitation of the dark 
brown palette Gordon Willis used for the 
Godfather films, Miller’s Crossing is an art- 
house version of the type of movie Raoul 
Walsh and William Wellman made at 
Warners in the 30s. But you’d find more 
cunning, more energy, more entertainment 
in almost any one of those unpolished 
Warners pictures that didn’t think of them- 
selves as art. 


I COME IN PEACE 
he hardest thing about reviewing J 
Come In Peace is resisting the urge 
to make a crack about that title. The 
most amusing thing about watching it is 
seeing the lengths to which action-movie 
directors will go to find a new twist in this 
most impoverished of genres. 

In this one, an alien with milky white 
eyes and a baggy Eurotrash overcoat 
invades LA to steal caches of heroin. He 
injects massive doses of it into unwilling 
victims, extracting the pleasure endorphins 
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The lone man here is Tom (Gabriel 
Byrne), the right-hand man of Leo (Albert 
Finney), the local mob boss. Tom is trying 
to resolve the gang war that ensues when 
Leo refuses to discipline the chiseling 
Bernie John Turturro), who's ruining the 
odds on the fights fixed by Italian boss 
Caspar (Jon Polito). Leo tells Caspar no 
because he’s promised Bernie’s sister 
Verna (Marcia Gay Harden), whom he’s in 
love with, that he’ll protect her brother. 
But Tom, who thinks Bernie is a small 
price to pay to avert a gang war (and 
besides, he’s been sleeping with Verna), 
tries to convince Leo of her unfaithfulness 
without implicating himself. When he 
finally admits the truth, Leo banishes him, 
leaving Tom trying to find a way to protect 
Leo from Caspar (while pretending to 
work for Caspar) and keep himself alive. 

The Coens are much more interested in 
making sure all that dark mahogany reflects 
the light just so than they are in suspense, 
excitement, irony. They don’t realize that 
their pretension to a dark, pessimistic tone 
is just a bloodier version of the sentimental 
fatalism macho pulp usually wallows in. 
They’ve made Tom a no-nonsense loner 
with a code of ethics that he clings to; he 
barely shows any feelings, and, staying true 
to that conception, Gabriel Byrne barely 
gives a performance. It’s all impassive, terri- 
bly serious posing. And as Verna, Marcia 
Gay Harden is a perfect inexpressive match, 
a tough cookie to his tough guy. 

Albert Finney doesn’t do much either, 
but after a while that begins to seem a sav- 
ing grace. He simply allows Leo to radiate 
the power he commands, adding a spark 
of romantic foolishness. You can contrast 
Finney with John Turturro, who does 
nothing but act. Does Turturro use cattle 
prods to keep himself seething? The best 
performance here is from Jon Polito, who 
brings his scenes a needed jolt of coarse, 
greasy energy. Caspar wants to be a big 
shot, but he’s such a worry wart that he 
can’t keep his bald dome from breaking 
out in beads of sweat. 

The Coens, who began making movies 
as kids in their backyard, essentially work 
the same way on a bigger scale. This is 
their third movie (Blood Simple and 
Raising Arizona were the first two), and 
so far they’ve been satisfied to ape their 
chosen genre without filling in any per- 
sonal vision. Miller’s Crossing suggests that 
they’re so consumed by movies they may 
not bave any personal vision. But the ease 
of the imitation, and the lack of personali- 
ty, suggests that, in one way at least, the 
Coens may be originals. They're the first 
idiot savant filmmakers. Q 


their brains produce with a spiky syringe 
plunged into the forehead, and then refin- 
ing the stuff into a drug of pure ecstasy, 
presumably for hordes of blissed-out 
extraterrestrial hopheads. Dolph Lundgren 
is the meat puppet who goes after him. 
Given that premise, this movie is nowhere 
near as enjoyable — or as loony —- as it 
should be. Perhaps it would have 
been better if the filmmakers had been 
on something. At the Copley Place, the 
Fresh Pond, and the Allston and in the 


suburbs. 
— Charles Taylor 
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A. Mapa and Philip Anglim: the spy who came in from the closet 











Call me Madame 


The Tony-winning M. Butterfly soars into Boston 


by Carolyn Clay 


M. BUTTERFLY, by David Henry 
Hwang. Directed by Stuart Ostrow. 
Original direction by John Dexter. 
Scenery and costumes designed by 
Eiko Ishioka. Lighting by Andy 
Phillips and Brian Nason. Music by 
Giacomo Puccini and Lucia Hwong. 
Musical supervision by John Miller. 
With Philip Anglim, A. Mapa, Kevin 
Cooney, Alma Cuervo, Brian Reddy, 
Rachel Jones, Jennifer Lam, Jamie HJ. 
Guan, Francis Jue, Chris Odo, and 
musicians Yukio Tsuji, Jason Hwang, 
and Xiao Yu. At the Colonial Theatre 
through October 28. 


avid Henry Hwang’s M. Butterfly is 

an intriguing set of Chinese boxes, 

at the center of which, at least in 
the touring production at the Colonial, is 
an emotional vacuum. That hole, the per- 
formance of Philip Anglim in the all- 
important role of the minor French diplo- 
mat who carries on a 20-year love affair 
with a male Chinese spy he believes to 
be his Madame Butterfly, is in fact a pretty 
showy one, trimmed about with anguished 
oratory that does not convince — and 
which robs this brazen “play of ideas” 
of its human center. Nonetheless, the bold- 
ly dramatic surround, combined with 
the provocative content of the larger 
boxes, make M. Butterfly worth pinning 
down. 

Which isn’t so easy, as this dazzlingly 
theatrical entity is intellectually somewhat 
slippery. It’s about cultural stereotyping, 
and the extraordinary staying power of 
illusion. It’s about why we lost the 
Vietnam War. It’s about the ugly, ongoing 
pas de deux between sex and power. And 
it’s about a spy couple who make the 
Rosenbergs look almost dull. But most 
strikingly, as time closes like a drapery 
about the deathbed of the Fabulous 
Invalid, M. Butterfly stands as a potent 
reminder that theater is a metaphor-friend- 
ly medium. When they make this Tony 
winner into a movie, as they mean to, I 
guarantee you it will be about bow on 
earth, rather than why, a man could sleep 
with another man for 20 years and believe 
him to be a woman. 

But the Chinese-American Hwang, upon 
reading a brief newspaper account of the 
1986 Paris espionage trial on which the 
play is based, saw its revealed events less 
in terms of repressed homosexuality than 
as a heightened riff on sexual and imperi- 
alist politics. That a Western man had 


apparently carried on an affair for two 
decades with a Chinese man whom he 
thought to be a female star of the Beijing 
Opera,,a lovely lotus blossom just clamor- 
ing for Caucasian plucking, struck him as a 
plausible outgrowth of our sexual and cul- 
tural conditioning. As an Asian, Hwang 
was painfully aware of the West's image of 
the East as “demure and submissive.” But 
as an American male, he could relate to 
standard guy fantasies of dominance. Put 
the racial stereotype and the wet dream 
together and you get a multi-dimensional 
take on that old jerk’s kneejerk: “Her 
mouth says no, but her eyes say yes.” 

You also get Giacomo Puccini’s 
Madama Butterfly, on which M. Butterfly 
is a kinky, self-reflexive twist. As Hwang 
has said, he wanted to use the bizarre tale 
of the French diplomat and the Chinese 
spy to explore what it means to want to be 
Pinkerton, the callous nautical underling 
of the opera, who seduces, subjugates, 
and abandons his Butterfly. In Hwang’s 
play, René Gallimard, the diplomat, imag- 
ines himself to be Pinkerton and is in fact 
empowered by the fantasy. Song Liling, 
the spy, presents himself as the all-ador- 
ing, all-submissive woman Gallimard 
imagines; spends 20 years addicting him to 
his own illusion; then makes him go cold 
turkey. Unable to break the habit, 
Gallimard is reduced to becoming his own 
Butterfly, making the Chinese man, in 
effect, Pinkerton. 

A simple enough schema, but Hwang, 
whose earlier Off Broadway works (such 
as FOB and The Dance and the Railroad) 
have also utilized elements of Chinese 
myth and Chinese opera, draws on both 
Puccini and Beijing to “operatize” what 
could seem a sad, sordid, if eye-popping, 
tale. Certainly, ritualizing the relationship 
of Gallimard and Song makes it more 
emblematic, raising it above the level of its 
baffling sexual mechanics. Moreover, the 
sweeping, formal staging by the late John 
Dexter (which has been duplicated for the 
play’s national-tour by Stuart Ostrow) fur- 
ther removes M. Butterfly from titillating, 
or tittery, back-street reality. 

The play begins in the present, in 
Gallimard’s jail cell, where he introduces 
himself as either an international laughing 
stock or the luckiest guy alive, depending 
on your point of view. He has, after all, 
“loved and been loved by the perfect 
woman” — who turns out to be a cocksure 
little guy in an Armani suit and a slicked- 
back haircut. Like the gadflies of the demi- 





monde who filter through the prisoner's 
imagination, snorting champagne bubbles 
with each guffaw at his situation, the audi- 
ence has to think this Gallimard’s some- 
thing of,a loser. Part of the magic, the 
superb trickery, of the play is that, as it 
flashes back to the events of his reverse 
enslavement, we are wrapped in the very 
illusion that enraptured him. Sure, we’re 
not close enough to cop a feel — therein 
lies the rub that enables us to maintain our 
superiority. But by golly, A. Mapa, in the 
cinched and glimmering accouterments, 
the tragic mask, of Madame Butterfly, is a 
knockout. 

M. Butterfly is not a subtle play — 
Gallimard, recalling his first adolescent 


experience with a girlie magazine, remarks 
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that “my body shook. Not with lust — no, 
with power.” When in the mid '60s this 
diplomatic cipher finds himself attached to 
the French embassy in China, he is once 


again able to experience the testosterone . 


surge that comes from being in charge. 

Oh, the French interlopers consider 
themselves inherently superior to their 
hosts. But Gallimard carries the superior 
position one step further, in his carefully 
orchestrated sexual with the rav- 
ishingly tractable (to crib from Shake- 
speare) master-mistress of his passion. Of 
course, it’s the idea, rather than the strict 
reality, of being on top that’s the turn-on. 
And in Gallimard’s affair with Song, whose 
“act” combines all the submissiveness of 
the weaker sex with that of the weaker 
hemisphere, the male-jingoist pig has 
found its ultimate wallow. 

“I have a vision. Of the Orient,” says 
Gallimard toward the end of the play. 
“That, deep within its almond eyes, there 
are still women. Women willing to sacrifice 
themselves for the love of a man. Even a 
man whose love is completely without 
worth.” It’s a pseudo-tragic scenario to 
which he has grown so attached that, 
when Song rejects Butterfly’s kimono, 
Gallimard takes it-up himself, enacting the 
ritual suicide — as meaningless as any- 
thing in Beckett, under the circumstances 
— that has made Madama Butterfly, as 
Hwang so pointedly puts it, “beloved 
throughout the Western world.” 

Even without the tragic element that a 
riveting central performance would pro- 
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vide, M. Butterfly fascinates on several lev- 
els. But for this spectator, at least, the polit- 
ical statement is rather glassy, whereas the 
play’s sexual-political implications just 
keep rippling. Gallimard is at first chal- 
lenged by Song, whom he sees perform 
both Puccini and Beijing Opera (the one 
weakness in Mapa’s performance is that he 
can’t carry a tune across state lines, much 
less international borders). Later, when the 
Chinese star has succumbed to “being his 
Butterfly,” the would-be Pinkerton feels 
compelled to torment her for this initial 
defiance. He adores her, but still she must 
create the illusion of kowtowing — and of 
suffering. It’s part of the turn-on. 

Moreover, the newly pumped Gallimard 
not only becomes happier, as the result of 
having dominated and, to some degree, 
dehumanized a woman. He also becomes 
more effective, more assertive. He gets a 
pro.aotion, a new attitude, opinions — all 
based on his illusion of empowerment. 

In my view, men who claim immunity to 
domination fantasies, either in bed or in 
the mind's eye, are lying about their sex. 
But to portray the perceived fulfillment of 
such fantasies as upping a man’s ante in 
the real world, as they do in M. Butterfly, 
is to flirt with a really dangerous truth. 
After all, what brings Gallimard down is 
not his Walter Mitty-as-Pinkerton fantasy, 
though I think we’re meant to see his 
tragedy as the inability to get beyond that, 
to become, for example, a man who loves 
a man. What topples his geisha house of 
cards is the more or less extraneous fact 
that his illusionary love's a spy. 

True, M. Butterfly is not a play that 
delves; it has a sweeping, scattershot agen- 
da, longer on suggestion than on thesis. Its 
suggestions, however, are provocative 
enough, as is the case it makes, in the 
extraordinary “performance” of Song 
Liling, for polymorphous perversity on a 
grand and beckoning scale. My one real 
complaint about the play, on a structural 
level, is that Hwang does not make clear 
what Song’s motivations are. It remains 
maddeningly unclear whether he loves 
Gallimard or merely loves fooling him, 
whether his life’s work is spying or creat- 
ing the ultimate long-running perfor- 
mance. 

The production at the Colonial may lack 
the complete balletic flourish of Dexter's 
original; but for those of us who do not 
have the comparison to make, producer 
Stuart Ostrow, standing in for the late 
director, has produced a reasonable like- 
ness. The spare, red-lacquered scenery by 
Eiko Ishioka, arranged about or tucked 
into the cradle of the play’s swooping 
ramp, is effective and finely detailed 
(when Song presents Gallimard with the 
child he thinks is theirs, the pale-pink flo- 
ral arrangements that stand like frail pillars 
on either side of the couple’s love nest are 
replaced by passion flowers). Andy 
Phillips’s and Brian Nason’s lighting, 
which turns the vast backdrop from mauve 
to red-orange to blue-blank, is dramatic 
indeed. And the supporting performances 
— by Wendy Wasserstein-stalwart Alma 
Cuervo as Gallimard’s un-lotusly wife; 
Brian Reddy as his hedonistic cad of an old 
buddy; and Kevin Cooney as his menac- 
ingly cordial, c’est-la-vie-spouting superior 
— are thankless but competent. 

As for A. Mapa, who understudied the 
Tony-winning B.D. Wong on Broadway 
and then took over the role, he stands gen- 
der on its head. At once surly and sultry in 
the early scenes, the compact Asian- 
American actor creates an illusion of femi- 
ninity, not to mention a “vision of the 
Orient,” that’s as soulful as it is false. 
And his on-stage transformation from 
bravura Butterfly to tough-talking macho 
mosquito, for the play’s final act, will 
make even the most firmly sexually 
grounded feel the shifting sands beneath 
their feet. 

Philip Anglim, who's best known for his 
portrayal on Broadway of the title charac- 
ter in Bernard Pomerance’s The Elepbant 
Man, is newer to his role and will proba- 
bly get better as the year-long national tour 
(which begins in Boston) continues. But 
his Gallimard is too young, too handsome, 
and, worst of all, actorish. To begin with, 
how much more strongly the play’s the- 
matic points would register if Gallimard 
were indeed the middle-aged, unprepos- 
sessing nebbish he’s supposed to be. 
(Putty-faced, fortysomething John Lithgow 
originated the role.) Anglim, who's 36 and 
looks like a wiffle-cut combination of 
Anthony Perkins and Ricky Nelson, must 
expend so much effort acting geeky that 
there’s little thespian horsepower left for 
the part. And that horsepower’s needed, to 
gun M. Butterfly from four-in-the-floor 
pageantry to true pathos. QO 
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Healing an old, vaguely Oedipal grief 


THREE 


More travels with my angst 
The continuing adventures of Spalding Gray 


by Carolyn Clay 


MONSTER IN A BOX: FOOTNOTES TO 
“IMPOSSIBLE VACATION.” Written and 
performed by Spalding Gray. Directed 
by Renee Shafransky. Presented by 
Emerson Stage, as part of “Satirical 
Subversives,” the Third Annual Fes- 
tival of Comedy and Satire, at the 
Emerson Majestic Theatre. Closed. 


few years back, Spalding Gray 

was advertising on stage for a psy- 
chiatrist — which is a little like a 
classical pianist’s pleading from behind the 
Steinway for some oaf to come up and 
break his fingers. Anyway, one perceptive 
shrink showed up in the dressing room, 
presented his card, and remarked, “Your 
subconscious is so close to the surface I 
can see its periscope.” A little underwater 
work followed, but no harm done. The 
Captain Nemo of neurosis, who performed 
his latest monologue, Monster in a Box, in 


Boston last week, is as drolly crazed as 
ever. And considerably more virtuosic. 

I own up to having long been an 
unabashed Gray fan; still, I was astonished 
by the way in which, since last I saw him 
kibitz and confess, the performer has 
honed his “ironic, self-depreciating New 
York trash voice” into a true performance, 
complete with arias of rant, crescendos 
and decrescendos, forays from behind the 
desk, even a sight gag worthy of Malvolio. 
And Gray achieves this new slickness 
without significant loss of his calculated 
but nonetheless convincing candor. Sure, 
the self-revelatory kicks are as rehearsed 
as those of a can-can line, but so what? 
This is, after all, performance art and not a 
lie-detector test. 

Oh, the monologuist’s one-sided conver- 
sation with the audience starts as it always 
has — though the slimmer Gray who lopes 
on stage this time out, his trademark plaid 


shirt hugging a “totally drug-free body” and 
his flyaway hair almost white;iseems at 
once more lupine and more ethereal than 
he did in his drinking days. He takes his 
seat behind a rickety desk as usual, downs 
a sip of water, and introduces the hulking 
title character of his monologue. Well, first 
he introduces the box; then he dumps out 
the monster — an as-yet-incomplete auto- 
biographical novel the size of a major 
crook’s income-tax audit. 

The book, he says, is about a man who 
can’t take a vacation; the monologue’s 
about a man who can't write a book about 
a man who can’t take a vacation. It takes 
off from the mainstream success of Gray's 
last monologue, Swimming to Cambodia 
(which was made into a film by Jonathan 
Demme), and proceeds to chronicle the 
various intrusions of that success into the 
monastic writer’s life the performer- 
turned-novelist had planned. In short, it’s 
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been Gray and the monster, forever in bed 
with some diversion or other, the monster 
ballooning like Roseanne while Gray top- 
pled to the temptations, and the deep 
deep absurdities, of everything from 
Leningrad to La La Land. 

What gives the monologue shape is that 
those intrusions included — in addition to 
a trip to Nicaragua as a “spy” for Columbia 
Pictures, a bout interviewing loons for the 
Mark Taper Forum, and a trip to the Soviet 
Union to screen Cambodia at that nation’s 
first American film festival — the opportu- 
nity to play the Stage Manager in Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town on Broadway. 
Although Gray won few critical hosannas 
for his stint in Grovers Corners (said Clive 
Barnes, “Spalding Gray came from outer 
space, and [director] Gregory Mosher. left 
him there”), folksying around the New 
England graveyard of the play’s third act 
somehow brought him to terms with his 
mother’s suicide (an event that has perme- 
ated his work since the early ’70s, when it 
was the centerpiece of the Wooster 
Group’s Three Pieces in Rhode Island, and 
which figures prominently in Impossible 
Vacation). 

So, at the center of Monster in a Box, 
easily Gray’s funniest monologue, is the 
healing of this old, vaguely Oedipal grief. 
Watching him re-create a few moments 
from Our Town at the end of the evening, 
you suspect he really did suck in the play. 
But the way in which his walk on the 
Wilder side affected the performer, which 
he does not spell out or hoot up but pre- 
sents with a raw and enigmatic simplicity, 
really is quite moving. He looks almost 
ghostly as he cuts the lights, both on 
Grovers Corners and the solo performance 
he’s giving. 

Which is not to say that even this anec- 
dotal coda is allowed to get hoky — the 
Our Town section includes a priceless 
account of the night one of the ostensible 
dead of Grovers Corners projectile-vomit- 
ed in the middle of Gray’s wrap-up. After 
debating whether to remain true to Wilder 
under these distressing circumstances or 
embark on what might have been “one of 
the most creative improvs in the history of 
the American theater,” Gray stuck with the 
text, intoning of the wraiths, “Aren't they 
waiting for the eternal part of them to 
come out clear?” (This material should play 
wonderfully well when Gray, whose 
Boston run was so short it was more like 
an ambush, returns to the scene of the 
crime, performing Monster six times a 
week at Lincoln Center, November 3 
through January 1.) 

Given the way the absurd seems to seek 
Gray out, it’s no wonder he’s come to see 
his experiences (as he says of the Moscow 
landscape, 2!l gray snow and “scurrying 
furballs”) as the stuff of a Beckett play, full 
of cosmic pratfalls but deeply frightening if 
you look beneath the comic’s skirts. In a 
funny but questionable section of Monster 
that details the monologuist’s recent AIDS 
panic (lit off by a rash on his girlfriend's 
leg, it spread through his psyche like an 
unstoppable forest fire), Gray paraphrases 
T.S. Eliot to the effect that the world is a 
hospital in which we are all either nurses 
or patients. What’s so disarming about 
Spalding Gray is that he’s clearly both. And 
may he never, when trawling for a shrink, 
find a doctor in the house. Q 





Love liters 


A.R. Gurney pours cocktails 


by Bill Marx 

merica’s homegrown version of 
A Protestant gentility, the WASP, may 

be going gently into that good 
night, but thanks to playwright A.R. 
Gurney, the martini-and-olive set won't 
waft away unnoticed. In a series of bitter- 
sweet dramedies, including The Cocktail 
Hour (which opens at the Wilbur Theatre 
on October 9), Gurney has chronicled the 
virtues and vices of wealthy white-bread 
America, refereeing the cultural wrestling 
match between its determinedly repressed 
temperament and feistier, lower-echelon 
society. 

Gurney’s most commercially successful 
hymn to the way things were was Love 
Letters, an evening of missives exchanged 
over the years between a silver-spoon- 
sucking free spirit who may be too free 
and her starchier on-again-off-again lover. 
The unlikely play wowed critics and audi- 
ences in Boston as well as in New York 
and Los Angeles. Not only is the form of 
the piece — two performers plunked 
down on a stage reading mash notes — 
unusual, but the idea of casting a different 





set of actors each week also proved a nov- 
elty. Still, Gurney’s somewhat surprised by 
the success of the work; he wasn’t even 
sure what he had on his hands when he 
finished it. 

“When I completed it I didn’t think it was 
stageworthy,” he laughs. “I thought audi- 
ences would be bored. So I sent it off to 
the New Yorker, thinking that they might at 
least publish it, but they wrote back that 
they didn’t publish plays. And then I 
thought I would try it out, so I did it with 
an actress in a reading at a public library 
and it seemed to work. 

“The casting idea emerged when I real- 
ized that it didn’t take long to rehearse the 
play. Joanna Gleason was supposed to 
open it in New Haven, but she suddenly 
got a call from Woody Allen, who wanted 
her to do more shooting on Crimes and 
Misdemeanors. So we were left without an 
actress for opening night. I wasn’t there, 
but the director called and suggested a 
mutual actress-friend of ours and she came 
up, rehearsed three hours with John 
Rubinstein, and opened the play. Since 


New Haven is so close to New York, we 
figured somebody else could take the train 


-up; thus the notion of mix-and-match cast- 


ing was born.” 

Love Letters’ minimalism, its Beckett- 
esque summing up of Gurney’s habitual 
concerns and themes, was an experimen- 
tal stretch for the playwright, whose dra- 
mas generally skip down the well-made- 
play groove. On the surface, The Cocktail 
Hour would seem to be another of 
Gurney’s more conventional explorations 
of WASPiana. But its plot, which focuses 
on a playwright who confronts his affluent 
family with his latest script, which is about 
them, has a disturbing confessional quali- 
ty. Not that Gurney hasn’t drawn from 
his life for his work before, but this time 
it’s not only personal, it’s positively 
Oedipal. 

Many of my plays have autobiographical 
elements,” he explains. “Many are set in 
Buffalo, for instance, where I was born. 
But I found more masks to hide behind. 
This is the most nakedly autobiographical 
work I have done. I wanted to try some of 
the things Phillip Roth does, get at that 
sense of self-reflexiveness where a drama 
works as a play and as a play about a play. 
My father died 10 years ago, and I know I 
couldn't have written this play while he 
was alive. He wouldn't have let me. It is 
my attempt to come to terms with him and 


my family. Every writer has to think about 
these things. You have to write close to the 
bone to be true, and you can step on toes 
and hurt people.” 

Of course, a playwright gets the last 
word in family arguments, and Gurney’s a 
good enough son to give his parents a fair 
shot at their kid in his lighter-weight ver- 
sion of Long Day's Journey into Night. 
Despite its author's self-consciousness, 
The Cocktail Hour is set firmly within the 
tradition of the comedy of manners. “But I 
wanted to explore it, to work within it and 
examine it at the same time,” he explains. 
“If I put my parents on a Beckett set, I 
could just clap trash-can lids over their 
heads. I wanted to put them in a world 
where there would be the fairest fight, a 
theatrical space where they would be at 
home. 

“The play is a contest between the play- 
wright and his father, a contest for power 
within the family, power in the sense of 
being able to determine your own future. 
At the end, the son is at the bar mixing the 
drinks, even though they are now drinking 
soda water, and the father is asking him 
advice. And while the father might have 
the last word, the son is left alone on stage 
with the magic talisman, the script, which 
will be produced despite his father’s objec- 
tions. The son has established his own 
freedom and maturity.” Q 
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Daniel von Bargen and Allen Oliver: the performances make the anachronism work. 
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Eyes on the prizefight 


Trinity's Golden Boy packs a wallop 


by Carolyn Clay 


GOLDEN BOY, by Clifford Odets. 
Directed by Richard Jenkins. Set and 
lighting designed by Eugene Lee. 
Costumes by William Lane. Music 
arranged by Richard Cumming. With 
Daniel von Bargen, Dee Hennigan, 
Allen Oliver, Mark Breland, Howard 
London, Darryl Alladice, Gustave 
Johnson, Nannette VanWright, Rochel 
Coleman, Andrew Mutnick, William 
Damkoehler, Dan Welch, and Fred 
Sullivan Jr. At Trinity Repertory 
Company, Providence, through 
October 28. 


lifford Odets called his 1937 hit 

Golden Boy, Trinity Rep should 

call it Golden Oldie. Certainly 
incoming artistic director Richard Jenkins 
makes a powerful case for this prizefight- 
horse of a drama, as well as for his belea- 
guered but still punching company as a 
worthy bearer of the Group Theatre ban- 
ner. He’ll never convince me Odets is the 
American Shakespeare, but this play, the 
dramatist’s greatest success, is here being 
given the kind of knockout production 
that, in the ring, would break hands. 

For those who haven't seen the 1939 
movie starring William Holden, that’s what 
Golden Boy's about: a young boxer, Joe 
Bonaparte, who is also a gifted violinist 
and must choose between his killer 
instinct and his fiddler’s mitts. Turns out 
you can’t make an omelet, or a fight for- 
tune, without breaking hands. 

Souls, too, wind up on the ropes in this 
Faustian fight drama, wherein young Joe 
must choose, in the depths of the 
Depression, between his musician’s 
dreams, his artist's sensitivity, and punch- 
ing his way toward moxy and Mammon. 
Pulling him in one direction is his immi- 
grant-fruit-peddler father, who has laid out 
$1200 for a fancy violin and believes in the 
achievement of “truthful success.” On the 
other end of the cord are a collection of 
lowlife Svengalis to whom, of course, Joe 


is not a man but a meal ticket. They 
include close-to-KO’d fight manager Tom 
Moody; his excitable bigmouth of an asso- 
ciate, Roxy Gottlieb; and an ominous nerd 
of a gay gangster named Eddie Fuseli 
(who, according to one character, “shoots 
you for a nickel, then sends you flowers 
for $50”). There is also a girl, Tom 
Moody’s, called Lorna Moon, for whom 
Joe falls and does not get up. 

Working with the gifted set designer 
Eugene Lee, once a Trinity Rep mainstay, 
Jenkins has created an environment for the 
play that both solves its lumbering scene- 
change problems and draws the audience 
into the story. The big, beat-up brick walls 
of the theater are everywhere exposed, 
and Lee has matched them with a cav- 
ernous brick set that serves as Moody’s 
office, the gym, the fight arena, even the 
Bonaparte apartment. In the crannies are 
shelves full of old gloves and punching 
paraphernalia; in an alcove at the back is a 
working shower that’s more like a trough; 
and everywhere are dirty towels. Above 
the faded “Everlast” sign that festoons the 
wall is an American flag — symbol of the 
dream. 

Jenkins stages the play in a rush, the 
scenes spiced with detail and then chewed 
to the fullest, so that Bonaparte’s rise is 
almost dizzying; there's little time to think, 
though the few moments when he must 
stop to do so, and to feel, are agonizingly 
suspended in time — as when Mr. 
Bonaparte presents his son, about to leave 
on a box-and-bash tour, with the expen- 
sive violin and Joe receives it with 
exquisite tenderness, placing the case on 
the floor like a baby’s bunting to extract its 
precious cargo. Then he turns upstage, 
slumped and steely all at once, and advis- 
es his bewildered father to return it. 

Also effective are the dovetailing of 
Lorna’s scenes with Moody and Joe; the 
way the stonily hangdog manager looks 
on, as Lorna tries to keep his golden boy 
in line by seducing him, makes Moody 


complicit in his own cuckolding. And it 
makes hard-luck Lorna, almost literally, a 

But Jenkins’s real coup de théAtre comes 
in the third act, when he thwarts the con- 
vention of Odets’s time — which conve- 
niently places the climax of the play off- 
stage where we can’t see it. Jenkins has 
already filled the backstage-at-the-fights 
scenes with clanging bells and the canned 
roar of the crowd; now, as Roxy (using the 
royal “we”) launches into a delirious blow- 
by-blow account of the high-cost victory a 
punch-drunk Bonaparte has just pulled 
from the jaws of defeat, the scene comes 
alive with a thunderous re-enactment that, 
just as quickly, fades like one of Prospero’s 
conjurations in The Tempest. 

If the Trinity production has a flaw, well, 
it’s really more of a wobble. Although 
remaining true to the period of the play, 
right down to a collection of the worst- 
looking wide ties God ever threw up on, 
Jenkins has recast the Italian-American 
Bonapartes as an African-American family 
— in part to tie into the still contemporary 
allure of athletics as a ticket out of the 
ghetto. This, of course, creates an interra- 
cial love affair that would have been 
shocking in 1937 but bothered me less 
than the attempt to bend the lushly 
Italianate speeches of that towering poor 
man’s good guy, Mr. Bonaparte, to a 
Creole rhythm. (1 kept expecting this West 
Indian Bonaparte to buy his kid a steel 
drum.) 

The performances, however, go a long 
way toward making the anachronism work 
— and those who miss the play’s strug- 
gling Italians would do well to remember 
that Mr. Bonaparte was played, in the orig- 
inal Group Theatre production, by Morris 
Carnovsky, no one’s idea of a Sicilian (in a 
cast that also included Luther Adler, 
Frances Farmer, and Elia Kazan). Here 
Theatre Company of Boston veteran 
Gustave Johnson imbues the old man with 
such a touchingly comic dignity and fore- 
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boding that his inevitable lapses into the 
Italian accent to which his speeches are 
wed hardly matter. 

Jenkins, himself an actor, relates best to 
an old-fashioned heightened realism, such 
as exists in the writing of Odets, that rides, 
or falters, on the strength of its actors. Let’s 
face it: Odets overwrites. If his verbiage 
were ever put on the gym scale, it would 
be ordered twice around the track. But the 
Trinity actors make you swallow it without 
a smirk. (Well, they do until near the end, 
when Joe and Lorna, in search of a world 
where “music’s not a crime and there’s no 
war in the streets,” improbably take off on 
that final joyride, vowing to “mow down 
the night” with their headlights before 
pulling into the Pearly Gates Garage. At 
least those who've seen only the movie, 
with its watered-down conclusion, will be 
surprised by this final extraction of what- 
price-glory.) 

Allen Oliver makes a pretty scrawny 
boxer — but then, former Olympic boxing 
gold-medalist Mark Breland, who makes 
his professional stage debut as the trainer 
Tokio, makes a pretty scrawny actor (laid 
back to the point of uninflection, he’s the 
show’s weak link, though when he’s not 
shrugging off his lines, he exudes a nice 
awareness of what's going in the tense 
interstices of Odets’s script). But Oliver 
makes up for a body that’s not only slight 
but sometimes slack with an intensely 
focused, believable performance. In the 
beginning, he’s tenacious but not aggres- 
sive — a nice boy, who just happens to 
have naturally brass knuckles. As he hard- 
ens, he becomes more brazen, more unde- 
niable, but without losing the naiveté that 
causes him to realize his promoters are 
piranhas one by one, rather than en 
masse. 

Making a case for the killer fish, a few of 
whom have seen fresher days, are Trinity 
vets Daniel von Bargen, William 
Damkoehler, and Andrew Mutnick. Von 
Bargen’s Moody is a quirkish middle-aged 
masterpiece, from his ruffled wisps of 
receding hair to his scuffed brown shoes. 
Sure the guy’s a tired old sleaze, but you 
feel for him, with his desperation showing 
white around the gills and his bully’s rum- 
blings stopping just short of tears. Best of 
all, his seen-it-all jock-seer still has the 
ability to smell new blood and get excited, 
which, given his knowledge of how 
quickly dreams and dinero evaporate, 
translates into darty, gum-chewing ner- 
vousness. 

Moody’s dubious business associates are 
given bravura readings by Mutnick, whose 
Roxy always has something in his mouth 
along with his foot, and Damkoehler, 
whose Fuseli’s a bumbling psychotic so 
stiff he appears to have an ironing board 
built into his suit. Dallas Theater Center 
import Dee Hennigan takes the sad, tough 
broad cliché and makes it fit her like a 
Marilyn Monroe sweater. Dan Welch, 
punching himself in the face like some 
masochistic bounce-back doll, and Fred 
Sullivan Jr. are hilarious in a comic-relief 
scene about a lesser gladiator and his man- 
ager. And newcomers Darryl Alladice, 
Nannette VanWright, and Rochel Coleman 
shoot a lot of life into Bonaparte’s relatives 
(who include a union organizer emblemat- 
ic of “the right fight”). 

Frankly, I would have thought you had 
to be an alchemist to make Golden Boy 
live up to its heavy-metal name. But the 
Trinity production succeeds in covering 
the creaks and cracks in Odets’s dramatur- 
gy with crackerjack acting and direction. 
The play may be an old-time chaw of Big 
Themes and the scenery. But it proves 
that, in the right mouths, even that can be 
a breakfast of champions. Q 





No man’s land 
Jenny Jones and her Girls’ Night Out 


by Robin Dougherty 


GIRLS’ NIGHT OUT. Written and per- 
formed by Jenny Jones. At Duck Soup 
Comedy Club. Closed. 


t’s no coincidence that the paper clips 
I affixed to comedian Jenny Jones’s 

press kit are baby-girl pink. Or that 
her logo is the international No sign, 
embellished with a woman’s leg striking 
over a male form. Jones’s show, Girls’ 
Night Out, is strictly for those bearing two 
X chromosomes. XYs are turned away at 
the coor. (Wait staff and ticket takers are 
also female, at Jones’s request.) Not 





because the evening, in which, among 
other things, Jones invites her audience to 
list their hubby-inspired pet peeves, is a 
gratuitous male-bashing session. Rather, as 
she puts it, “something happens when it’s 
all women.” 

In this case, that something is a comedy 
routine combined with Oprah Winfrey- 
esque audience confessions — in which 
the microphone-brandishing Jones stalks 
the audience in search of women who 
gladly surrender information ranging from 
pet names for their husbands’ penises to 
the difficulties of sex during pregnancy. 


Girls’ Night Out evokes equal doses of 
blushes and guffaws. But what's truly 
appealing is Jones’s affable style, which 
embraces her audience’s simultaneous 
love for and exasperation with the oppo- 
site sex. If the old saw about the toilet seat 
raises its tired head during the evening 
(when an audience member brings it up; 
most of Jones’s material eschews cliché), 
so do a variety of wonder-inspiring obser- 
vations about life with hubby and 
boyfriend. One woman guessed it was 
hormones that keep men from asking for 
street directions. 

Indeed, Jones’s behind-closed-doors 
show is intended to milk the girl talk out 
of self-conscious bosoms rather than 
exclude the rougher sex, whose attention, 
after all, might wander during her rendi- 
tion of “I've Got a Bad Attitude,” a ballad 
of sexual dependency inspired by PMS. 
The last time Jones appeared in Boston, 
she maintains, a hirsute reporter in a dress 
took in the show. (At that time, Jones was 


confronted with local laws that forbid 
club-admission restrictions based on sex.) 
He escaped unharmed and is fondly 
recalled at the beginning of each new 
show, as Jones searches the audience for 
signs of testosterone poisoning. 

Jones’s female-directed material, which 
isn’t shy in its scrutiny of male social 
behavior, has garnered her untoward com- 
parisons with misogynist comic Andrew 
Dice Clay. In truth, her material is gentle 
and affectionate (and genuinely hilarious 
in the case of her musical answer to 
obscene phone callers). Not that anyone is 
spared — not even women. Jones scolded 
one kvetcher whose beef was that her 
boyfriend sometimes asked her to pay on 
dates. Except for the occasional bits of 
feminist commentary (“A real iabor pain is 
when you compare your paycheck with a 
man’s”) that pepper the show, Girls’ Night 
Out doesn’t so much stir the waters of sex- 
ual conflict as take a refreshing swim in 
them. Q 
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Flaring chimeras in a world of mutated myths and mushroom clouds 


Epic achievement 


Derek Walcott’s Omeros is a modern classic 


by David Barber 


OMEROS, by Derek Walcott. Farrar 
Straus Giroux, 325 pages, $25. 


nce the unquestioned pillars of 
YO the educated mind, the Homeric 

epics have come to resemble a 
pair of ceremonial stone lions bookending 
the portals of an edifice called Culture. 
They are inescapable, of course — and 
practically invisible. Who outside of a few 
dusty Classics departments believes they 
still speak intimately to us? Who turns to 
them expectantly rather than dutifully? 

Of late it’s become fashionable to blame 
their embalmment on a peculiarly 
American warping of social values and 
moral fiber, but this is bad history as well 
as shrill politicking. The archetypal power 
of the Iiad and the Odyssey has been dim- 
ming all century long, their pretexts of 


heroic dimension and prefigured destiny 
passing less and less muster as faith in 
both gods and men fizzles down to the 
nub. It’s no accident that the book that 
most defiantly marked the arrival of the 
modern temper is one that cuts the 
Homeric tableau down to the puny scale 
of a single day amid the narrow streets of 
Dublin. 

Poets might well be expected to feel this 
diminishment more personally than most. 
Theirs was an exalted calling back when 
Homer was in business; all history and 
memory was their domain. Even so, the 
impulse to reclaim portions of lost ground 
is a hazy and nostalgic one, dutiful too in 
its own way, checked by ready ironies and 
ingrained resignations. 

All of which gives Derek Walcott’s latest 
work, a prodigious epic poem that takes 


its name from the: Modern Greek form of 
the name Homer, an air of majesty, por- 
tent, and high-wire hubris, a fearlessness 
that goes beyond fire in the belly for the 
long haul. Walcott not only wants to bring 
the old lions back to life, he wants to 
refashion them into flaring chimeras 
whose presence can be felt in a world of 
mutated myths and mushroom clouds. 
Borrowing avidly from Homeric form and 
mythography, his long poem is a brave 
effort to transplant the verse epic in a cul- 
tural and intellectual climate chary of 
bardic ambitions. Transplant and shanghai: 
Omeros also has fights to pick with Homer, 
ghosts to exorcise, doubts to unburden, 
maps to redraw. 

Walcott’s poetry has always hazarded a 
certain stormy grandeur, loyal to an elevat- 
ed manner of oratorical flourish and pipe- 


organ sonority. One might have imagined 
that epic proportions would agree with 
him. What makes Omeros enthralling, 
however, is not just its expanse but its 
intricacy. The poem’s seven books and 64 
three-part chapters unwind in skeins of 
tercets cast in fluid, unforced hexameter, 
the bedrock measure of classical poetry. 
End rhymes are observed scrupulously but 
never with clanging regularity. 

Walcott even goes so far as to flirt inter- 
mittently with a‘ silky variation of terza 
rima, the lapidary form immortalized by 
Dante’s Commedia. All this gridwork has 
the happy effect of channeling his often 
baroque habits of phrasing and allusion 
into leaner lines and shapelier narrative 
passages. It would seem to follow that 
cranking up the epic machinery would 
turn a poet lordly and aloof, but the 
inverse holds true for Walcott. Omeros 
unfolds in lulling, murmurous tones entire- 
ly suitable to his lover’s quarrel with tradi- 
tion, myth, and geography. 

The quarrel begins — and ends — on 
the flyspeck island of St. Lucia, a hotly 
contested French and British colony of the 
West Indies where, in 1930, Walcott was 
born. Longtime readers will know the 
place well: much of Walcott’s poetry 


Books 


resounds with St. Lucia’s tidal surf and bird 
calls, with the clashing allegiances rooted 
there. No contemporary has written with 
greater passion or sorrow about the sun- 
dered history of the Caribbean or of the 
predicament of a colonial people’s cultural 
rifts and encumbrances. 

For Walcott, black by ancestry but 
European by tongue, there is no choosing 
between the New and the Old World. He 
belongs to both, caught between the 
whirling gears of rival imaginations and 
historical happenstance. Works such as 
The Gulf (1969), Sea Grapes (1976), and 
The Star-Apple Kingdom (1979), in which 
Walcott fleshed out his homeland isles as 
paradises lost, found, and invented, are 
palimpsests scuffed with incalculable revi- 
sions. In Omeros, he pushes out to the far 
edges of the parchment, resolving to fuse 
the Mediterranean and the Caribbean in an 
encompassing pursuit of origins literary 
and autobiographical. 

Where the seas overlap for Walcott are 
the pages of Homer. His boyhood readings 
of the epics, alluded to often in earlier 
poems, served as a gateway to European 
literature and a prelude to a vocation, 
More transfiguring still, the desolate. wan- 
derings of Odysseus among fabulous isles 
spun a web of unshakable mythic associa- 
tions around his dispossessed native 
archipelago. But not until middle age and 
a wintry Boston day, innumerable comings 
and goings later, does the poet learn from 
a Greek woman how the author’s name 
sounds in the true tongue: “I said, 
‘Omeros,’/and O was the conch-shell’s 
invocation, mer/was both mother and sea 
in our Antillean patois,/os, a grey bone, 
and the white surf as it crashes/and 
spreads its sibilant collar on a lace shore.” 
The floodgates open wide, and Walcott is 
sent back full circle to the source of his 
thralldoms. 

Stephen Dedalus, another island boy of 
sorts, thought of history as a nightmare 
from which he wished to awake. For 
Waicott, history is more akin to chronic 
sleeplessness, open eyes staring back at 
the dark. In Omeros, the past emerges 
from the inky gloom in a mosaic of stories 


Speaking in tongues 


ered for a poetry recital found themselves 

unraveling the aural offerings of three tongues 
speaking English with such exotic cadences that the 
poems were rendered, by turns, exquisitely awkward 
and unbearably lovely. Irishman Seamus Heaney’s turn- 
ing of phrases into butter gave way to Joseph Brodsky’s 
tortured English-by-way-of-the-Gulag. And both voices 
were punctuated by the clipped insistence of Derek 
Walcott’s West Indian lilt. 

Indeed, when Walcott and Heaney and Brodsky are 
speaking together, startling realizations occur to those 
who listen. As those of us who've sat in Walcott’s Boston 
University writing classes (where his fellow expatriate 
poets are occasional guests) have long realized, three of 
the most accomplished poets living and writing in 
America (Heaney spends half a year here) are not native 
speakers of American English. But whereas Heaney’s 
spoken words, and Brodsky’s, can invest familar lan- 


O ne night in recent memory, Cantabrigians gath- 


guage with new energy, listening to Walcott read is to 
navigate the emotional ground upon which the poet 
claims the language for his own. 

For the St. Lucia-born, British-educated Walcott, lan- 
guage is the crucible in which emotional tempests are 
brewed. His nine books of poetry, from 1964’s Selected 
Poems to this year’s new volume, Omeros, attest to a life- 
time of squeezing Caribbean imagery into European 
forms. Images of exile permeate his work; but had he 
never left home, Walcott’s poetry would still embrace 
two cultures, and two civilizations. He uses Dante’s terza 
rima to write about calypso music. He re-imagines him- 
self, in his play Pantomime, as Robinson Crusoe and 
Friday. Most recently, in Omeros, he takes on the voice 
of Homer, albeit in New World oceans. 

This vexed relationship to English language and her- 
itage has also emerged in his playwriting. After graduat- 
ing from University College of the West Indies, Walcott 
won a Rockefeller Foundation fellowship to study the 


American theater. He founded the Trinidad Theater 
Workshop (he maintains a residence in the West Indies 
as well as in Boston), and he has since published four 
books of ‘plays. In 1971, Dream on Monkey Mountain 
won an Obie Award for distinguished foreign play. This 
spring a new work, Steel, will debut at the Hasty 
Pudding, under the auspices of the American Repertory 
Theatre. 

Walcott won a McArthur Foundation grant in 1981. 
Nonetheless, he’s continued teaching, and a Walcott- 
taught poetry seminar is apt to have a transfixing 
effect on young poets. Not surprisingly, he’s fond 
of requiring that students memorize great chunks of 
Milton and Shakespeare and, the year I recall, Hart 
Crane — an American poet who loved classical forms. In 
his teaching as well as his writing, finding a place for lit- 
erature within popular culture is both a paramount con- 
cern and second nature. For Walcott, who was weaned 
on the classics, epic poetry retains a grandeur and 
magic and power that the rest of us have given up for 


lost. 
— Robin Dougherty 
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and voices, a succession of encounters and 

confrontations. 

The design heightens the poem’s classi- 
cal resonances as well as its humanist sym- 
pathies. An accomplished dramatist, 
Walcott. employs a theatrically charged 
ensemble of island dwellers to capture the 
woozy limbo that is St. Lucia’s lot and a 
native son’s nemesis. They’re as vivid as 
figures snaking around the rim of an Attic 
vase: Achilles, Hector, and Philoctetes, the 
black fishermen who split their time 
between tending their nets and mugging 
for the tourist cameras; Helen, the haughty 
dark beauty who waits tables at the pic- 
ture-postcard waterfront; Ma Kilman, heal- 
er and proprietor of the No Pain Cafe; 
Major Plunkett, the bluff British pig farmer, 
and his Irish wife, Maud; Walcott’s late par- 
ents, flickering by in moving cameos. 
Together their lives spell out a forsaken 
promised land — a community but not a 
society, a closed circle but not a collective 
unconscious or heritage. 

The first two books of Omeros bring us 
face to face with the private demons that 
dog Walcott’s island of myth and fact; the 
last two loop back to St. Lucia to settle up 
story lines and make amends with stub- 
born conundrums. Sandwiched between 
are three books that range into distant lati- 
tudes: the ancient Africa of Achilles’s fore- 
fathers, the New England where Walcott’s 
been seized by an autumnal melancholy, 
the Europe that gave rise to the great sea- 
faring powers and the poetry of the muses. 

But true to his assertion that “time is the 
metre, memory the only plot,” Walcott 
refuses to be hemmed in by schematics, 
deliberately jump-cutting across genera- 
tions, branching off into litanies and odes, 
tacking from reminiscence to conjecture 
and back again. Great liberties redound 
from this — and enormous responsibili- 
ties. Both serve Walcott well. His verse 
moves throughout with all the intimacy of 
romantic lyric and all the stateliness of 
classical elegy. The license he takes with 
repackaging myth always remains answer- 
able to the scruples he takes with portray- 
ing the observable world. 

As presiding spirits go, Walcott’s Homer 
is rather a shambles. Spotted by Walcott in 
London, he’s a raggedy derelict snoozing 
on the embankment of the Thames, and all 
poem long Walcott seems to be in a 
quandary over whether to rescue him from 
the brink of exhaustion. “When I was a 
boy/your name was as wide as a bay, as I 
walked along/the curled brow of the surf,” 
Walcott tells him when they meet at last 
late in the poem. “Master, I was the fresh- 
est of all your readers.” Yet the bloom has 
faded some: in his advancing years Walcott 
finds the Homeric music as seductive as 
ever but harbors grave qualms that it’s 
arrested his moral development and the 
organic course of his homeland’s myth- 
making. What good have the magisterial 
strophes of antiquity served in the pre- 
empted New World? “All that Greek 
manure under the green bananas,” he 
laments. “What I had read and rewritten till 
literature/was guilty as History.” 

Lines like these will no doubt encourage 
certain readers to view Omeros as a sub- 
versive raid on literary paternity, an 
attempt to wrest away an imperialized 
imagination. But nothing so bombastic 
stokes Walcott’s fires. True, he grieves at 
moments for the lost names and tribes and 
icons of his patchwork latitudes. True, he 
fears at others that the poetry that formed 
his heart and mind carries too much blood 
on its hands. For all that, no rage smolders 
on these pages, no Molotov cocktails get 
chucked at the Argonaut fleets. The poem 
that seems headed at first for a blazing 
showdown with the big daddy of the bards 
evolves instead into something closer to a 
solemn pact and a closing of ranks. What's 
in it for Walcott? Emboldenment for one, 
and the amplitude to contain more spa- 
cious sorrows than one soul can claim. If 
Omeros succeeds in restoring the epic 
imagination in good working order, it does 
so by expanding Homer’s margins, multi- 
plying the dialects, sketching in new 
islands. 

And if Walcott himself eventually 
assumes the likeness of one of Homer’s 
figures, it’s neither of the obvious ones. He 
may be a natural as a modern Odysseus, 
what with his peripatetic ways and vexed 
homesickness, and he may, in his most 
rapturous passages, seem the rightful 
understudy of the epic bards. But the mes- 
merizing achievement of Omeros, the way 
the poem seeks to counter the restlessness 
of body, spirit, and culture with a conibi- 
nation of sensuous profusion and classical 
relief, suggests to this reader a Penelope- 
like patience, a resolve to outlast absence 
with fierce and stealthy artfulness. Q 
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Sense and sensibility 


Annette Lemieux: concepts that go beyond style 


by Rebecca Nemser 


nnette Lemieux is an artist who 

has staked out a new territory for 

berself. Her work looks stripped 
down, minimal, and cool, but its content 
is often startlingly complex and emotional. 
She’s a conceptualist, but also a disci- 
plined maker of objects. 

Lemieux bas worked in so many differ- 
ent styles that many people who saw ber 
first solo show at a gallery in New York 
thought they were seeing a group show. 
Yet her seeming diversity is actually a con- 
sistent questioning of the whole idea of 
Style. 

Recently, Lemieux moved from New 
York to Boston. Her work bas been shown 
at the ICA, and one of ber paintings, 
called Pacing, is now on view in the MFA’s 
“Figuring the Body” show. I talked to the 
artist last week in ber Allston studio, as 
she was putting finishing touches on the 
work she is showing at Mario Diacono’s 
gallery on South Street, now through 
November 4. 

ees 

Q: You've made photographs, paintings, 
installations; you've cast things in bronze 
and used found objects — what's the con- 
nection? 

A: So many things are going on simulta- 
neously in the world — I never under- 
stood why someone would want to make 
10 of the same painting. I work more in a 
circle. I make a lot of different kinds of 
work, but there are echoes — one piece 
echoes another piece. 

Q: There’s a sensibility at work, but not 
exactly a style. 

A: Yeah. I was influenced by ’70s con- 
ceptualism, but even as a student I knew 
that art had more to do with not just mak- 
ing pictures. I’m not interested in illusion 
or decoration. There has to be something 
else going on. My work isn’t just about 
process art. It’s not just formal. It’s not just 
political. It’s not just blah blah blah. It’s not 
just about art. For me, it has to have all 
that stuff in it. It has to be connected to 
reality. 

Q: Do you consider yourself a conceptu- 
al artist? 

A: Conceptualism was against the 
object. I was never against the object — 
but not for crass commercial reasons. I 
value the object. I enjoy being a maker of 
things. 

Q: You made Pacing by painting with 


your feet. What made you think of that? 

A: A lot of the work I do is figured out in 
advance, and the process is just getting the 
idea done. Painting with my feet was a 
way of liberating myself. I wanted to get 
back into making painting — to get into a 
place where you're not so clear about 
everything when you begin. 

I was thinking of beginning, and what 
do you do when you're thinking of begin- 
ning? Pace. So I paced back and forth over 
the canvas. 

It was something I never did before, so I 
was suspicious and self-conscious, and I 
kept asking myself, is it good? Is it crap? 
What is this? There’s a piece at the 
Whitney called Nomad where I walked all 
over the canvas. Nomad was more lyrical; 
it felt more free. Pacing is about thinking. 

Q: Thinking on your feet? 

A: Yeah. My eye and my hand are very 


Art 


well trained. So I decided to turn every- 
thing upside down and use my feet. 

Q: Do you spend much time looking at 
art? What do you like to look at? 

A: I'm pretty bad at that. Maybe I want 
to keep my palette clean. 

Q: Why did you move bere from New 
York? 

A: I came to Boston for personal rea- 
sons. I used to share my time between 
New York and Boston, but I got tired of 
New York. As a young artist, all that chaos 
gives you information, but after a while it 
just takes away. Basically, it doesn’t matter 
where I live because, wherever I am, I’m 
sitting in a white box all day making work. 

Q: How do you like Boston? 

A: Boston is more sane. It’s the idea of 
the city but there’s also nature. Parks. The 
architecture is incredible. The Charles 
River is incredible. 

New York is so big. When something 
happens, you don’t take it personally. You 
feel it more if something happens in 
Boston — a disaster or a murder. That fed 
a lot of the work. That’s part of what A 
Boston Portrait is about. 

[She shows me a big black-and-white 
painting of a photograph of the Red Sox.) 

Q: Is that you in the picture, dressed in 
uniform and standing with the Boston 


Red Sox? 

A: Yeah. I had my picture taken at 
Fenway Park — it was a benefit for the 
Jimmy Fund. It’s basically cardboard fig- 
ures, and I put my head through. They 
gave me a color Polaroid — it’s amazing 
what photography can do. 

Q: How do you feel in a Red Sox unt- 
form? 

A: Like I want to play ball. But it’s really 
more a portrait of Boston than a portrait of 
me. 
Q: In what way? 

A: All the work in this show is about the 
idea of portraits. This one is called 
Available Portrait Colors. [She points to 
painting that’s a grid of squares of differ- 
ent shades of pink and beige.) Each square 
is a different brand of oil paint. Fourteen 
different companies produce something 
called Flesh, and on all the color charts, the 
Flesh was Caucasian. I started taking a look 
at the whole idea of flesh. The only politi- 
cally correct one was Gamblin — it’s called 
Caucasian Flesh. Your basic international 
flesh color was not real rosy or real dark or 
what you might construe as Asian. Look at 
the tubes! [She bands me the tubes of paint, 
one by one] Flesh tint. Ocre de chair. Skin, 
Medium portrait pink. Flesh ocher is the 
only dark one; it’s the Rembrandt. Here’s 
the politically correct Gamblin. 

Q: Js Available Portrait Colors a political 
painting? 

A: What goes on in the world comes 
into the studio. As a person in the world, 
as a white person, this affects me. I didn’t 
want to do something obvious, but after- 
wards I realized that the grid of squares — 
that’s the style of minimalism — the style 
of white male painters. Maybe something 
unconsciously told me to paint it that way. 

Q: The style is tronic? 

A: Yeah. My work deals with stuff that’s 
outside the studio. Styles convey certain 
things, but I want my work to function on 
a larger level than just style. 

Q: Your work's so strong, yet it also con- 
veys @ sense of vulnerability. 

A: That’s the human condition. It’s not 
so funny out there anymore. 

Q: Yet your work often conveys a sense 
of trony. 

A: There's always a flip side to every- 


Q: ‘Have you always been ironic? 
A: I've always been dead serious. Q 
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The Children of Bali: delivering wonders in Boston 


A majestic “Festival of Indonesia” 


by Banning Eyre 

rom the moment the Children 

of Bali paraded down the aisle 

of the Emerson Majestic The- 
atre, crashing cymbals, sounding 
hand-held gongs, and flowers 
into the audience, the “Festival of 
Indonesia” delivered wonders in 
Boston. Sponsored by Dance 
Umbrella, the spectacle culminated 
last weekend in performances of 
three ambitious Javanese dance 
pieces by the 67 musicians and 
dancers from the Sultan’s kraton 
(palace) in Jogjakarta. 

The most exquisite piece was the 
bedbaya (pronounced “bedoyo”), a 
venerable dance that combines meta- 
physics, narrative, and performance 
discipline, revealing a Javanese pen- 
chant for art forms that work on 
many levels. The nine identically cos- 
tumed women in the dance symbol- 
ize the nine humors, the nine open- 
ings of the body, and the nine 
nymphs of Lara Kidul, god of the sea, 
with whom previous sultans have 
claimed to enjoy a mystical union. 

Few, including the dancers them- 
selves, would profess a full mastery 
of the numerological abstractions 
within the bedbaya. But any observer 
can be caught in its spell. The danc- 
ers entered in formation, their mea- 
sured strides in perfect unison, from 
the planting of each bare heel to the 
lifting of each curled toe. In the first 
section of the dance, the movements 
were so coordinated that you experi- 
enced the dancers as a single organ- 
ism, nine waves moving together in 
one ocean. Individual movements 
served only to adjust the formation 
for the next phase of the dance. 

Quickly, the trancelike concentra- 
tion of the dancers invaded the audi- 
ence, first lulling, then hypnotizing. 
The dance evolved into an opaque 
presentation of the tale of Arjuna’s 
wedding, the same episode of the 
Mababbarata epic seen in the shad- 
ow-puppet play (wayang kulit) and 
the full-evening dance drama 
(wayang wong). But in my bedbaya- 
induced meditation, the dagger- 
wielding dancers suggested symbolic 
conflict within the psyche rather than 
squabbling royalty. 

We saw a 45-minute rendition of 
bedbaya, though it can go on for 
three or four hours. The festival orga- 
nizers insist that none of these perfor- 
mances has been bastardized for 
American audiences. Depending on 
circumstances, lengths can vary dra- 
matically, but in each case, the Bos- 
ton performance was true to the 


authentic form. Some may have 
wished for more bedbaya, but it cer- 
tainly didn’t feel truncated or hurried. 

The two dance dramas, wayang 
wong and golek menak, share many 
themes, plot devices, and costuming 
techniques. But they also differ signif- 
icantly. Wayang wong is a very old 
and popular form, used to tell tales of 
love and warfare from the Maba- 
bbarata, an inheritance Java retains 
from its Hindu days, "before Islam 
arrived in the 15th century. Golek 
menak, which shared the program 
with bedbaya, is literally brand new. 
It draws its plot from the menak, a 
series of stories popular throughout 
Southeast Asia, and its choreographic 
stylings from the wayang golek, 
wooden-puppet theater used to tell 


Dance 


menak tales in rural areas around 
Jogjakarta. 

Golek menak was the more engag- 
ing of the two spectacles. In the first 
place, it was extraordinary to witness 
the dawn of such a major dramatic 
form, involving innovations in cos- 
tuming, dance, staging, and theatrical 
pacing. Where wayang wong exhibit- 
ed slow plot development using 
scenes that begin with often lengthy 
narration, wayang golek moved along 
at a brisk pace, buoyed by snappy 
dialogue, lively interaction between 
the characters, and faster music than 
that in wayang wong — all signs of a 
more modern sensibility. 

The golek menak dancers express 
the woodenness of the stick puppets 
through rocking motions and broad 
arm gestures delivered from the 
shoulder. During the full-cast open- 
ing and closing scenes, the characters 
shifted and waved in a colorful chaos 
of diversity — the perfect opposite of 
the uniform bedbaya. The menak 
costumes made splendid use of dark 
hues — royal blue, velvety crimson 
and black — typically in vests with 
wide belts. Some male characters had 
a three-musketeers look; others 
sported long black hair and Fu 
Manchu moustaches. The women 
warriors — another modern touch — 
turned out for battle in silver-span- 
gled helmets and breastplates. 

The plot — a cross between Romeo 
and Juliet and a kung fu film — was 
a bit clearer than that in wayang 
wong. I felt that I might have fol- 
lowed it even without careful study 


of the program notes. One element 
that absolutely transcended the lan- 
guage barrier in both dramas was the 
clowns, obsequious fellows with 
shiny black heads and supremely 
expressive voices. By their very pres- 
ence, they seemed to poke fun at the 
more serious characters, and though 
they used only the occasional English 
phrase, they earned plenty of laughs. 
The other great hook in the dance 
dramas, and in the shadow-puppet 
play, was the battle scenes. The per- 
cussionists in the gamelan followed 
the action intently, timing their sharp 
hits to lend weight to the combatants’ 
stylized blows. 

As I watched these performances, 
my attention often wandered back 
into the gamelan, with its subtle mon- 
tage of gentle sounds and alluring 
colors — lustrous silvery-gray gongs, 
steel-blue robes and headdresses, 
and crimson and gold sashes around 
the players’ necks. The instruments 
date back to the 1840s. Compared 
with other gamelans I’ve heard, these 
had less bronze, prompting the suspi- 
cion that the troupe may have 
brought only the essential pieces of 
the two orchestras they used. As a 
result, the delicate melodies of the 
celempung (zither) seemed more 
prominent as they intertwined with 
the creaky bowed airs of the stringed 
rebab. Mysteriously missing was the 
suling (flute), its free-floating role 
covered by the high, pure tones of 
the female vocal soloist. 

For all the wonders of the dance 
performances, the most magical 
event in the “Festival of Indonesia” 
was arguably the one you could see 
for free — the shadow-puppet per- 
formance. The gamelan set up 
behind a translucent screen in 
Faneuil Hall marketplace on an 
unseasonably warm late-September 
evening, and it performed through 
four hours of wayang kulit. 

Until midnight, people came and 
went, wandering around and above 
the musicians and the dbalang (pup- 
peteer) as he played out his epic tale 
using literally hundreds of two-to- 
three-foot-tall puppets. While much 
of America sat glued to the TV, expe- 
riencing the Civil War through faded 
black-and-white photographs, a 
lucky few at Faneuil Hall contemplat- 
ed warfare in the form of fleeting 
shadows cast by the dbalang’s oil 
lamp on a pearl-white screen. Kudos 
to the funders of Dance Umbrella for 
bringing such rare and majestic art to 
Boston. Q 
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Live and on record 


MARIAH CAREY: 
THE COMPANY 
SHE KEEPS 


adorns her LP’s front cover — a 
few curls carelessly strewn (make 
that meticulously placed) across her face. 
The flip side boasts a woman in a skin- 
tight dress, head tilted back and curves 
galore. On record, you’d be hard-pressed 
to find compelling lyrics, but on screen, 
MTV adores her. Still, if you’ve ever been 
smitten by the finesse of Luther Vandross, 
or dazzled by the rare occurrence of 
Whitney Houston actually using her vocal 
cords, listen up. 

Mariah Carey has a drop-dead voice. It 
somersaults, crescendos, grovels, and any- 
thing else you can think of. And with the 
release of her homonymous debut on 
Columbia, the 20-year-old may be well on 
her way to becoming one of the most 
prominent vocalists of the decade. Despite 
the lackluster work of her three co-produc- 
ers (Ric Wake, Rhett Lawrence, and Narada 
Michael Walden), Carey transforms an LP 
of mostly average tunes into a milestone. 
She co-wrote and arranged all of the num- 
bers (six with song scribe Ben Margulies), 
yet it’s her exquisite delivery, particularly 
the vocal gymnastics that close her hit 
“Vision of Love,” that makes this mesmeriz- 
ing, if not truly memorable, material. 

“There’s Got To Be a Way,” a sequel to 
Michael Jackson’s “Man in the Mirror,” 
showcases lyrics overflowing with big- 
hearted goodness — a bit treacly. But 
Carey manages to float this poppy gospel 
well above its surface schlock. Her operat- 
ic high-fly, 4 la Minnie “Lovin’ You” 
Ripperton, soars before the fade-out. Such 
a showy exposition of perfect pitch might 
arouse suspicions of studio gimmickry, but 
forget it. Carey’s mom, her first vocal 
instructor, was a singer in the New York 
City Opera. Carey’s replication of Whitney 
Houston’s accents and colorings, mmm- 
hmms and the like, is also uncanny. 

But even her vocal prowess can do only 
so much, It fails to mask the blandness of 
“Sent from Up Above” and “Alone in 
Love.” And her deft rapping is a skill she 
should have called on more often. She 
does use it to rescue the Ric Wake-fash- 


MICHAEL BRECKER: 
STILL CHASIN’ THE 
TRANE 


ome musicians seem eternally con- 

demned to suffer from recording-stu- 

dio-deficiency syndrome. In front of 
an appreciative audience, their playing is 
energetic and inspired; whenever they make 
an album, the results are disappointing. 

Even great talent and creativity do not 
help. Consider tenor saxophonist Michael 
Brecker. His ’88 concert at Berklee 
Performance Center was a pleasant sur- 
prise, packed with force and imagination. 
Yet the album he was supporting at the 
time, Don’t Try This at Home, was limp — 
especially “Itsbynne Reel,” a Celtic fusion 
number that was one of the show’s high- 
lights. 

Brecker’s newest, Now You See It... 
(Now You Don’t) (GRP), is a slight improve- 
ment. Like his previous two albums, it fea- 
tures intricate compositions that reveal 
themselves only after repeated listening. 
And the complexity of his arrangements 
often masks the music’s dullness. 

Although Brecker has always (at least 
since his days with the fusion ensemble 
Steps Ahead) been highly original in the 
arranging department, he’s never before 
displayed the skilled rhythmic sense he 
does on Now You See It. Take the o 
“Escher Sketch,” subtitled “A Tale of Two 
Rhythms.” One rhythm is a generic 
funk/fusion thumper; the other is ‘standard 
swing time, complete with quarter-eighth- 
note ride-cymbal licks. Through almost the 
entire piece, the two coexist in a strange 
state of miscommunication — a neat con- 
cept — since the start of each funk measure 
doesn’t coincide with the beginning of the 
swing measures. The swing ride kicks it off, 
holding its own over the second rhythm for 
a while. But somewhere in the middle, a 
barely noticeable emphasis change occurs, 
and the funk beat takes over until the end, 
when all that’s left is the ride and Brecker 
on top blowing some joky bop clichés. 

The melodies are not always as memo- 


. life-sized close-up of a true beauty 


Transforming the generic 


ioned dance tunes “Someday” and 
“Prisoner,” both dead ringers for Wake’s 
work with Taylor Dayne. 

Carey has the ability to make Wake’s 
generic arrangements workable, and some- 
times infectious; with its slow groove, the 
playful “All in Your Mind” is a catalogue of 
her vocal range. But like so many of the 
album’s songs, sparks fly only after a good 
three minutes pass. Nonetheless, they're 
bright sparks: whistle pitches dipping to 
low rasps, monosyllables sailing to infinity, 
and a voice that truly becomes an multi- 
faceted instrument. Nile Rogers and his 
invariably funky electric six-string sit in on 
“U Need Me,” one of Carey’s best entries 
and a dance-floor gem. 

Throughout Mariah Carey, the smart, 
young vocalist is precise and relaxed, and 
she comes off as remarkably uncocky. 
Perhaps she'll keep better company next 
time she’s in the studio. If not, she'll still be 


irresistible. 
— Jennifer Einhorn 


rable. One of the best, producer Don 
Grolnick’s “Minsk,” is a brooding modal 
excursion that gives Brecker and pianist 
Joey Calderazzo their finest solo opportuni- 
ties on the album. Unfortunately, key- 
boardist Jim Beard throws in some synth- 
horn chords that truly belong in a Purity 
Supreme TV spot. Brecker’s ballad “Never 
Alone” is sophisticated and quite pretty. But 
it falls victim to a lack of sensitivity on the 
part of its author, who overplays. 

The subject of chops brings us to John 
Coltrane and Michael Brecker’s emulation 
of his style. It may be unfair to complain 
about this, since Coltrane has influenced 
eveiy post-’50s player of the instrument, 
and for all Brecker owes to Trane, his own 
playing is less plaintive and more robust. 
But Brecker is so obvious. He has the same 
love for overblowing and extending the 
harmonies of chords, and he certainly goes 
for the "sheets of sound.” One of the heavi- 
est moments here comes during “Peep,” 
when keyboards, guitar, and bass drop out, 
and Brecker’s left soloing madly over Adam 
Nussbaum’s volcanic drumming. It’s right 
out of “Chasin’ the Trane.” 

Copping ideas, however, isn’t enough. 
Coltrane was always reaching for something 
higher, something deeper. Brecker attains 
merely a kind of detached cleverness — a 
trait shared by too many veterans of the ses- 
sion industry. (Brecker has played on more 
than 500 records.) 

The album also suffers from an inconsis- 
tent line-up. The tunes that feature mem- 
bers of Brecker’s regular touring band 
(Calderazzo, Nussbaum, and bassist Jay 
Anderson) are the most impressive. But as 
on his previous album, Brecker divvies the 
cuts up among various colleagues (Victor 
Bailey, Beard), which hurts the consistency 
of the overall feel. What we're left with is 
well-crafted but unsatisfying material, 
which I'll bet will sound 10 times better in 
concert. 

— Mac Randall 


(Michael Brecker appears at Nightstage 
on October 10 and 11, with performances 
at 7:30 and 10:30 p.m.) 
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Art punk auteurs 


Pylon reignite their starfire 


by Robert Moses 


own in Athens, Georgia, the B-52’s 
D and Pylon began orbiting each 

other in 1979 like the twin stars of a 
pulsar, their combined gravity pulling 
together a constellation of bands — R.E.M., 
Love Tractor, Guadalcanal Diary — who 
converted a sleepy Southern college town 
into one of the hippest outposts in the 
galaxy. Pylon were the dark half of the 
double star — while the B-52’s became 
new-wave, pop-culture staples, Pylon 
haunted the underground charts, earning 
love and respect but no million-sellers. Just 
as the B-52’s foundered in the mid ’80s, so 
did Pylon. And just as the B-52’s have 
returned, even brighter, to the rock firma- 
ment, now Pylon come blazing across the 
sky with a new, just-released collection of 
songs and a tour to match. 

Pylon’s first singles (“Cool,” “Crazy,” “M- 
Train”) and albums (1980’s Gyrate, 1983’s 
Chomp) ate treasured memories of college 
tadio’s dawning, work held in the same 
critical reverence as that of Gang of Four, 
Pere Ubu, and Mission of Burma — bands 
with whom they feel a musical kinship. 
Singer Vanessa Briscoe Hay, one of the 
four University of Georgia art students who 
founded Pylon, remembers it all starting 
with the B-52’s in the heady days of do-it- 


“There was a sense of community. 
People were excited and they didn’t know 
why anything was happening here. For 
goodness sakes, Athens is not Boston. Let’s 
face it; it was a whole different ballgame. I 
think the first thing that happened was the 
B-52’s. There was the art-school party 
scene. It all came out of that, and it started 
snowballing. People thought, ‘Well, by 
gosh, that’s just old Vanessa, if she can be 
in a band, I can be in a band.’ ” But the 
business pressures of moving to the next 
Stage eroded Pylon’s enthusiasm. As drum- 
mer Curtis Crowe explained, “It was an art 
project for us to go into rock and roll, and 
we could either go pro or get out. So we 
got out.” 

Fans in bands who followed in their 
wake made sure that post-break-up Pylon 
didn’t become merely a memory. The 
group were featured in the 1987 film 


Music 


Athens, Georgia: Inside/Out, and R.E.M. 
recorded “Crazy” for their Dead Letter 
Office album. When Rolling Stone named 
R.E.M. the best rock-and-roll band in 
America, drummer Bill Berry gracefully 
declined the mantle in an interview, 
deflecting the spotlight onto Pylon. 

The undying affection must have made a 
reunion seem a foregone conclusion. First 
there were the tentative rehearsals, relearn- 
ing old songs, flexing unused musical mus- 
cles, trying new ideas. Then there was an 
unannounced 1989 gig at the 40 Watt Club, 
next to their borrowed rehearsal space. A 
triumphant return to the University of 
Georgia before an audience of 3000, and 
dB Records’ release of Hits, a compilation 
of Pyion's best from 1979-1983, led to 1990 
tours with the B-52’s and R.E.M. Now Pylon 
are back on the airwaves with Chain, an 
albuin of fresh material that might just be 
the best album of 1990 — and 1984. 





Even though Pylon’s comeback seemed 
inevitable, Hay says, “It was surprising that 
no one forgot us. That’s one of the things 
that helped bring us back. In some ways, 
we were more popular after we broke up. 
Isn’t that bizarre? At first, we wondered if 
we really wanted to do this, if we would 
meet everyone’s expectations. We had 
been assigned this legendary status that we 
never really asked for. We thought, ‘If we 
get back together, are we going to burst 
everyone’s bubble?’ ” 

Chain isn’t likely to disappoint. Old fans 
will recognize the art-punk motif: the 
rhythm section of drummer Crowe and 
bass player Michael Lachowski lay down,a 
canvas of engaging propulsion that out- 
lines the song’s melodic shape while gui- 
tarist Randy Bewley merrily spatters the 
blank spaces with splashes of distorted 
chords and drips of single-note feedback. 
Hay paints in the foreground with now- 
spoken, now-sung, now-shrieked epigrams 
that emerge with the staccato urgency of a 
telegram. New fans will be made by the 
record’s consistently melodic approach to 
the material, particularly in the single, 
“Look Alive,” and in “There It Is,” one of 
the first numbers the band wrote after 
reassembling. 

Hay credits Boston-based producer Gary 
Smith (the Pixies, Throwing Muses, the 
Chills) for the record's clarity and polish. 
The band wanted a live sound, and Smith 
accommodated by recording all the instru- 
ments simultaneously, as Hay puts it, “in a 
big room with a big wood floor,” and using 
two aerial mikes. “It’s the best production 
we've ever had,” says Hay. “There are 
some guitar overdubs, and Gary did some 
keyboard things to give it a real ‘record’ 
sound, He kept saying, ‘We're going to 
make this sound like a record!’ I said, ‘All 
right! I've been wanting a “record.” I’ve 
wanted one for the longest time.’ ” 

Comparisons with the B-52’s are apt in 
that both outfits have a penchant for unex- 
pectedly danceable rhythms. But Pylon are 
cutting where the B-52’s are merely cute, 
bruising where the B-52’s are simply boun- 
cy. Pylon’s dance beat encourages thinking 
on one’s feet, but expect more than just 
dancing in your head when the band roll in 
to T.T. the Bear’s on Saturday, October 6. 
Although tempered by time and the maturi- 
ty created by motherhood, Vanessa Hay 
has fond memories of tearing up Boston 
clubs in the company of Mission of Burma, 
Bound and Gagged, and others. 

“I think I've grown up a lot and I'm a lot 
more responsible. I used to come to 
Boston and get in trouble.” In particular, 
Hay recalls one night at the Inn-Square 
Men’s Bar. “The last thing I remember was 
being on top of a table with 10 or 15 pitch- 
ers of beer and glasses, and going head 
over heels as I was walking across the 
tables. I ended up in a sea of glass. I don’t 
remember anything after that. I must have 
got in trouble again. But we've all grown 
up. I don’t do that any more.” 

The T.T. glassware is probably safe, but 
Pylon’s shards of sound promise to flow 
over a sweaty dance floor just as before . . . 
but all grownup. ~ Q 


(Pylon play T.T. the Bear's on Saturday, 
October 6, with openers 360’s — formerly 
the Bardots — and Arson Garden.) 
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Impersonality cult 


Getting lost in the Manchester sound 





by Jim Macnie 

t’s right at the end of the remixed 

“W.F.L.” by Happy Mondays that I 

Start to have severe doubts about the 
so-called Manchester sound. The band, 
over a marching, big-bottomed drum 
machine and chiming guitar loop, call on 
us to “think about the future.” At this late 
date, I might take that kind of earnest 
challenge from bell-tollers like the Cure, 
or even an it-tolls-for-thee guy like Billy 
Bragg, but neither would be as gross 
in their forewarnings as the Mondays 
are. 

After sitting through their Hallelujab 
(Elektra), which laces its gothic good-foot 
music with an ominous sparkle, it’s hard to 
deliberate about the future of anything. 
Most of the EP putzes along pompously, 
using bits of rock’s past, coming off like a 
cross between U2’s Under a Blood Red Sky 
and the Moody Blues’ Jo Our Children’s 
Children. 1 can forgive the nostalgic 
phase-shifted vocals — the hard-rock 
beats that they float over have at least 
done their dance-floor homework. It’s the 
attitude that’s their downfall; in yearning to 
forge a nexus between the profound and 
the trippy, the band churn out bloated 
tunes that try to seduce with drones and 
glitzy technology. There’s no future in 
pomposity. 

Yet because they use pop music instru- 
ments old and new, guitars and drum 
machines respectively, Happy Mondays do 
offer some kind of techno-confluence. It’s 
a context that positions them somewhere 
in the middle of the Manchester bell curve. 
At one end you have the Stone Roses, a 

| fairly traditional band — they sicg songs, 
play guitars, bass, drums —- who use late- 
’60s pop structures. By the looks of the 
inside photo of their first, homonymously 
titled American release on RCA, they could 
be called the Rolling Stone Roses. In dress 
and attitude, they allude to Mick and the 
boys circa now. But it’s not the blues field 


they're plowing, it’s Owsley’s lab. Every 
whispered vocal, every swirling riff, every 
reverberating snare crack drags a feeling 
of psychedelia kicking into the ennui- 
laden turf of British post-punk. 

At the other end of the spectrum you 
have 808 State, an ensemble unpictured on 
the thrilling Utd. State 90 (Tommy Boy). 
The band are named after the electronic 
drum that propels their meticulously 
designed dance beats and curt, cross- 
hatched, computer-generated melodies. 
Decidedly arty and fairly innovative, 808 
State let their machines project their per- 
sonality. What they give you are post- 
house rhythms that interrupt the dark hues 
of the dance floor with beatific washes 
approximating nature. Grooving to 808’s 
“Pacific,” the massive club hit that brings 
together sunshine, birds, and an irresistible 
pulse, is like watching robots sex it up in a 
wildlife sanctuary. The title of another 
Manchester release, by A Guy Called 
Gerald, aptly describes the frantic mix of 
human and machine that currently places 
the Manchester sound on many lips: 
Automannik (Columbia). 

To get to the hows and whys of this dis- 
parate-looking conglomeration of bands 
from the British mill town, you have to 
look to their local antecedents. For smart 
art rock, see the Fall. For gray, repetitive 
meditations, go straight to Joy Division. 
And for a combination of the two, recall 
what kind of ground New Order broke 
with their exuberant lacunae. Most of the 
Manchester releases surfacing in the 
American record bins incorporate bits of 
their forebears’ stylistic personas. They 
also are keen on showing that they under- 
stand the regenerative power of the aban- 
don that comes with losing oneself on the 
dance floor. 

In a Thatcherized Britain (which doesn’t 
smell too different from a Bushified USA), 
a city like Manchester has more than a bit 
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Happy Mondays: it’s their attitude that’s their downfall. 


of its population filling out UB40s. It’s easy 
to be glum. Ecstasy, a pump-up-the-vol- 
ume drug, helps alleviate the torpor of 
mundane jobs as well as the dejection of 
having no job at all. Hence the prolifera- 
tion of massive celebratory outdoor throw- 
downs called raves, where huge throngs of 
people, sometimes even thousands, gather 
in the countryside to dance to the irre- 
sistible pulse rock that flaunts a dreary atti- 
tude. 

Although most of these bands have had 
huge success on the British charts, what I 
hear in the current Manchester sound is a 
longing for anonymity. If you figure the 
dance floor is a place where bodies, not 
minds, do the talking, then to a degree the 
ritual is performed by people who have 
found a way to lose themselves. . 

Even the DJs look to get out of the spot- 
light. A Guy Called Gerald is literally that: 
22-year-old Gerald Simpson, who once 
worked with 808 State and now tries, like 
Technotronic’s Jo Bogaert, to pull a Wizard 
of Oz: stay behind the curtain and let his 
buttons and switches do all the talking. His 
extended rhythmic passages — every- 


body’s remixing something in Manchester 
— ensure that this submergence into the 
crowd will be more than momentary. Like 
those of his house heroes Derrick May and 
Juan Atkins, Gerald’s beats are somewhat 
naked. The stark “Voodoo Ray Americas,” 
which got Gerald off the launching pad, 
makes even a sketchy melody like 
Madonna’s “Holiday” sound as if it had 
been composed by Cole Porter. A voice 
might trill or a love chant might be repeat- 
ed, but none of this surface candy drips 
down into the drum tracks. Everything 
there is well oiled and ready to go for 
hours. 

It’s not just the electropop outfits that 
proffer this bare-boned rhythmic stance. 
“Fools Gold,” by the Stone Roses, is a 10- 
minute churn through funky territory that 
recalls Sly’s “Sex Machine.” The band’s 
new “One Love” turns each of their instru- 
ments into percussion tools; the interlock- 
ing result sounds like Beacon Street Union 
meets Santana. 

On Cool As (Mute), Inspiral Carpets, 
who mine the grungier tunnels of the 60s 
and come away far less grandiose than 
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Happy Mondays, try to re-instate the lava- 
lamp aesthetic of garage rock with a gar- 
gantuan bee’s-nest jam called “Plane 
Crash.” The Carpets know that radio won’t 
allow them to swirl that long, however, so 
“Commercial Rain,” from their upcoming 
Elektra debut, Life, is comparatively curt. 
Further, it contains the powerful boom that 
the hybridization of rock and house can 
provide. There’s melody, big beat, and 
even a hook of sorts. Cheesy organ, omi- 
nous mood, guitar shimmer, slamming 
drums: imagine Plan 9 being produced by 
Todd Terry. 

If the pulsadelic Manchester sound 
seems to be bloodless, it does have 
extraordinary powers of seduction. Even 
the Mekons, whose work over the last 
decade proves they can slip inside almost 
any pop genre — punk, C&W, reggae, 
hard rock — and feel more comfortable 
than those who usually operate there, 
have fallen prey to the industrial throb. On 
the new F.U.N. '90 (A&M), this wise-assed 
collective make with the slipstream beats 





Inspiral Carpets: re-instating the lava-lamp aesthetic 


and ghostly vocais. True to form, however, 
they not only effect the style’s personality 
perfectly, they lance its inflated grandeur. 

In “Having a Party,” singer Sally Timms 
depicts the process of massive socializing, 
like what takes place at a rave, as the defi- 
nition of Hell. Who participates? 
“Marionettes, aristocrats, big teddy bears, 
fools in fools’ hats.” Savvy cultural critics 
themselves, the Mekons chopped up all of 
pop’s insidious trappings on last year’s 
Rock 'n’ Roll. Here they show the faceless 
revelers the way to Jonestown. “If you 
want another drink, there’s plenty more 
under the sink,” coos Timms; Draino, I'll 
bet. 

And where most Mancunian candidates 
wallow in their existential woes by gazing 
at their navels, “One Horse Town” enjoys a 
larger scope, drawing on Hank Williams’s 
“Ramblin’ Man” and calling on listeners to 
“burn the stars and stripes.” The moping 
inherent in some Manchester music pro- 
vides the Mekons with the opportunity to 
reiterate their ever-presert notion of the 
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Deee-Lite: they plant abundant hooks right in your face. 


world’s being a permanently fractured, 
dog-eat-dog arena. But instead of offering 
hollow slogans like the Stone Roses’ “One 
Love,” they turn their industrial grind into 
an opera, replete with disembodied voic- 
es, intimidating guitar licks, and luscious 
bass lines made to pull you down toward 
an inevitable demise. Floating off into the 
ether, the Mekons trade Manchester’s Day- 
Glo explosions for a dismal gray and wind 
up beating most of the dreadmeisters at 
their own game. 

If the mill city is a one-horse town, then 
perhaps the Manchester crews should 
check out the options available down at 
the global village Deee-Lite claim to repre- 
sent. Their extraordinary World Clique 
(Elektra) combines the same ’60s fashion 
statements and sample-happy post-disco 
rhythms that many of the Brit groups do. 
But the NYC trio — Soviet-born Super DJ 
Dmitry, Jungle DJ Towa Towa (from 
Japan), and NoHo socialite Lady Miss Kier 
— keep their beats moving much quicker, 
make their references much broader, and 
plant their abundant hooks right in your 
face. A de la Mod Squad of acid hip-house, 
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their “Groove Is in the Heart” video 
alludes to Laugb-In, features cameos by 
Bootsy Collins and Maceo Parker, and 
reeks of pot. Their anachronistic posturing 
makes the B-52’s look like a wholly con- 
temporary ensemble, but you don't fret 
about it for a minute — that would just 
take away time from the dance floor, that 
anonymous hunting ground where Deee- 
Lite’s music makes the most sense. 

What all these records tell us is that 
wholly catholic genres have become virtu- 
ally unwelcome on the speeded-up club 
scene. Now that a disco ball can be used 
by hippie-inspired twirlers out in a field 
somewhere, the state of flux is the only 
state to be in. Revelry, even over nothing, 
remains the prevalent form of escapism. 
But, as the Mekons declare, too much par- 
tying is like chasing your own tail. If the 
acerbic F.U.N. ’90 points a finger as it 
shakes its butt, World Clique’s cartoony 
facade only bolsters the idea that trends — 
like the ceaseless rehybridization of rock, 
hip-hop, disco, and house — come and go 
quickly, and that we'd better enjoy or 
revile them while we can. Q 
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by Sandy Masuo 
spiring musicians have a variety of 
outlets for their work, from clubs 
and radio to T stations and wed- 
dings. Of course, not all these venues are 
agreeable and most aren’t profitable, but 
they are musical outlets nonetheless. For 
aspiring visual artists, the opportunities are 
far more limited. The first obstacle is 
space. It takes room to set up an exhibit, 
and more often than not, securing a show 
at an established gallery has the nightmar- 
ish feel of a catch-22 scenario: you need a 
reputation to get a show, but you need 
shows to build a reputation, but no one 
will give you a show because you don't 
have a reputation . . . you get the picture. 
The difficulty of getting’a foot in the 
door is compounded by the fact that there 
aren't a lot of doors to knock on — a prob- 
lem numerous ie have tried to solve 


Cellars by 
starlight 


by adopting the same do-it-yourself 
approach that punks used on the music 
world. Several “independent” gallery 
spaces have cropped up, had a few shows, 
and faded away after: failing-to take root. 
The bottom line ‘iis that it’s next to impossi- 
ble to maintain a non-retail space for any 
length of time without the revenue that 
wealthy art patrons or liquor sales gener- 
ate. House of Borax, a South End space 
that developed a following based on its 
theater and comedy productions, managed 
to survive on proceeds from parties 
arranged to surround the “in-the-round” 
performances, but after awhile the party 
element began to take over the operation 
and eventually House of Borax was evict- 
ed. 

Fortunately, over the past year or so cer- 
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Cuisine art 
A loud welcome for “Gallery Rat” 


tain elements of the Boston club scene 
have come through with some support for 
local artists. T.T. the Bear’s Place, Axis, and 
the Hub Club all feature work by local 
artists on their walls, and the Rat has even 
gone so far as to institutionalize (Rat style) 
its exhibits by making them into regularly 
scheduled events complete with opening- 
night festivities. 

The art displays started last March with a 
photography exhibit by John Soares, 
“Semi-Famous Tattooed Men and Women.” 
The idea of having regular exhibits in the 
Rat balcony began to take shape a short 
time later, after a benefit was held there for 
Gallery Schmallery, a small (and soon-to- 
be-defunct) loft space on Albany Street co- 
directed by Galen Palmer, whose pho- 
tographs were featured in the Rat’s second 


As one might expect, the Rat art open- 
ings, which are free of charge and take 
place between 4 and 7 p.m. the first 
Sunday of every month, are everything 
that more exclusive big-time gallery open- 
ings aren’t. Though they feature the requi- 
site complementary food and music, they 
are a far cry from wine and cheese with 
sedate background tunes. The Rat kitchen 
supplies a buffet of excellent barbecue fix- 
ins accompanied by live music. 

“It’s just one of the little incentives to try 
to get people in here to actually see the 
art, you know,” says Rat cook David Hall, 
co-organizer of the openings, whose work 
is currently in the balcony through 
October (Soares’s “Tattoo II” will follow in 
November). Hall sees the exhibits as a way 
to bring art to a music-fixated crowd. “We 
have music, we have free food. . . . That 
way people see that they're not just going 
to what may appear to be a boring art 
opening. They're gonna see some art, and 
they'll get a band, and there'll be a buffet. 
You know, expose these people and let 
them know that there’s more in Boston 
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David Hall strives to bring art to a music-fixated crowd. 





than just music going on. There are a 
bunch of artists out there. I’ve noticed that 
a lot of people don’t realize it — they just 


' think that Boston is primarily music.” 


There are some problems inherent to 
putting art on display in clubs — the light- 
ing is frequently less than adequate and 
there is always the possibility that the 
works may be damaged. In the Rat’s case, 
the lighting was variable and the acrylic 
sheets used to protect Hall’s paintings 
seemed hopelessly smeared with an 
assortment of club residues. But neither 
lighting problems nor smears appeared to 
bother the crowd that milled about 
Sunday’s i Hall's assort- 
ment of oil-and-acrylic paintings, sipping 
beers, and sampling the buffet. It was a 
supremely: laid-back affair — at least until 
the featured band went on. 

As their name implies, Elephant Hips’ 
music was big, pendulous; and extremely 
loud — contrary to David Hall’s pre-open- 
ing speculation that Rat music programmer 
Rachel Tanzer had booked “like a soft, sort 
of mellow, upbeat band.” After the trio's 
frontman, ex-Outlet Rob Johnson, boldly 
asserted (tongue firmly in cheek) that 
Elephant Hips play heavy metal, they 
launched into a thunderous and impres- 
sive set surpassed in energy only by the 
stunning impact of the bad elephant jokes 
that punctuated the music. 


Depending on how you look at it, the 
evening was either disgruntling and dis- 
parate or enjoyably eclectic. There was a 
decidedly aura around it all, 
but it was refreshingly free of typical 
gallery-talk schmoozing. And it proved 
that heavy metal, art, and barbecue can 
indeed co-exist in harmony. 

Artists interested in showing their work 
at the Rat should contact Rachel Tanzer at 
267-4156. Xena Media Manipulations; the 
organization responsible for the 
Apocalyptic Resurrection concert series, 
has also organized an exhibit of Nik 
Fiend’s paintings to accompany Alien Sex 
Fiend’s Halloween show at Man Ray. 
Tickets are $13 in advance; $15 at the 
door; and optimal viewing fimes for the 
exhibit are 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. 

ODDS AND ENDS, Friday, October 5: Gregg 
Bendian at the Middle East, 7:30 to 9:30 
p.m.; Raindogs, the Bristols, House of Joy, 
Buzzsaw Frizzbees, and. Crisis of Faith at 
the Channel; the Immortals, the 360s, and 
Dr. Carrot at Necco Place . . . Saturday, 
October 6: Pylon, the 360s, and. Arson’ 
Garden at T.T.’s . . . Monday. and Tuesday, 
October 8 and 9: Robyn Hitchcock and 
Judy Grind at Nightstage . . . Friday, 
October 12: Blood Oranges, We Saw the 
Wolf, and Children at T.T.’s. QO 
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will run FREE until your item is sold. 
See the Classifieds section for details 
and conditions of the guarantee. 











Pheanix CLiassirieps 


Phoenix <-assrr:cos 


To place your ad, call 


267-1234 
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HARVARD SQUARE 
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| * Authentic GERMAN OOMPAH BAND RA Grail am | 
_ * Giant Street Fair - JFK & Brattle Do ion FOR TRE Tinpgoce 4 
* Dancers, Jugglers, Arts & Crafts A AN, | 











| | a 
- Bigger and Better Than Ever! 
SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 7, 1990 
NOON till DUSK 


Rain Date- 
Monday/Columbus Day - October 8, 1990 = 


For Info., Call 617/491-3434 


( 
y 


(LAUSTHALER 


and. =.” 
The Harvard Square 
Business Association 
Cambridge, MA 
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CBS RECORDS 


NNO RISK 
oDISCe 


COMPACT DISC 


11.88 


CASSETTE 


7.99 


prefab sprout 
JORDAN: THE COMEBACK 
inctuding: 
Looking oe Horses 
Jesse James Bolero/One Of The 





wny De You Thiek Th Call it ope? 
Sne’e An Angel Tenshowend : 


we Found 


NO RISK DISC OFFER 


We're so sure you'll enjoy these new releases from 
CBS Records, that we’re offering you a chance to 
buy any of these titles with ‘NO RISK’ involved! Buy 
it. Listen to it. If you don’t like it, bring it back with 
your receipt within two weeks of purchase and we'll 
credit you with the full purchase price toward any 
other CASSETTE OR CD in the store! 


O-posiTIVE 


ToyBoAt TOYBOATt oyboat 


> 


SPECIAL PRICE 
4.99 CASS 7.99 CD 


the darling buds 
crawdaddy Conminte 


Crystal Clear/tt Makes No Ditterence/Fall 
Produced by Stephen Street 


SALE ENDS 10/31/90 
OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE You! 


TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 


=== BOSTON = 
Mass. Ave. At Newbury 
In Back Bay oo. wees 


Hynes Convention Center/iCA (J) Stop on the Greenline VIDEO SALES & RENTALS! 
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“Music designed solely to get people onto a dance floor sells short the concept of what music can be.” 





Questions and answers 


Guitarist Pat Metheny aspires to mastery 


by Ted Drozdowski 


at Metheny has just released 
one of the best albums of his 


career. It’s a bebop session 
called question and answer (Geffen), 
with drummer Roy Haynes and 
bassist Dave Holland joining the 36- 
year-old guitarist for nine flexible, 
swinging tunes. Following two Pat 
Metheny Group albums (Still Life 
(Talking) and Letter from Home) that 
trod between pastel-colored jazz-pop 
and space exploration, it’s his most 
relaxed and traditional work since 
the mid ’80s, when he toured with 
Charlie Haden and Billy Higgins and 
cut the outstanding Song X (1986) 
with Ornette Coleman. 

What's immediately striking about 
question and answer is its loose, con- 
versational feel. Metheny’s playing on 
tunes like Miles Davis's “Solar” and 
his own title composition has his 
usual clean, warm tone, and it’s by 
turns smooth and blustery, flowing 
over the rhythm section’s chattering 
groove as part of the harmonic land- 
scape, or slicing through the warm- 
butter base of Holland and Haynes 
with propulsive, melodic leads. 

Holland sails in deep waters, some- 
times thrumming out the pulse but 
more often flirting with it, floating 
freely through tunes and then coax- 
ing the trio’s harmony in new direc- 
tions. Haynes never lets up. His cym- 
bals-snare whisper is constant, and 
often more than a whisper; his sharp 
hits key Metheny, Holland, and even 
himself in and out of solos, and they 
send all three into hairpin curves or 
spiraling off on improvised tangents. 
It’s a genuine late-’50s/early-’60s-style 
blowing session, but it’s reined by 
players thoroughly familiar with 

ing that’s passed since. 

question and answer is a perfect 
title to describe the give-and-take of 
ideas that seems to flow so naturally 
among the three (they play their sec- 
ond gig at the Paradise on October 
5). Metheny, who these days splits 
his off-road time between homes in 
Cambridge and Brazil, explains that 
the album was recorded last 
December 21 — just after he had 
completed a year recording and tour- 
ing behind Letter from Home. ; 

“The whole thing was recorded 
that day,” he recounts. “We got to the 
studio at I p.m. and left at 7. No 
rehearsal or anything. We picked 
some tunes, I wrote a couple two 
nights before, we ran them down 
once or twice, and went on to the 
next one. 

“It wasn’t supposed to be a record. 
It was just supposed to be fun. I 
didn’t even listen to the tapes for sev- 
eral weeks, but Gil Goldstein, a piano 
player who was there, had a set and 
he kept calling me to say, ‘Pat, you've 
got to listen to this stuff.’ Finally I did, 
and I agreed that somehow we'd got- 
ten something that was special. 

“I think the fact that we weren't 


thinking about recording is what 
made it so good. There wasn't the 
usual red-light fever you get when 
you're making a record — in capital 
letters.” 

Given question and answer's old- 
fashioned, straight-ahead blowing- 
session approach, it’s ironic that the 
album has already been hailed as a 
radical departure by fans and.critics 
more accustomed to his 16 years of 
recording with the Pat Metheny 
Group. Much the way Song X was 
when it was released. 

“People often characterize the 
group side of what I do as this sort of 
mainstream thing and then call the 
Song X and trio stuff experimental. 
For me, it’s exactly the opposite. 
Playing with Dave and Roy or Charlie 
and Billy or Ornette — they’re all 
musicians that I grew up listening to, 
so that’s the music that I first started 
playing in Kansas City 20 years ago. 
It’s a style that has had a lot of sign- 
posts along the way. 

“But with the group, I’ve always 
felt that we were sort of open, 
exposed. The idea of using synthesiz- 
ers and trying to write for a small 

p the way we do, you couldn’t 
look back and find 50 records of 
great examples of how people did 
that. So in a way, it’s always a relief 
for me to play with great players 
using a really tried-and-true form like 
bebop, where we're playing on the 
harmonic structures and song forms, 
kind of laying down the head at the 
beginning and end and going straight 
down the middle.” 

“I don’t really like trying to com- 
partmentalize the things I do,” 
Metheny continues, “but obviously 
the group involves a lot more writing. 
The writing side of what we do is 
almost equal to the improvisational 
side. And I think the group has really 
developed into a singular type of 
thing. It’s gone through evolutions 
starting at around the time of Full 
Circle, three group records ago, cul- 
minating in the sound that I'd been 
looking for, which involves using 
singing but is still built around the 
Original quartet idea. 

Further evidence that Metheny’s 
real experimenting has been with 
sound more than form can be found 
in his exploration of the guitar syn- 
thesizer’s palette. Around the time of 
Song X, he began using the hybrid 
instrument to conjure bestial roars 
and bawling hordes of trumpets. It 
brought an aggressive dimension to 
his playing he never achieved with 
his mellow-toned, hollow-bodied 
Gibson. 

“The guitar synthesizer aroused the 
possibility for me to get to another 
level of volume that I had consciously 
avoided on the guitar,” he explains. 
“When I first started making records 
and coming on the scene, that was 
the peak of the Mahavishnu, 


Marshall, sort of fuzztone-with-Les 
Paul-sound — that real fusiony kind 
of sound. I reacted against that, 
because I was so tired of guitarists 
trying to sound like John McLaughlin. 

“But growing up when I did, I like 
to crank it up too. And when the gui- 
tar synth came along, it gave me an 
alternative to that rock type of 
fuzzed-out sound, but was still big. I 
probably only play it 20 percent of 
the time, but I like having it as an 
option.” 

Teamed with Coleman and Haden 
for Song X, Metheny and synth 
turned in some spectacular playing. “I 
was driving around Boston the other 
day and they played “Endangered 
Species’ on one of the college radio 
stations, and I had to pull over. About 
six minutes into that it just goes into a 
whole ‘nother zone where it’s not 
even about notes any more — it’s just 
about sound.” 

Despite those occasional roaring 
forays, the Metheny Group’s sound, 
in particular Metheny’s round-toned 
guitar and the light-colored chords 
and patches favored by keyboardist 
Lyle Mays, has attracté@ followers 
from the new-age camp. Which 
makes Metheny’s strong jazz heart 
pou... menacingly. : 

“I don’t even know exactly what 
this new-age thing means. Since I 
don’t believe in astrology, I don’t 
believe there is a new age. And any- 
thing with the word new in it kind of 
makes me sick to begin with. Most of 
it sounds like bad improvised music 
to me. 

“Actually, at its best it seems to be 
like some of the late-"70s ECM kind of 
shit. But I’ve always felt that with a 
lot of the new-age and fusion guys, 
like a lot of the so-called European 
avant-garde, it’s mostly about moves 
— not about any insight‘or knowl- 
edge about music. It’s more about 
using things that are easy to do tech- 
nically but convey an effect without 
really getting down to the nuts and 
bolts of the music. A lot of people 
relate it to Keith Jarrett, but it doesn’t 
have the kind of content he does. 

“To me, when I play, my music is 
intended to be the sole dish on the 
table, not to be something for people 
to cool out to. If somebody tells me 
it’s great music to fall asleep by or to 
do this or that, I say, ‘Fuck you, too.’ 
That's not a compliment. 

“Music that functions as anything 
other than music is selling out the 
idea of music. I'd include a lot of pop 
music in that category. Music 
designed solely to get people onto a 
dance floor sells short thé concept of 
what music can be. In that sense, I 
still look to the highest level of cats: 
guys like Ornette and Coltrane, who 
really advance the idea of playing 
music, of what it can be. They are my 
inspiration, and that’s what I aspire to 

Q 


myself.” 





COORS PURE WATER 2000 


THE NEPONSET RIVER WATER 
QUALITY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


ibe 


We wouldnt 
caught dead in 
some places. 


n many parts of the country, 

America's most vital natural 

resources are being threat- 

ened by pollution and waste. 
We at United Liquors, Ltd. and 
Coors Brewing Company have 
decided to do something about 
this very real threat. 


Pure Water 2000 is a natural coop- 
erative effort to educate and moti- 
vate Americans on water issues. 
This includes a 1 million dollar 
grant from Coors to the Institute 
for Resource Management, a non- 
profit, environmental problem- 
solving organization founded in 
1981 by Robert Redford. 


Closer to home, United Liquors, 
Ltd., Coors’ Boston distributor, 
chose to sponsor the Neponset 
River Water Quality Improvement 
Program because it wants to help 
clean up the river which is home 
to hundreds of species of wildlife 
and a major source of drinking 
water for seven communities in 
the Boston area. 


Part of the American dream is an 
abundant and clean environment 

for this and future generations to 

enjoy. Coors and United Liquors, 
Ltd. are proud to be committed to 
protecting that dream. 


UNITED We 
LIQUORS 
LTD. 


©1990 Coors Brewing Company, Golden, Colorado 80401 
Brewer of Fine Quality Beers Since 1873. 
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FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS — 
Where the best teachers make the difference. 
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“I can have as much guitar and sing ‘Baby, baby, baby’ as much as I want.” 


Led Zeppelin redux 


Robert Plant ido his ’60s roots 


by Ted Drozdowski 


oday’s bold experiments have 
a way of becoming tomor- 
row’s albatrosses. Consider 
the Edsel, or network television, or 
Led in —a band who came in 
like a lion and left like a bloodhound, 
worn froma dozen years on the hunt. 
For singer Robert Plant, who brings 
his current group to the Worcester 
Centrum on October 8, Led 
Zeppelin’s 1980 break-up brought 
grief and relief. He grieved for the 
loss of John Bonham, the man-moun- 
tain drummer whose death 


- Led Zeppelin’s. As for the band: “I 


didn’t want to be in the group any 
more. Just before In Through the Out 
Door (Zeppelin’s final studio album, 
from 1979], I had given up, thrown in 
my currency. Luckily that album was 
saved by [bassist] John Paul Jones, 
who gave it a vibe altogether differ- 
ent from any other thing we ever did. 
He brought to it a more practical 
musicality.” 

The punks and stripped-down pop 
revisionists whose sound was coming 
into vogue at the time never guessed 
that Plant was nearly as tired of Led 
Zeppelin as they were. For them, the 
band, with its lumbering rhythms, 
lengthy guitar solos, and vocal melo- 
drama, had come to represent all that 
was wrong with then-contemporary 


It took two solo albums with loud 
blues roots, 1982’s Pictures at Eleven 
and the next year’s The Principle of 
Moments, before Plant’s efforts to 
trim the excess from his music suc- 
ceeded, with 1985's Shaken '’N’ 
Stirred. That effort tapped the sonic 
flourishes of hip-hop and marked his 
first experiments with the sound col- 
lages that became an important part 
of 1988’s Now and Zen and play a 
role in his latest album, Manic 
Nirvana. These days, like every rap- 
ping kid with a boom box and a 
turntable, the 42-year-old Plant is 
sampling James Brown into his own 
beats and breaks (in Manic Nirvana's 
“SSS &Q”). 

But things come ’round, and, as 
anyone who listens to rock radio 
knows, Led Zeppelin and far too 


gee 
unghie 60s and” 


of a decade, is Plant, whose Manic 
Nirvana has some room for a 
Zeppelin-like brand of bass-drums 
thunder and loud, lightning guitar 
flourishes not so far from the turf of 
his old mate Jimmy Page. Even its 
title, and the cut “Tie Dye on the 


Highway” Gwhich borrows the voice 


of the Hog Farm’s Wavey Gravy from 
Woodstock), are flashback references 
to the psychedelic era that spawned 
Led Zeppelin — albeit made with 
tongue gently in cheek. 

“When you come out of a band 
like Led Zeppelin, there are so many 
expectations,” he says. "About two 
and a half or three years after John 
died and all the rumblings of a 
reunion started, all I wanted to do 
was make music that led me further 
away from that whole epic. So we got 
Shaken 'N’ Stirred, with hardly a gui- 
tar solo on it. I decided I wanted 
nothing to do with that whole musi- 
cal approach, though I might have 
mocked it on the odd vocal fade-out. 
Come the last album and it was like, 
‘Aw, fuck all this. I can have as much 
guitar and sing “Baby, baby, baby” as 
much as a want.’” 

But don’t write Plant off as a-born- 
again hippie. The Cure’s Disin- 
tegration and Kiss Me, Ktss Me, Kiss 
Me, Sonic Youth’s Goo, and the latest 
issues from Peter Gabriel’s eclectic 
Real World label.are standard listen- 
ing on the tour bus..And Plant swears 
his allegiance is, and always has 
been, to music with an edge. 

“I was in a group that was consid- 
ered to be the kings of the under- 
ground back in ’68 or 69, when radio 
was wide open in America and you 
could hear the Master Musicians of 


Joujouka next to Led Zeppelin next to. 


Howlin’ Wolf. I mean, those were the 
days of gloriously liberated radio, and 
we were what bands like Sonic Youth 
and the Cure are now — shunned by 
the mainstream, ripped to pieces by 
the critics. Pagey and I vere went 
far off toward the brink.” 


If you don't: en lin; think 
back to the bridge of “Whole Lotta 
Love” and the urus groan of 
“Dazed and Confused.” Even by 
today’s pop standards, that shit's out. 
“Some off that is a bit gauche now . 
when I look back on it,” Plant allows, 
“but we were just kids. I-was 20 years 
old. And Led Zeppelin was quite a 
bi thing to: be —— in at that 

er course, Wobody: feally knows 
what Led Zeppelin was any more. 
When it’s now to an audi- 
ence, especially a lot of the younger 
people that come to ourshows, it's 
only in the most obvious way — the 
most popular songs. When it was 
happening, it was acoustic stuff and 
all sorts of things, a myriad of alterna- 
tives. 

“So many people I meet go, ‘Wow, 
man, Are you gonna get back togeth- 
er with Jimmy?’ And I reply, ‘No, 
because-you wouldn't want to see it 
now.’ It’s like stamp collecting [a for- 
mer hobby of Plant’s]. It’s nice to 
have a look at the British Honduran 
20-cent stamp occasionally, but I 
don’t really get excited about that 
anymore.” 

These days Plant’s nmigical passion 
is reserved for the bandgwith whom 
he’s made his last two albums, a 
group who have coalested around 
the trio of Plant, guitarist Doug Boyle, 
and keyboardist Phil Johnstone. On 
stage over three tours, they've 
learned. to put across Plant’s newer, 
streamlined por as. well as lay on the 
old-fashioned slash and burn. And 
they’ve nailed a few Led Zeppelin 
song for their concerts, which gives 
Plant a chance to acknowledge his 
past and gives the fans a taste of what 
many of them still come for. 

“As a band,” says Plant, “we just 
kind of shamble along. These days in 


» soundchecks we're playing a lot of 


dub and working on more acoustic 
material. There’s no real goal or plan. ~ 
I'm really not out to re-invent myself, 
or anything like that. This band 
is just an attempt to make interesting 


‘ music without sacrificing my 


integrity.” 








¥'s.a sound that touches the pulse of the street. Urban Dance Squad is at the hard core of the new dance Urban 


underground. Five rebels with a noise, delivering a sonic attack that’s adventurous, uncompromising and sharp 
as 0 knife. Formed in 1987, the Amsterdam-based crew almost immediately started to create o buzz oll ance 
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watch; challenging, hard as hell, or as one critic put it: “...like a musical guerilla, phere 
thythms, whiplash raps, crushing guitar riffs. scratches, cuts, and other tonal booby tra 
oN © Unlike most rap crews, Urban Dance Squad doesn’t use elecronic amiaad 
thythms, samples or pre-recorded scratches. The SQUAD, Magic Stick, 
DNA, Rude Boy, Silly Sil and Tres Manos, formed instead a flesh- 
and-blood rhythm section, that sets a strong and dynamic 
backdrop for guitar, tumtables and the raps of Rude Boy 
Remington. Their ground breaking new style is the 
sound of cultures colliding. A sizzling fusion of 


music, from Beefheart and Hendrix to 
hal 

















State-of-the-art hip hop, mental, noise 
and heavy funk. Urban 

Dance Squad is now ready 
for America,...ready for the 
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College radio favor-. 
ites 
return with their 
fourth album, “One 
Simple Word.” Work- 


4 | 
DEVELOPIN c 4 ing with | producer 


: e : Hugh Jones 

‘ i . the Bunnymen, Del 

d $ 2 Amitri, Modern En- 

au * glish), the Raleigh, 

2 ; : ; North Carolina, 
quintet perfect their 
multi-dimensional 
Sh .- e , + pop-rock sounds on 
eqolens a Vemma si. a. 8 ae this release. Songs 
? : as disparated as the 

raucous “Speak to 
Me”, the acoustically . 
delicate “Waiting My 
Turn,” and the emo- 
tive “Stone Cold 
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Heaven or Las Vegas 
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Energy Orchard 


know: 









e diverse 
and talented musi- 
cians. Longtime fans 
will recognize a 
first for the band, 
NELSON ; L as guitarist Mike 
After the Rain - he te ' - : Connell borrows the 

‘% : a He vocalist’s micro- 
WIRE TRAIN 7 | a - phone from Doug 

. a we : — MacMillan for “Wait- 
ing My Turn.” Look 
for “One Simple Word” 
to continue and im- 


MEGADETH 


Rust In Peace 


Wire Train 


CARON WHEELER 


U.K. Blak: A a prove on the alter- 
; * 4 ery native successes of 
BOB MOULD i. ae “i » “Boylan Heights” and 


“Fun and Games.” 
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The songs on the Cocteau Twins” Heaven or Las Vegas | 





eee ( | fae room for the listener’s imagination. Their dreamy, since Van Ve 
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Robin Guthrie and Liz Fraser have made melodic, atmo- 


1986. me 
: . wer : R&B roots with a 
spheric music, featuring Liz’s trademark twists of language. : greatest roc 


Energy: Orc 


en or ges . Ba —_album is the esse 
Die”, “This: House 
BAL F music could only c 
Heaven or Las Vegas is more of the same: tunes that are .. and experience is 
vocalist Bap Ke: 
6.99 CASS grandson-of-Van 


sensual, thought provoking, emotive. Let the Cocteau Twins guitar as if he was 
eeckd | 11.99 CD it alll his life,” 


6.99 LP/CASS 11.99.CD 7 rth he 
ys the sing 
take your mind for a ride with their latest release. wv real music end the 


« Spokentike a 


elease from southern California's thrash 
again, the sparks fly as group leader/ 
ve Mustairn displays his lightning-quick fretwork and top- 

g. 
introduce two new members with “Rust in Peace“ - 
guitarist Marty Friedman and drummer Nick Menza. “Rust in Peace” 
includes songs destined to be speed metal classics such as “Holy 
Wars,” “Lucretia,” and “Tornado of Soul up the ante 
on the thrash rock scene with ferocious musicianship not for the faint 


of heart. Mustarine sums up the band’s attitude when he says, “I still 
want to do more, faster, better, quicker, now.” 6.99 CASS © 11.99 CD 


























Vathew and Gunnar Nelson had a headstart in the 
business, when al the age of seven. they took up songw' 
Working together. they no doubt benefited from the fac 
they are mirror twins. As if that weren't enough, the 
happen to be the sons of the late pop superstar Rick Ve 

their debut recording. “After The Rain.” is the cul 
tion of years of soul searching. Growing up with with af 
dad and enduring his dntimely death in a Yew Year's Eve 
crash have forced the twins to mature quichly. The sor 
“After Phe Rain” deal with the twins strained relationshi 
their inspiring life stories. The album is dedicated to 
father. 

Despite their hardships. Mathew and Gunnar sh 
positive approach to life, and it shows. About the title 
Guonar says. “ (\fler the rain everything is clear and cleat 
notice colors you've never noticed before, it's like a reb 

Nelson a five piece band deliver aggressive music 
emotional lyrics. dynamic melodic vocal guitar rock. “Aft 
Rain” is the product of Mathew and Gunnar's lifelong di 
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Make A Difference 


Teen phenomenon Tracie Spencer broke onto 
with her cover version of 


ocal abilities. The 
she can groove with 
ke “Thieshime Make It 
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sabmusieal term most olten associated with 
ited, black RAB music of the “60s. Ever 
) Morrison released his first solo during that 
ide, however, music erities and fans alike igi rSpence”). 
talking about another form of soul - - a styl A former Star Search Winner, Tracie is already 
oe a pop music veteran, having also toured with 
s from dec p within theslrish and Seottish the New Kids On The Block With her sopho- 
sand a sound that has-come to by Wel more release, Tracie is sure to “Make A Dif- 
(lelticS ora: d Ose ference” on the pop charts. 


mud the Waterboys, but the most reeent rst 
¢ Bellasts ENERGY ORCETENRD 
was actually formed in London during 
He sion of Celtic Soul has emerged from synthesizing 
ith a sound that has created what may be some of the 
rock anthems of all time. 
Orchard, features twelve stunning original tunes. Produced 
sop, who has been Van Morrison’s engineer for years, the 
ssence of Celtic Soul. And with such titles as “Good Day to 
ouse Must Fall” and “Belfast”, it’s obvious that this kind of 
y come from an Irish band. That mixture of innocence 
e is fully on display. Recently, Melody Maker said of 
ennedy: “There’s something in the voice of this band that’s 
an Morrison-good. Its owner has urchin charm, holds a 
was seeing it for the first time, and plays it as if he’d known 6.99 








singer in question: “We want people to realize that this is LP /CASS 
d thet it comes from our hearts.” « 11.99 CD 
tke a true Irishman! ° / 
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MORI WIRE TRAIP 


Si i} % ? tt 
Aft Fa f 4 Lr Whether you choose 
to call it California Re- 


‘public Wire Train or "The 
Brown Album,” 


ee: recording 

fs is @ work 

animation, substance, 
character, and plain spo- 
ken eloquence—in short, 
the kind of record they 
justdon't make anymore. 
The music and lyrics that 
unfold go beyond the 
normal conventions of 
CHR: AOR and alterno- 
tive to a headier place— 
thé realm of ideas, emo- 
tions, decisions, and 
destiny. And you can 
dance to it. ..sometimes. 

The evolution of 


wy its genesis in 
rancisco in the mid- 
80's to the cutting edge 
of the new decade is the 


a 
distance between prom- 
ise and greatness, as- 


similation mastery. 
But new 514 
M eco miso i 


fully realized statement. 
In other words, what we 
have here is a brilliant 
recording. The whole record is a series of vivid snapshots, brought to life by a 
group of musicians enjoying their prime. 
Now comprised of original members Kevin Hunter (songwriter/vocalist/ guitarist) 
and Anders Runblad {bassist}, plus drummer Brian Mcleod (he replaced GikSola on 
between two words) and guitarist Jeffrey Trott (he first appeared on.Ten Women), this is 
a musical entity that seeks not to merely sell records, but to capture the inspired moment and 6.99 CASS 
connect with its audience on a. deeply personal level. ’ 
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CARON WHEELER wi l/.K. 214K 


“There's no point in not pushing yourself! says 
BOB MOL LD. former member of Minnesota's hardcore 
group Husker Du. With his second solo album. 
“Blach Sheets of Rain”. it's easy to see that he 


accepts his own advice. 


Phe critical praise heaped on VOULLD's first 
solo record, “Workbook”. has continued 
with the release of “Black Sheets of 
Rain.” Again working with drumme: 
Anton Fier (Golden Palominos) and 
bassist Tony Vaimone (Pere Ubu). the 
trio create 

a soaring. aggressive sound that 
benefits WOLLD's lyrics. He sings 

of broken relationships and toppled 
dreams with such conviction, the 
listener can almost feel his reliet 

that they're out in the open. From 

the opening title track to the epic 
closer “Sacrifice/Let There Be 

Peace.” VOULLD'’s work commands 


Bos 
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Wherever You Are...We Are...With Over 100 Convenient Locations 


Black Sheets 
MCLE 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


Your new music 
is guaranteed at 
Strawberries. 
Buy it...Try it... 
and if you are 
not completely 
satisified return it 
within 7 days for 
a full merchandise 
credit on any 
future purchase. 
Offer good on 10 
featured Music 
Future Titles. 


YOU CAN’T LOSE! 


Sale Ends November 1, 1990 
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UNTAMED RADIO 
CASH BRIBE 


Giving Away A Grand A Day! 
Everyday, 7 Days Per Wee 
During Roctober 








Other stations would call this a contest... Simply pay attention to the tunes and 
WAAF calls it bribery. We're not proud. we pay you off. No major hoops to jump 
We've been laundering thousands and through. You don't have to write down 
thousands for listener payoffs. And it's a million songs. You won't have to keep 
easy to soak us for your share! listening for ridiculously long amounts of 





Theré:are winners constantly time to win. (But you'll want to once you 
ALL DAY LONG! y hear Boston's new, improved rock station 
| . for the 90's— 107.3 WAAF!) 
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SECTION THREE 


Fool’s gold 


Jazz Passengers make rich music 


by Stephanie Zacharek 
omewhere along the way, someone 
forgot to tell the Jazz Passengers that 
serious music isn’t supposed to be a 
big yahoo; that if music is fun, it surely 
can’t be any good; that theatricality is just a 
smokescreen for shoddy workmanship. 
And so, blissfully unaware, the Passengers 
have been making records full of sophisti- 
cated musical ideas informed by the sensi- 
bility of Lucy Ricardo cramming her face 
with candies snatched from a runaway 
conveyor belt. Their third album, 
Implement Yourself (New World), contin- 
ues in that vein, tempering serious, inven- 
tive music with waggish wit. 
Meshing humor with music can be 


Jai 


tricky, as Jazz Passengers co-leader and 
saxophonist Roy Nathanson admits. 
People who get the gist of sight gags and 
knock-knock jokes are often afraid to 
laugh at music. “The thing about musical 
language is that it’s not a language that 
everybody: knows — especially in jazz,” 
Nathanson explains. “People think they 
need some*sophistication in the vocabu- 
lary of the language to get it. Anything that 
has that aura around it intimidates people. 
It makes them think that they don’t under- 
stand — that they’re going to look like 
jerks if they laugh. 

“Sight gags and talking are stuff that 
we've lived with, that everybody can do. 
Not everybody can play the saxophone. 
Because they can’t play the saxophone, 
they think it’s this mysterious knowledge. 
So there’s that distance, and that’s the 
essential distance that you really have to 
work hard to break down.” 

The Jazz Passengers do just that, both in 
their live performances and on record. The 









music video in the store! 


Cheep Trick 
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TOWER RECORDS 


CMV ENTERPRISES 


NO RISK 
VIDEO 


NO RISK MUSIC VIDEO OFFER 


We're so sure you'll enjoy these new releases from CMV, that we're offering 
you a chance to buy any of these titles with ‘NO RISK’ involved! Buy it. Watch 
it. If you don't like it, bring it back with your receipt within two weeks of 
purchase and we'll credit you with the full purchase price toward any other 


From Bessie Smith to Bruce Springsteen 


MIDNIGHT OI - Black Rain Falls 


SALE ENDS OCTOBER 17, 1990 
OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU! 


band, who got their early exposure as the 
Lounge Lizards’ opening act, started out 
four years ago with the duo of Nathanson 
and trombonist Curtis Fowlkes and 
evolved into the current seven-piece 
ensemble featuring Marc Ribot on guitar 
and E-flat horn, Brad Jones on bass, Bill 
Ware on vibes, E.J. Rodriguez on percus- 
sion, and Jim Nolet on violin. Passengers 
shows combine verbal humor (in the form 
of jokes and skits) with what Nathanson 
notes is “really thick, difficult modern 
music.” The humor (both in the music and 
in the patter tucked around it) humanizes 
the music and, Nathanson believes, brings 
the audience closer to it. 

Yet it’s not just their stage presence that 
makes the Jazz Passengers such a kick in 
the pants. Jazz Passengers records (the 
previous two are Broken Night Red Light 
and Deranged and Decomposed, both 
Crepescule imports) retain that theatricali- 
ty. Like the records of the Dutch ensemble 
Willem Breuker Kollektief, Jazz Passengers 
albums resemble carefully planned but 
seemingly offhand cocktail parties peo- 
pled with engaging personalities. 

Remember, though, that Implement 
Yourself is serious music: absolutely no 
laughing allowed. Not when, during 
“Peace in the Valley,” the unison plucked 
strings of violinist Nolet and guitarist Ribot 
conjure a samisen from outer space. Not 
when reed player Nathanson unleashes an 
Ornette-like nursery-rhyme phrase in “Cha 
Ha.” Not when Nathanson, trombonist 
Fowlkes, and vibist Ware engage, like hun- 
gry starlings, in a hyperkinetic musical 
argument in “You're the Fool.” 

There are times (as on the moody 
“March 19th,” which incorporates a ghostly 
snippet of genuine high-school marching- 
band music) when the Jazz Passengers do 
seem to be quirky solely for quirky’s sake. 
But for the most part, and thanks to 
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It’s hard for an audience to grasp a musical joke. 


sophisticated compositions and top-draw- 
er musicianship, Jmplement Yourself refus- 
es to coast on sheer goofiness. The tunes 
are not really improvisational pieces, 
Nathanson points out, though they do 
incorporate improvisation. “They're really 
like architectural constructions,” he says — 
the result of members’ taking the basic 
plot of a tune and working out parts for 
themselves. 

One of the record’s most impressive edi- 
fices, “Seven Guys with a Reason,” assem- 
bles a nice proportion of jocularity to sus- 
pense; it sounds like the theme from a ’60s 
TV spy show. Nolet’s violin bounces along 
in sawtoothed angular phrases that are 
echoed by the horns. His phrasing is, in 
fact, so horn-like, you'd think he’d married 
into the horn family — with their blessing. 
Jones’s bass line lays the support beams 
for this bright mix, but his playing lets in 
plenty of light. He knows just where to put 
the essential question mark in a phrase. 

If it’s hard for an audience to grasp a 
musical joke, the easy way out would be 
to make more verbal ones. But to their 
credit, the Jazz Passengers use vocals spar- 
ingly, and to good effect. The fake stan- 
dard “You're the Fool” segues neatly from 
mournfulness to high camp, helped along 
by restrained, wistful lines from Nathanson 
and punctuated by doots and grunts from 
Fowlkes. The short, silly, and sweet vocal 
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passage at the end of the tune, written by 
performance artist David Cale and sung by 
Fowlkes, comes as a pleasant surprise. 

The Passengers are particularly endear- 
ing when they briefly sing together in the 
flagrantly gleeful (and slightly off-key) 
style of Sun Ra’s Arkestra. The record clos- 
es with a zingy big-band style arrangement 
of “Easy To Love,” again featuring 
Fowlkes’s deep, buttery vocals. It’s far 
from a straight reading (thanks, in part, to 
a brief and mysterious Latin-inflected inter- 
lude) of a toothsome little gherkin of a 
tune. 

That same lightheartedness imbues 
nearly all the Jazz Passengers’ music. And 
there may be some pointy-headed intellec- 
tuals out there who insist that making 
music fun only cheapens it. “I think that’s 
like saying that humor is somehow, in the 
grand scheme of things, less important 
than eloquence,” Nathanson answers. 
“Humor is an important part of human 
experience. It’s an important part of con- 
veying ideas. It’s an important way that 
people share events.” 

To that end, the Jazz Passengers are fun 
in all languages, and they sure as hell can 
play. Implement Yourself is serious music, 
but it wears its delight much as a second- 
grade spelling-bee champ, gap-toothed 
and beaming, wears his aluminum-foil 
crown. Q 





A neglected 100-year-old 

triple decker in Jamaica Plain 

gets a new lease on life as ; 

Steve ThomasandNormAbram - 

take viewers through a ; 

top-to-bottom renovation on 

__ the new season of This Old 
House. 


THIS OLD HOUSE 
Thursday at 8:00pm 





Funding provided by Parks Corporation, makers of Carver/Tripp stains and finishes, and State Farm Insurance. 





BOSTON PHOENIX MUSIC AND ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS REALLY PERFORM. 


Every week over 400,000 people look to the Arts And Entertainment Authority for 
the latest in arts and entertainment information. And because we cover the entire 
entertainment scene, we have the most comprehensive 

section in Poston. To place you're ad call the Phoenix Classified Office at : 


267-1234 
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HOT DOTS 





by Clif Garboden 


FRIDAY 

3:00 (7) Baseball. National League playoff game 
two, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. 
8:00 (4) Quantum Leap. Sam gets personal for the 
second week in a row by leaping back into his broth- 
er’s Vietnam . It's a common sin of TV-series 
producers to exploit the interest viewers have in 

’ personal nds, and this eccentri- 
cally excellent series is, apparently, not immune to 
such cheap ratings grabs. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Private Benjamin (movie). Goldie Hawn 
does not take kindly to Army life. Eileen Brennan 
defines herself as one of the least likable performers 
in Hollywood as Goldie’s nemesis in uniform. (Until 
10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Spike & Co.: Do it A A celebra- 
tion of music without mechanical aids featuring 
Ladysmith Black Mambazo, the Persuasions, and 
Take Six. Hosted by Spike Lee and Debbie Allen. To 
be repeated on Saturday at 11 p.m. on Channel 44. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Children of the Bride (movie). Rue 
McClanahan stars as a middle-aged woman making 
peace with her grown children prior to marrying a 
man 20 years her junior. Also starring Patrick Duffy, 
Jack Coleman, and Kristy McNichol. (Until 11 p.m.) 


SATURDAY 
2:00 (7) Football. Florida State versus Miami. 
5:00 (44) Beat the Devil (movie). Truman Capote 
and John Huston collaborated on this 1954 film noir 
spoof starring Humphrey Bogart, Jennifer Jones, 
Robert Morley, and Gina Lollobrigida. For a long 
time, it showed up on Channel 38 about once a year. 
Now Channel 44 shows it almost every other week. 
(Until 6:30 p.m.) 
6:30 (44) His Girl Friday (movie). One of our 
favorite movies. Ben Hecht and Charles McArthur's 
The Front Page (every journalist's fantasy) adapted 
for Cary Grant and Rosalind Russell in 1940 by 
Howard Hawks. But again, Channel 44 is overexpos- 
ing it a bit. (Until 8 p.m.) 
7:00 (2) The Nat King Cole Show. Two more 1957 
Cole variety shows. Tonight's guests are Gogi Grant 
and Tony Bennett. Gogi Grant, wow. She did “The 
Wayward Wind.” To be repeated on Sunday at noon, 
and on Tuesday at 9 p.m. on Channel 44. (Until 8 p.m.) 
7:00 (7) Red Sox Special. As of this writing, the con- 
tent of this special has not been divulged. An hour of 
congrats or regrets, we guess. (Until 8 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) Doctor Zhivago (movie). David Lean’s clas- 
sic, scenic, and sentimental 1965 adaptation of Boris 
Pasternak’s sweeping saga of the Russian 
Revolution. This was too popular for its own good. 
Watch carefully; ar the like of 
which today’s Hollywood is incapable of producing. 
Stars include Omar Sharif, Julie Christie, Geraldine 
Chaplin,.Rod Sesiaer. Alec Guinness, Ralph 
Richardson, and Tom Courtenay. (Until 11:15 p.m.) 
8:00 (7) Baseball. American League playoff game 
one, Oakland visiting yes, the —— Red Sox. 
8:00 (44) Live from Lincoin Center. Repeated from 
last week. Piano concertos by Beethoven (#3) and 
ee en en nie ra ee 
ivory-tickler Daniel Barenboim. (Until 10 p.m. ) 
11:00 (44) Spike & Co.: Do It A Cappeiia. R 
from Friday at 9 p.m. 
11:15 (2) Swing bang seen’ Fred Astaire and 


Look Tonight,” Beach From 1936. (Until 1 am.) 


11:30 (5) Big Break. Cole hosts your unorigi- 
nal amateur hour. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 
SUNDAY 


1:00 (7) Football. The San Francisco 49ers versus 
the Houston Oilers. 

4:00 (4) Football. The Cincinnati Bengals versus the 
Los Angeles Rams. 

8:00 (7) Baseball. AL game two, Oakland and the 
Sox from Fenway. 

9:00 (2) Race To Save the Planet: The Environ- 
mental Revolution, and Do We Really Want To Live 
This Way? This 10-part series on environmental 
issues (this is the Year of the Planet or something on 
PBS) will air nightly — two shows per night — 
through Thursday. Now, we don't care how remark- 
able the ratings were for The Civil War, we think this 
stripping idea for PBS series is stupid and contend 
that possibly even more people would have seen 
The Civil War had it been spread out over 10 weeks. 
Plus, the publicity and high interest and anticipation 
generated by a 10-week run of The Civil War would 
have hooked a lot of viewers on PBS along the way. 
(This has happened before: Upstairs, Downstairs; 
The Jewel in the Crown.) Don't get us wrong; we're 
glad The Civil War ratings were spectacular. Our 
biggest gripe with PBS's pian to run that series out in 
a single marathon week was our fear that a master- 
piece would be missed. (And in truth, we've talked to 
at least a dozen people who wanted to see the whole 
series but couldn't.) But we believe The Civil War 
succeeded because of its content, not because of its 
scheduling. Ratings for this series will be lower — 
but then, they would be anyway. Note: far too many 
people did not know that The Civil War was repeated 
— ripe for taping — on Channel 44 the day after the 
evening broadcasts. So get this. Race To Save the 
Planet will be daily on Channel 44 at 9 a.m. 
(both hours) and again at 2 p.m. If you want to see 
this series but can't in the evenings, set up your VCR 
for the next day. If you don’t know how to do that 
(and we admit, using Japanese technology is a flum- 
moxing nightmare), find a grown-up to show you 
how. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Jackie Collins’s Lucky/Chances, part one. 
One mini-series from two novels, in three parts. 
Nicollette Sheridan shows up eventually. Now you 
know as much as we do. Nightly at 9 p.m. through 
Tuesday. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) When You Remember Me (movie). Fred 
Savage plays a disabied kid who fights for better 
conditions and treatment for his handicapped peers. 
Co-starring Ellen Burstyn. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:30 (44) Say, Brother Special: Nelson Mandela, 
Looking Homeward; His Message to the World. 
Repeated from last week. Can't explain the title. A 


report on South Africa since Nelson got sprung, plus 
a look at his trip to the States. (L'ntil 10:30 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) Mystery: Poirot: The incredible Theft. 
Repeated from last week. A. Christie's detective's 


why Groucho funny. (Until 2 a.m. — if you're 
taping, set your timer long.) 

MONDAY 
3:00 (7) Baseball. NL Lic, game three, still 


tect natural stuff while serving the necessities of a 
growing human population (a problem best 
addressed by colonizing Mars): (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Jackie Collins’s Lucky/Chances, part two 
(Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Football. The Cleveland Browns versus the 
Denver Broncos. 

9:00 (7) The Country Music Awards. Clamp that 
clothespin on your nose and wail. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:30 (2) Survival Special: The Wonderful 
Kangaroo. While you're in the mood. . . Nightly SSs 
will ride the Race To Save the Planet coattails. (Until 
12:30 a.m.) 


TUESDAY 
3:00 (7) Baseball. AL playoff game three, the A's 
and the Sox move to Oakland. 
8:00 (2) Nova: Neptune's Cold Fury. Voyager took 
12 years to reach the planet oe and, guess 
what, it's a horrible place of no importance 
to us beyond its gravitational place in maintaining the 
balance of our solar system. You expected maybe a 
big green guy with a trident? (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (7) Baseball. NL playoff game four, Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati. 
8:00 (25) Red Dawn (movie). Patrick Swayze stars 
in this truly stupid tale of a Soviet invasion of 
Colorado. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Race To Save the Planet: More for Less 
and Save the Earth, Feed the World. Admit it; this 
isn't as good as The Civil War. Tonight's first hour 
looks at innovative ways to save energy (that the oil 
re eee nro ee. ihe the 
show shifts to a report on farming in harmony with 
nature. (Note: nature favors weeds.) (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Jackie Collins’s Lucky/Chances, part 
three. The conclusion. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:30 (2) Survival Special: The incredible Flight of 
the Snow Geese. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 
WEDNESDAY 
3:00 (7) Baseball. AL playoff game four, the Sox and 
the A's, from Oakland. 
8:00 (2) Scientific American Frontiers. That's 
Scientific American as in the magazine you wouldn't 
read if it grew spontaneously on your coffee table. A 
look at roller-coaster technology, a study of facial 
ns, and a segment on infant heart trans- 
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8:00 (7) Baseball? NL playoff game five, the Reds 
and the Pirates, or Eddie Murphy in Beverly Hills 
Cop Il. (Movie until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Race To Save the Planet: Waste Not, Want 


-Not and It Needs Political Decisions. A \ook at 


garbage and how to minimize It, followed by a report 
on the power of politics to protect the environment. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 

11:30 (2) Survival Special: Sharks: The Perfect 
=e Better to reign in Hell, etc. (Until 12:30 
am. 


THURSDAY 
ee nearer come fe, 5 Be Oo 
get this far, or Candid Camera (at 8 p.m.), a Teenage 
reene Siy piseg: Special (at 8:30 p.m.) and the 
pacer flawed, New Orleans cop movie The Big 
pe ba p.m.) (Movie until 11 p.m.) 
ed The —, At last, a new episode. 


if it weren't so well documented. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Race To Save the Pianet: Only One 
Atmosphere and Now or Never. As columnist Dave 
Barry explained, we're all going to die and there's 
nothing anyone can do about it. A global-warming- 
scare report followed by profiles of individuals who 
are working to win the planet-salvation race. (Until 11 
p.m.) 

11:30 (2) Survival Special: Strictly for the Birds. 
= drops shit on your car and flies? (Until 12:30 
am. 


FRIDAY 
8:00 (7) Baseball? NL playoff. game six, if neces- 
sary, or Burt Reynolds's pretty good new sit-com 
Evening Shade (at 8 p.m.), Jean Stapleton and 
Whoopi Goldberg in Bagdad Cafe (at 8:30 p.m.), and 
some TV-movie called Murder at the PTA (at 9 p.m.). 
(Movie until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Miracle in Rome. A Colombian movie 
based on a short story by Gabriel Garcia Marquez. 
(Until 10:30 p.m.) 
11:30 (2) Survival Special: The Parenthood Game. 
A look at animal moms and dads. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 
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“FACELIFT” 


A SCREAM IN THE DARK FROM SEATTLE’S 
MOST INTENSE NEW BAND, ALICE IN CHAINS. 
“FACELIFT.’’ THE RELENTLESS DEBUT ALBUM 
FEATURING WE DIE YOUNG. 


ALICE IN CHAINS. 
IN YOUR FACE. ON COLUMBIA. 


See Fed lice Mw Chains . 
Live Tonight 0/ 5 at he Orpheum 
YG 99 
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WHEREVER YOU ARE...WE ARE! WITHA 
CONVENIENT LOCATION NEAR YOU! 
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Every Sat. attern oon 4-8p 
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ROLL WITH IT 
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AVE. 
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Wednesday, October 10. .18+ Early Show 


Enigma Recording Artists. 

THE DOUGHBOYS 
with JONESVERY 
UNCLE BETTY 
MINDS EYE GUN 
Thursday, October 11. . .18+ 
SEKA 
ONLY LIVING WITNESS 
MAE M 
SAM BLACK CHURCH 
Friday, October 12 
Get Ready to Rock!!! 
OUTLETS 
LEFT NUT ¢ MENTE 
SCREAMING FOR SHEILA 
In the Balcony: Sarah Laughs 
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See The Phoenix's Music and 
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MG TRAIN 
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Robyn Hitchcock is at Nightstage Monday and Tuesday. 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to 

Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215 at least eight days 
before the issue in which it would appear. 
We can’t take any listings over the 
phone. There is no charge, but your 
copy may be rewritten due to space limi- 
tations: include the time of the event (or 
the hours that a gallery or museum is 
open to the public), date, place, a 
description of the event, how much it 
costs, and a phone number that can be 
published. Specify whether admission is 
free; listings will not be published without 
price information. If the information is for 
an event or exhibit lasting more than one 
week, specify the dates of the issues in 
which you would like the listing to appear. 
Repeat listings may be deleted due to 
space limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send them 
by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o 
Bill Marx. Auditions, classes, ser- 


vices, reunions, and events requiring 
advance registration are not listed here: 


| call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 to 


NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEAD- 


|| LINE IS THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE 
| FOLLOWING WEEK’S ISSUE. To be 


considered for “Hot Tix,” the deadline is a 
week earlier; to be considered for “Next 


| Weekend,” two weeks earlier. 


H EIMERGENCIES 


SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500 

BOSTON FIRE: 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 911 
SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 

POISON: Poison Control System, 232- 
2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 493-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726- 


2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 


BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732- 


5636 

CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492- 
RAPE. immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater 
Lynn and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for 


FRIDAY 
ANTHONY’S (628-4220), 156 Highland 
Ave., Somerville. Export Samba Band. 
AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 Aeon Pl., 
Boston. Alternative rock 
THE AVEROF ptt he 1924 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Greek music by the 
Fantastic Firma. 


AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Jesus Jones, the Origin (19+ 


show). 

BACK BAY HILTON (267-2582), Club 
Nicole, 40 Dalton St., Boston. Call for 
information. 


BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St., 
. Music by Du. 
-9660), 300 


BOSTON BEACH 
North Marketbuilding, Faneuil Hall 


BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426- 
2000), 50 Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist 
Kevin Gibbs. In the Captain’s Piano Bar: 
Rock King. 

BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard 
Ave., Aliston. Buffalo Tom. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco 
St, Boston. Raindogs, Bristols, House of 
Joy, Buzzsaw Frizzbees, Crisis of Faith. 
CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Sky-Blues, Robin 


CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St.; 
. Music by Dus. 


COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 
Zachan’s, 120 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Damon Carter. 


COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Call for information. 
COPPERFIELD’S (956-2833), 98 
Brookline Ave., Boston. 5 Gone Mad. 
CRICKET’S (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. At 5 p.m., Mark 
oe ; at 7 p.m., a capella group Night 


ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Animal Train. 

EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old 
Concord Rd., Billerica. Treat Her Right, 
Chad's Theory. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, 200 Boyiston 
St, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 
p.m., Bob Winter, 

GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 
131 Green St., Jamaica Plain. Cool 
McCool. 


GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 
Newburyport. Call for information. 


GROUND ZERO, (492-9545), 512 Mass 
Ave, . Call for information. 
GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot 
St, Beverly. Bim Skala Bim, Collectics. 
HARBOR CLUB (426-8600), 145 
Northern Ave., Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 


HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 
Brighton Ave., Allston. Motor City Rhythm 


Kings. 
HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington 
St., Boston. International Night with DJ 


and live band. 

JAZZ HAUTE CAFE (508-922-2206), 148 
Rantoul St., Beverly. Call for information. 
JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St, 
Somerville. Heavy Metal Homs. 

THE JUMBO phapathines 1133 Broadway, 
Somerville. Call for information. 
KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 
Cardinal Medeiros Ave., Cambridge. 
Richard DeMone and Patti O’Keete. 

LAI LA] RESTAURANT (876-7000), 700 
— Ave, Cambridge. Call for informa- 


ry MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin 
St., Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David 
Croham. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), Diamond 
Jim's Piano Bar, 710 Boylston St., Copley 
$q., Boston. Call for information. 

LILY’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, South Canopy, Boston. In 
the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian Walkley; at 7 
p.m., Mark Clayton. in the Cafe: at 5 p.m., 
Bob Tallala. 


LIMERICK’S (350-7975), 33 
St, Boston. Tom O'Carroll. 

MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 
Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music. Progressive music by DJ. 
ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 
28 Mugford St., Marblehead. Tommy 
Makem 


MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 
Washington St., Jamaica Plain. Tornado 


Bros. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354- 
8238), 472 Mass Ave, Cambridge. At 7 
p.m., Gregg Bendian. 
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MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk 
St, Boston. Call for information 

NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE (864- 
1630), Zero Church St., Cambridge. Call 
for information. 


NECCO PLACE IAbesy 1 Necco St, 
Boston. Immortals, 360s, Dr. Carrot. 
ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot 
Farms Terrace Room, 880 Broadway, 
Somerville. Altemative dance music (non- 
smoking and non-alcoholic). 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, 
Boston. At 7 and 10 p.m., “WFNX Jazz 
the Pat Metheny Trio. 
PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., 
Cambridge. Patty Larkin, Pat Donohue. 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Kevin Connolly 
Band. 


THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm Ave, 
Boston. East of Eden, Savage Garden, 
Braindance, Falling st. In the bal- 
cony: Rob Litell and the Way Loose 
Dudes. 


REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Astrud Gilberto. 

ROYAL SONESTA (421-5437), 200 
a St., Boston. Suzanne Davis 


ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., 
Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 prt St, 
Cambridge. Upstairs: Call for information. 
Downstairs: Herman Johnson Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. Sheila Jordan and Harvie Swartz, 
with Peter Michelic. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB eng 7232), 163 
Main St, Maynard. The Outfit. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Crew. 


Brookline. Wrecking q 

TATNUCK BOOKSELLER & SONS 
CAFE (508-756-7644), 647 Chandler St, 
Worcester. Call for information. 

TOP OF THE HUB (536-1775), Prudential 
Center, 52nd rp Boston. Vocalist 
Maggie with Matt Bokulic, Marty 
Ballou, and Rick Considine. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. From Good 
Natives, Two Backyards. 

VENUS de MILO (421-9595), 11 
Lansdowne St., Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, and progressive music by DJ 

Jewels. 


WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647- 
1055), First Parish Church, 50 Church St., 
Waltham. Bowers, David 


Nieman. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 

Western Ave., Cambridge. Awareness Art 

Ensemble. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 

Broadway, Somerville. Bob Moses, Tisziji 

Munoz, with Denil Perez. 

WINNIE’S PUB, (566-8651) 1691 
Tremont St, Boston. Tricom Hats. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston PI., 


eae AY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 
AVENUE C, Boston. Alternative rock by 


Fantastic Firma. 
BACK BAY HILTON, Ciub Nicole, Boston. 
Call for information. 
BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Modern 


Pladz. 
BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Jamie Rubin's 
Lovefest, Monkey Mind. 

CAMBRIDGE BREWING CO. (776-1366), 
Ma Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Chris Brown 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. Bad Manners, 
Chucklehead, Tribulations, Hi-Hats. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Tracie 


CLUB 3, Somerville. Dumptruck, Tats, 
Menfolk. 

COLONNADE HOTEL, Zachary’'s, 
Boston. Damon Carter. 


COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson; at 8 p.m., Trudy Sandaus, 
with Jon Wheatley, Bruno Raberg, and 
Matt Wilson. 


COPPERFIELD’S, Boston. 5 Gone Mad. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. Rob 
SE ee OR ee 


EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Barrence Whitfield 
and the Savages, Ex-Girlfriends, |-Inside. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. 
Suzanne Davis with Charlie La 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Hordes of Mungo. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Grapevine Road, 
Red Running. 

—— CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 


HARPER'S FERRY, Alston. Ronnie Earl 


and the Broadcasters. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Funky Dance Party 
with DJ Dale Charles. 
JOHN HENRY'’S HAMMER COFFEE- 
HOUSE (508-757-2155), 68 Boyce St., 
Auburn. Katzberg & Snyder, Stanley 
Greenthal 


JOHNNY D'S, Somerville, Master 


Ibrahima Camara. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Cafe Fleuri: the 
Joe Morocco Quartet. in Julien: pianist 


LILY’S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 6 p.m., Phil Harding. In 
the Cafe: at 10 a.m., Bob Tallala; at 5 
p.m., Sean Hurley. 
LIMERICK’S. 


Bob 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. At 3 p.m, Mike “The Spike's” 


Blues Jam; At 7 p.m., Christina V.; at 10 
p.m. Arabic music with belly dancers. 
NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE, 


ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non-smok- 
ee 


PARADIRE, Boston. Fobert Fapp and Me 
League of Crafty Guitarists. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Patty Larkin, Pat 
Donohue 


PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. At 5 
pam. Bag Boys; a7 pm. Kein Cony 


ig RAT, Boston. “T-Shirt Release 
Hell Toupee and guests 
Dogzilla, Shoot That Dog, Blowtorch. In 


the balcony: Assassins. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Astrud 
Gilberto. 


ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 
Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Bert Seager 
Jazz Trio. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Call for 
information. Downstairs: Herman Johnson 


Quartet. 

SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD 
(639-1969), Church of Saint Andrew, 
Lafayette St., Marblehead. Call for infor- 


mation. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Sheila Jordan and 
Harvie Swartz, with Peter Michelic. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. 


Prescriptions. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Band That Time 


Forgot. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 

Pylon, 360s, Arson Garden. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. House music 

by DJ Jide Max. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. 
Ensemble. 


Awareness Art 4 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Bob 


ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston PI., 
Boston. Dick Syatt Singles Party. 
ZITO’S, Boston. Dancing to music by DJ. 
ZOOT'S, Boston. Call for information. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 
ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Amazonas 
Band. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
by the Fantastic Firma. 


with Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs. 


(smoke- and alcohol-free). 
COPPERFIELD’S, Boston. Tom and 


CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 a.m., Bob 
Talalla; at 5 p.m., Brian Walkley Quintet, 
Bartlett. 


HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. R&B jam 
hosted by Stovall Brown. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 5 p.m., 
blues jam with the ; at 9 p.m., 
“Songwriters’ Night,” featuring Tom 
Russell, Dave Alvin, Steve Young, Katy 
mes Jimmie Dale Gilmore, and Butch 


KENDALL CAFE. Candi. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Cafe Fleuri at 
ae: the New Orleans Dixieland Jazz 


LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. In 
the Cafe: at 10 a.m., Phil Harding. - 
LIMERICK’S, Boston. irish music. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. At 2 p.m., Tsunami Poets, 
Cosmic Debris; at 7:45 p.m., Red Hot 
Vulvas, Mecca Normal, Arson Garden, 
Pop Smear, Betsy Salkind. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Maddoo and the 
Reggae Matiks. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 
. Dramarana, Vow of Silence. 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Patty Larkin, Pat 


Donohue 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Hub 


RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SIT ‘N BULL PUB, Maynard. Call for 
information. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Shy Five. 
VERONIQUE RESTAURANT (731-4800), 
Longwood Towers, 20 Chapel St., 
Brookline. Brunch with classical guitarist 
Karl Kamp. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. One 
World. 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. 

Garrison Fewell Band. 
MONDAY 

See Friday listings for phone numbers 

and addresses. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Mitchell 

Katsoumis and Ensemble. 

BUNRATTY'S, Allston. Call for informa- 

tion. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Flotsam and 


Jetsam, Vio-lence, Defiance, 
Democracide (18+ show). 

CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield 
St, Cambridge. Madeleine Hall and Chris 
“Stovall” Brown. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. Brian Walkley 


Quintet. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne 


Davis. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Call for information. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Thurston and 


Lynch. 
LE MERIDIEN, Bostor.. In Julien: pianist 


Jeftrey Moore 

LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. Ken Schaphorst Big Band. 
a PLACE, Boston. “Bring Your Own 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Robyn 
Hitchcock, Jody Grind. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Paul 
Geremiah. 


“Trav'tin’ Light,” featuring Melissa Parsins- 
Ferrick, Killy Riley, Abbie Normal and Mr. 
Long John. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Don 


Houge Group. 
ZANZIBAR, Boston. “Club Z," dance 
music by Dus (18+ night). 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
and Ensemble. 7 


BUNRATTY'S, Allston. Call for informa- 
tion. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Boogie Down 
Productions presents an 18+ show. 
COPPERFIELD’S, Boston. 


Marshall. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Mark 
Clayton; at 8 p.m., a cappella group Night 


GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 


Bruce 


LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Frank Fuller Drums with Friends. 

LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. Antietam, Drumming on 
Glass, the 27 Various, Driveways. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Figures on a 


Beach. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Combridge. Robyn 
Hitchcock, Jody Grind (18+ show). 
PARADISE, Boston. David Baerwald, 


Rogers. : 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. 
Chuck Morris and the Sidewalk City Blues 
Band. 


Kimm 


SCULLERS, Boston. Greg Hopkins 


Group. 

THE TAM, Brookline. D.C. and Selby 

Minnor and Blues on the Move. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 

Heaven to Murgatory, Apollo Landing, 
Cruel Shoes. 


VICEROY (354-0611), 567 Mass Ave, 
Jam session. 


Cambridge. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Julio 
Costa Group. 

WHIPPERSNAPPERS (236-0466), 200 


Gone Mad. 
BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Call for informa- 


tion. 
CAFE FLORIAN (247-0105), 85 Newbury 
poe eye Open mike, featuring Layla 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. 
Acoustic music. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Kix, the Tears, 
Boa, Love Pollution. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Johnny Barnes 
Undercover, Figure 5, the Moist. 
COPPERFIELD’S, Boston. Shaken Not 


Stirred. 
CRICKET'’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Phil 
Harding; at 8 p.m., a cappella group Night 


EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Days of David, 
Rattlers, Faceless Crowd (18+ show). 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain, Call for information. 

GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. (18+ show). 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. World 


Premiere. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Blues jam 
with the Rick Russell Band. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. High energy house 
with Djs Paul and Malik (18+ night). 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Call for infor- 


Jeffrey Moore. 
LAI LAl RESTAURANT, Cambridge. 
Either/Orchestra. 


Continued on page 34 
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47 PALMER ST,, speayag estes 
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setting. 


MELISSA FERRICK 


KELLY RILEY 
(forewell performance] 
¢ ABBIE NORMAL 
& MISTER LONG JOHN 
Coming 
wg Ze Cormac McCarty 
10 Brookline St., Cambridge, MA 


492-0082 
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OS 


Saturday, Oct. 13 


; Blushing Brides 


with DOUBLE VISION 


$8.50/10.00 


with IBRAHIMA'S 
WORLD BEAT 
$9.00/10.00 Dj Kevin 


I Tuesday, October 16 184 


ERIC B. 
& RAKIM 


with special guests 
$10./10. Dj Tedd 


, Oct. 17 18+ 


THE RED HOUSE 


wien Doktor ° THE 


$5.50/6.50 


DJ Todd 


ALL AGES! 


JUNKYARD 
with special guests 
LUTTLE CAESAR 


S155. 


DJ Todd 


$12.50/15.00 






DJ todd 





Moriianen wasn '** 
DREAD 


$5.00 


Saturday, October 20 


the 
Radiators 


with guests RAMCAT 


$8.50/9.50 


Monday, October 22 


Dj Sm 


18+ 


JUNKYARD 
with special gues 
SWEET CnEATER 


$13./15. 


Dj Mike 
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THE GREATEST 

EXOTIC FEMALE 

REVIEW IN THE 
WORLD 


100 Beautiful International Stars 
Dancing on 4 stages at once 
Continuous Shows 17 Hours Daily 
Beginning at 8:00 am 'til closing 
Great food & drinks 
All Sports on (8) 52*°TV's 


TOM CARUSO'S 


617-889-4911 


SEA 


CMOS 


formerly BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
79-8989 


Quincy — 4 


e Friday & Saturday . 
MARK MORRIS 
& CAT TUNES 


——Scturdays 
LAURIE SARGENT 
With THE IMMORTALS 


GIULAGS 


IN BEVERLY * 392 CABOT ST., RTE 1A 
15 MIN. ON 128N © EXIT 20S ¢ (508) 927-7121 


Friday, October 5 


BIM SKALA BIM 


Saturday, October 6 
GRAPEVINE ROAD 
RED Tz 


Thi 
BRIAN MAE | & THE a THE MEMORY 


BARRENCE 
WHITFIELD 


Saturday, October 13 


HERETIX 


MR. FLOOD’S PARTY 
MIKE VIOLA & SNAP 


COMING SOON TO 


GROVERS 


OF BEVERLY: 


10/19 Stompers 

10/20 Physical Graffiti 

10/26 The Machine 

10/27 Zulus 

11/2 Farrenheit 

11/10 Riders of the 
Storm (Doors Tribute} 


7 Be» 


a> / RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 


Voted CED 


New Sunday Brunch 11-3 pm 


PAVEAL 


K 
—- DALE GILMORE 
TY MOFFATT 


THE HOUSE BAND 
with STANLEY GREENTHALL 


DAVE STEWART & 


BARBARA GASKIN 
RICK NICHOLS 


B seis 
Series 


Soul 
IRMA 
THOMA 
i500 10pm 
aaiaie a0. 
a 


SUNDAY AAPA | 


:00 am-3:00 


CROSS DAVIS T RED LINE 


17 HOLLAND ST. DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE 
LOTS 0 776-2004 + A . 
PARKING foto} \iolt Sm ul est 1-1-7, 








33 BATTERYMARCH ST., BOSTON 


(OFF MILK ST. IN THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT) 
350-7975 
LIVE IRISH ENTERTAINMENT 


Fri & Sat, Oct. 5& 6 
bt eran 





JOHNNY BARNES 


‘Doers 


urs ERS BE en 


10/19 ONE PEOPLE + 10/20 EAST 
10/26 ZULU'S » 10/27 BIG BLUES MEANIES 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 








BHU 
|) SUMAN 


WENKIONT 


Continued from page 33 
LILY’S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, 


(over-18 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. Juba. 
NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, (254- 
4478), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. open 


mike night. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Michael 


Brecker. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, 
Westborough. Peggy Seeger, Eve 
Goodman. 


PARADISE, Boston. Galaxie 500 (18+ 
show). 
PLOUGH aH AND STARS, Cambridge. Chris 


! Brown 
THE RAT, Boston. Doughboys, 
ER; Eels. 


Jonesvery, 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Alfonso 
Cabaret Rose” 


Vilallonga 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Call for 
information. Downstairs: Phil Mohrke 


Group. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Cercie Miller Quaret. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. “Ronnie Earl 
Blues Party.” 

THE TAM, Brookline. Big Train. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Elephant Hips, Native Green, Claude 
Thomas. 


VICEROY, Cambridge. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Rami 
Bar-David Quartet. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. The 
Fringe. 


THURSDAY 
_ See Friday listings for phone numbers 
addresses. 


and 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
by the Fantastic Firma. 

AVENUE C, Boston. Alternative rock by 
DJ 


BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 


Line. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for informa- 
tion. 

CAFE FLORIAN, Boston. Gene 
Shimosato and Matt Garrison. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. 


| Acoustic music. 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. Albert Collins. 
. T.F. Much. 


_| CHRISTOPHER'S, 

,| COLONNADE HOTEL, Zachary’s, 
|} Boston. Margie Hobs. 

.| COPPERFIELD’S, Boston. 5 Gone Mad. 


CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Marc 
; at 7 p.m., Brian Quintet. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Oh Boy, 


HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Jerry 
Portnoy and the 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Afterwork jazz. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Call for infor- 
mation. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O’Keefe. 


LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 


Jeffrey Moore. 

LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 

Brian Walkley; at 3 p.m., Bob Talalla; at 7 
Phil 


i 
B 


OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, 
Westborough. Open mike with Julie 
Woodward. 


Peter Keane. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. 
Madeleine Hall and the Rhythm Hounds. 
THE RAT, Boston. Seka, Only Living 
Witness, Maelstrom, Sam Black Church. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Didi Stewart 
and Friends in “A Tribute to Hoagy 


ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 


SCULLERS, Freddy Cole 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Bob 


THE TAM, Brookline. High Function. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge 
Skeletons, Noel Rassam, Skip Tracer. 
VENUS de MILO, Boston. Dance music 
by WFNX “Moming Guy” Tai. 
VERONIQUE (731-4800), Longwood 
Towers, 20 Chapel St., Brookline. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. 
S.WAAM.P. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. James 
Williams Sextet. 

ZITO’S, Boston. Dancing to music by DJ. 


i 


ee et 
ATWO ‘soaree Export Samba 


AVENUE C, Boston. Alternative rock by 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
by the Fantastic Firma. 

AXIS, Boston. Wendy and Lisa (19+ 


show). 
BACK BAY HILTON, Club Nicole, Boston. 
Call for information. 

by DJ. 


BOBO’S, Malden. Music 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. The 
Limit. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for informa- 





tion. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Call for informa- 
tion. 


CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Digney Fignus, Free 
Society, Xl. 

COLONNADE HOTEL, Zachary’s, 
Boston. Call for information. 


COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson; at 8 p.m., Trudy Sandaus, 
with Jon Wheatley, Bruno Raberg, and 
Matt Wilson. 
COPPERFIELD’S, Boston. King Krow. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Rob 
Rodgers; at 7 p.m., a capella group Night 


BURKE’S, Boston. Call for informa- 

tion. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Bim Skala Bim, 
Roulette, Miles Ahead. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 

Plain. Call for information. 

GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. Call for 

information. 


Nor'Easters, Joker. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
Du. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Eight to the 


re Boston. World Dance party. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Barrence 
Whitfield and the Savages. 

per cceepsed a9 omeataiaag Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LE MERIDIEN Boston. In Cafe Fleur: the 
Joe Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist 


David Croham. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. In 
the Cafe: at 5 p.m., Bob Talalla. 
LIMERICK’S, Boston. Whelan & 


O’Riorden. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE, 
Marblehead. Steve Gillette and Cindy 


Mangsen. 4 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. She 
Cried. 


MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. Carolina Brandes Quartet. 
poe eg Ml COFFEE HOUSE, 
for information. 


—e MACE, Boston. Call for informa- 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, 
Westborough. Duke Levine Group. 
PARADISE, Boston. Marianne Faithful, 
Dave Sharp (from the Alarm). 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Tony Bird, Kitty 
Donohue. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Little 
Brother Band. 


THE RAT, Boston. Outlets, Left Nut, 
Mente, Screaming for Sheila. in the bal- 


cony: Sarah Laughs. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. “Sixth 
Anniversary Party," featuring Flor de 
Cafia. 


ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 
Hone py Sanne igh gy seem = 
pede »SONESTA, Boston. Suzanne 
RYLES, gre a om 
information. Downstairs: 


SCULLERS, Boston. Freddy Cole Trio. 
wi ee 


Forgot. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Calypso Hurricane. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 


Blood Oranges. 
VENUS de MILO, Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, and progressive music by DJ 


WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. 
S.WAAM.P. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. James 
Williams Sextet. 


WINNIE'S PUB, Boston. Loiterers. 
ZITO’S, Boston. Dancing to music by DJ. 


omedy 


FRIDAY 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE (491-8166), 
1253 Cambridge St., Cambridge. At 10:30 


p.m., improvBoston. 

CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 

JFK St, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 

p.m. and 11 p.m., Lewis Black, Larry 
David Cross. 


CLUB CABARET (536-0972), 209 
Columbus Ave., Boston. At 8 p.m., impro- 
visational comedy with Guilty Children. 
Call 648-5963 for reservations. 

COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS at the 
Charles Playhouse (482-2227), 78 
Warrenton St., Boston. Call for informa- 


tion. 

COMEDY CONNECTION/DUCK SOUP 
COMEDY CLUB (426-6339), 246 Tremont 
St, Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Mike 
McDonald, George MacDonald, Brian 


Kiley. 

DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY CABARET 
(508-879-7571), Spinazzola's Restaurant, 
Rte. 9, Framingham. At 9 p.m., Brian 
Powers, Tom Foss, Robbie Printz. 
DICK COMEDY HUT (491- 
2422), Aku Aku, 149 Alewife Brook 


DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY LOFT (267- 
6626), Joseph's Il, 30 Torrice Dr., Woburn. 
A‘9 pi. Bil Campbel, Bl Brads, Mike See 


DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY VAULT 
(267-6626), 124 Boylston St, Boston. At 
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Ne ee 
with Todd Parker and Paul Elwell. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Paul D'Angelo, D.J. Hazard, John 
Mendoza. 


NICK’S pena ress AT cy 
(800-244-5653), Rte. 9, Framingham. At 
p.m., Jonathan Pizzi, Anthony Clark 
Vinnie Favorito, Mark Maron. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON 
(231-2500), Rie. 1, Saugus. At 8:30 and 
10:30 goed m., Jim Lauletta, Chance 


Langton, Steve Sweeney. 
ROSIE’S ree 1667 Mass Ave, 
for information. 


Cambridge. Call 
STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, 
Middleton. At 9 p.m., Billy Martin, Bob 
Lazarus, Leibman 


Wendy k 
STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., 
Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Steve 
Trilling, Jonathan Groff. 


. SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
addresses. 


and 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 

CASA Di COMEDY HAVERHILL, 
Haverhill. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., call for 
information. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
7:30, 9:45 p.m., and midnight, Lewis 
Black, Larry Sullivan, David Cross. 
CHATTERLY’S COMEDY CLUB (227- 


up comedy at 10 p.m.; 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., 
Guilty Children. See listing for Fri. 
COMEDY CONNECTION/DUCK SOUP 
COMEDY CLUB, Boston. At 8:45 and 
10:45 p.m., Mike McDonald, George 


DICK DOHERTY’S CABARET, 
Framingham. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Brian 
Powers, Tom Foss, Robbie Printz. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Mike 
Donavan, Jim Dunn, Todd Parker. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT, 
Woburn. At 9 p.m., Bill Campbell, Dave 
Barbuto, Mike Lee. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Todd Parker, Dave 
Barbuto, Paul Giligan. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 
10, and 11:30 p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Don 
Gavin, John Mendoza. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Jonathan Pizzi, 
Chris Sheeno, Vinnie Favorito, Mark 
Maron. 


. i 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8:30 and by Aes Bobby 


STITCHES, Boston. At 8 and 10 p.m. and 
os care ote gan 


WESTBOROUGH MARRIOTT (508) 366- 
5511, Ries. 495 and 9, Westborough. At 
9:30 p.m., Bill Braudis, Chuck Sklr, Rick 
Jenkins. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. ; 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Lewis Black, Larry Sullivan, 
David Cross. 


COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE (423-3222), 76 Warrenton 
St., Boston. At 8:45 p.m., “Jackie and 
Kevin Flynn Show.” 

COMEDY CONNECTION/DUCK SOUP 
COMEDY CLUB, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Mike McDonald, George MacDonald. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Kevin Knox, Greg Fitzsimmons, 
Brian Frazer, John Mendoza. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 8:30 p.m., Jim Lauletta, 
Chris Sheeno, Vinnie Favorito. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8:30 p.m., Mark Maron, Bobby 
Keene, Chance Langton. 

Povggre D'S, Middleton. Call for informa- 


STITCHES, Boston. At9 pun, cpennbe 
night, with Steve Trilling. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., “Southern Comtort Comedy 
Talent Challenge.” 

COMEDY CONNECTION/DUCK SOUP 
COMEDY CLUB, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 


“Boston Comedy Showcase 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kenny 
Rogerson. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


ALFREDO’S (267-8799), 36 Great Rd., 
Acton. At 9 p.m., Kevin Knox, Stephen 


Bjork. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 

8:30 p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION/DUCK SOUP 

COMEDY CLUB, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 

“Boston Comedy Showcase.” 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 

p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Dave Fitzgerald, 

Chance Langton, Bobby Gaylord. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 

Cambridge. At 8 p.m., ImprovBoston. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Frank 
“R-Rated” hypnotist. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday ls listings for phone numbers 


CATCH A SING STAR, Contre At 
8:30 p.m., Paul Provenza, Alex Reid, 
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Steve Carison. 

CHEEKS (290-5600), Boston Vista 
Waltham Hotel, exit 27A off Rte. 128, 
Waltham. At 8:30 p.m., Paul Wayne, 


Steve Faria. 
COMEDY CONNECTION/DUCK SOUP 
COMEDY CLUB, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 












| Dancing and Entertainment Nightly 


LITE gree 


UNCHEON Srecu Dag © Dewar Serven NacHny 


HARPERS FERRY 


Chance 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Sue 
McGinnis, Vinnie Favorito. 


"Boston's Best 
Neighborhood Ciub" 


THURSDAY 
























See Friday listings for phone numbers 11 PCHiCcae Fea 60 Devnet Si, MA (617) 2274736 | Home of Boston's 
CAOTIARR Contetige. Mt pan, come ANIMAL TRAIN crud be ea Fon The Od Seiheee Best Live Rhythm & Blues 
sketches with the Act. a Saree Cotter e shton Ave. (CORNER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE.) 
Caen A ante et At HIGH-ENERGY. R&B FUNK CONCERT LINE-254-7380 + CLUB LINE-254-9743 
8:30 p.m., Paul Provenza, Alex Reid, HIGH oe hes nee emcees, a 
ere Showcasing local talent 
CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., ~ guriy Show Bos’ 1 the acoustic quitar & soles of 






JOHN LYNCH 








“BARRENCE 
WHITFIELD & 
HE SAVAGE 


2 10 pm & 12 am with 
THE RIGHT PEOPLE 
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RONNIE EARL 
& THE BROADCASTERS 










































































Gaylord, Langton , October 11 
NCR's COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, THE BEDROCKS 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Larry Miles, , October 12 as a a 
Vinnie Favorito, George Maxx, Gary BOSTON BAKED BLUES i ?* FOI III IIe 
Parl At 3:90 ond 16:30 p.m., Jim “BAi October 13 Best 60's Music JAMMERS 
Lauletta, Orrin Starr, Mike Martineau, B A a APPRECIATION WEEK! 
on venien ~~ “id Sunday, October 7 
peeves ||| amare ff | OY ee estrom vo ||| staal arow 
fon. 808 Huntington Ave., Boston 222-2181 | THE RICK RUSSELL BAND 
ds wee rage At 9 p.m., Kevin | | (Rt 91x. Brookline Village) on the E line SWEETW. ATER Cc AFE 1 Fo Ballet: Deer 
FRIDAY Harpers wants to thank the musicians 
See the previous Friday listings for phone who have made the jams at Harpers 
numbers and adhesses. A et gree the best in Boston 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. EOE | | through Saturday | Jd Io 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Guilty | yy" y) 4PM e 2AM ) 
Caan bn COMmaY ead. my WELCOME ABOARD CHE I BOSTON’S BEST BLUES CLUB BY ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE 
CATCH A RESONG STAR, Cambridge 695-9551 


8:30 and 11 p.m., Paul Provenza, Alex a.specaics (= 





Reid, Steve 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., 
Guilty Children. See listing for previous 
Fri 


COMEDY CONNECTION/DUCK SOUP 
COMEDY CLUB, Boston. At 8:45 and 10 
p.m., Rich Ceisler, Bill Campbell, Wendy 
Liebman. 
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NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 


DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY CABARET, | >f 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Dick Doherty, Bil | 72 
DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY HUT, No 4) a — a. 
Cambridge. At 9 p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Joe | eff (an tmaan "  ereck Tae Bee Schepers tig Sand 
Rogan, Brendan McMahon. k 
DICK DOERTY’S COMEDY LOFT, | $f ys 12-3 pm canoe 70 Pilom Now oney. Aneto 
Woburn. At 9:p.m., Mike McDonald, ‘ ' . on 
Chuck Sidar, Todd Parker. iY, Ys we temper tein Semoeee, the 27 Nestows 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, by) hy) . 
Boston. At 10 Tuxedos Improv * P jazz 
Cangary wit Osre Cane and Jt ce ys 10-2 om Arabic wih Belly Dancers 46 PA" saturing 8a Lowe, Juba 
Thumday. October 11 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston, Mt 6:30 (717 9:30 am. Round a 
Gaylord, Chance v bs 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Kevin Knox, Tom Neopets labia a 

bene og mostcomiorale vessel. fu 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, & Sunday 10/14 

Saugus. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Joe Mon 1 (f 

pom ey caren Leaves Long Wharl:8:30 am 
STEVIE D'S, Middleton. Call for informa- |! Sf “Salina tmet0/14, Long Whart, 1-7pm 
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HOW TOLIVEN | pf 
THINGS UP — 
October 


NORTHERN TIER 


tion. 4 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Don Gavin, Tony V, Jackie Flynn. 
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sponsored by the Single Life, begins at 
8 p.m. at the Westford Regency, Rte. 
110, Westford. Admission $7; call 


BOBBY WATSON BAND 
STORM DOGS _ 


SAT 10/6 
SUN 
PARTICIPATION ae ‘, 
WED | rs 
+11: ik beer DANCE,” | | THUR! te, 
| FRI | 
| 


TREES EE 


E* bi 










SINGLES DANCE Red a — - 
oe aay hy Siar tan v, pry heeds body = Monday Saturday 9:00 - 2:00 Every Sunday Night is Reggae Night Cionide Enertainment 
Crowne Plaza, Rtes. 2 and 31, Natick. : ha Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 Hotline 742-7392 
Admission $5; call (508) 485-7113. 2333333335 LA . Proper Des and ID required 
sponsored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at Faneuil Hall 





at 8 p.m. every Fri. at the United 
Methodist Church, 421 Common St., 
Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for stu- 
dents; call 491-6084. 
CONTRA DANCE, featuring caller Jacob 
Bloom, begins at 8 p.m. at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., 
Arlington. Admission ; Call 648-8230. 
FOLK DANCE PARTY, 
featuring the Cambridge Folk Orchestra, 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at St. John's 
Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., 
Arlington. Admission $3.50; call 272-0396. 


“CONTRAS AND SQUARES," featuring 
Roaring Jelly, begins at 8 p.m. at St. 
John's Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St, 
Arlington. Admission $4; call 894-4464. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins 
at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259- 


Continued on page 36 
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AN OPEN LETTER OF THANKS TO THE 


FANS OF REM 


On behalf of FLESH, we thank all of 
you for the support you have shown in 
recent weeks. Your cards, letters and 

































WEEKLY SeTERTAINMENT phone — have greatly encouraged us Unmistakably spicy, 
SERVING HEARTY AMERICAN FARE to get ck to what we love most. ‘ 
AND THE CHOICEST SPIRITS saucy, and downright 







juicy critiques of 
Boston's best 
restaurant make up 
the Boston Phoenix 


It's fans like you that have restored 
our faith in people. Look for the 
return of FLESH... We'll be back 
soon... wy than ever. 






THE PURPLE 
SHAMROCK 















BLACK ROSE 




















|] of this week's 


Saturday night, Oct. 6 
Boston Phoenix! 


Friday, Oct. 5 © Rich McDuff 
Saturday, Oct. 5 © Rich McDuff 


THE BLACK ROSE Cambridge 
t.5°¢@ 
Sat., Oct. 6 © WBCN Hot House > Fivecs Promo Night , 
also Spalpin 
Sun., Oct.7 © Trad. Session 6-10 
Tues., Oct. 9 © Steeplechase 












LAGUNA MOON ENTERPRISES 
Management for FLESH 
Patrick M Masone 
Jay Malla 





Pheenix 









SAM OPI 
wie ~MUSIC MADNESS “ 
i & i MANIA - Fall 1990 | 


ea 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16tn - 18+ 


MC 300 FT JCGUS WITH D cERD 
o° [CESOUDEEAD! 


Doors open 8 p.m. / Show begins 9:30 p.m. 
Tickets $10 in advance / $12 day of show 


WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER 24 TH 
18+ 


FOETUS 


Doors open 8 p.m. 
Show begins at 10 p.m. 


Tickets $10 in advance 
$12 day of show 


me “YS 


Yelle) (=m i=),4 


cr folice lame malic lalcon ll ie) 


Fri., Oct. 5 


TREAT HER RIGHT 
VALKYRIE * CHAOS THEORY 


BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 


J 
e. * = 4 
\ ® i’ A “¥ » 4 
2,6 se ogo t ¢ |-INSIDE 


Oct, 12 


BIM SKALA BIM 
POP ROULETTE * MILES AHEAD 


Sa@t., Oct. 13 


MOJAKA 
5.G, + CLIFFS OF DOONEEN 


1H. & THE WRECKAGE 


Sat., Oct. 20 


THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


Dabs fel 
Wed., Oct. 24 
B.A.LE. & WBCN Present 


BOSTON’S BEST 
DRUMMER COMPETITION 


Sa@t., Oct 27 


RICK BERLIN 


You Can Shower With 
a Solid Gold Dancer 






WEDNESDAY, OCT 31st 
HALLOWEEN NIGHT 18 + 


AEN SEX FENP with HOLY COW 


also, in the Manray entry, a special art exhibit by Nik Fiend 


Doors open 7:30 p.m. / Show begins at 9 p.m. 
Tickets $13 in advance / $15 day of show 


Vfo tt _ . 


7 
Boston's best original music outside 
Boston 





Like Everything Else there is a 
catch for more details call Chris 


1-800-83229804 


DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE AT... 


The + Mody 


Sophisticated 
Entertainment 


318 Chalkstone Ave. 
1-800-832-9804 


251 Old Concord Kd. Billerica 
508 667-6393 






=|N ST. 
an, Feiss ON 


» (7 

HK /*OCLM LOL 
TI HENDERSONS 
Nao PROSTATE: 


1/7 IRC PRESENTS 


vf NSIAEONES So 

Fears E=TK We aves 

bleHouss Wee Sia 
Love cAMP 7 JER HER CATs Frow f € , 

CURE Sees 

ei MO%PH 05 Blow Tol 

Wo HARM FORM Sr ase! 
13 THE EAR oe ANASTASIA SeRZants 
186 HA%vAzO avs. ARSTON . 
GleaN ENE 254-9804 Sérd 


Providence, RI 
Exit #23 off 95 South 


GUITARISTS 


The Phoenix Classifieds GIG SECTION 
Can help you find a band. 


=: BO 
ae 





IS8 GCR=EN. STUT 
NANT SN RN rit 
QUANE= N= 522-0792 





tonight and tomorrow 
‘8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 Corey Ad., 
Admission $6; 






Live Eneainment Nighy | te ean Nigh Gf wish me neseesion. | Dring Gite, Saver 
im Flunkett urs. Nights the id reviews of | 
THE CHADWICK PARK ’ the city's finest 
CLADDAGH 184 High Street cuisine in the Urban 
113 Dartmouth Street Jim Plunkett Eye/Lifestyle section 
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9566. 
BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALL- 


ROOM DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. 
with instruction at 


Brookline. ; call 277-1139. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE 


‘| SOCIETY OF YOUNG JEWISH PRO- 


FESSIONALS presents “The Dance of 


‘| Ghengis Cohn’ at the Harbor Club, 145 
Norther Ave., Boston. Tickets $15, $12 in 
7957. 


SL, Cambie. Admission $2. $1 for et 
dents; call 495-4696. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
6:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $3; 


call 864-8945. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE PARTY 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Dedham 

Inn, exit 15A off Rte. 128, Dedham. 
Admission $5; call 579-2315. 


MONDAY 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Royal Scottish Country 
Dance , begins at 8:15 p.m. at 7 
Temple St., Central Sq., Cambridge. 

$4; call 491-6084. 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CON- 
TRAS DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes 
and music by Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 
7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Admission $4.50; call 643-3726. 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 
Comm Ave, Brighton. Admission $2; call 
787-4381. 


TUESDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CON- 
TRA DANCES begin at 7:30 p.m. at St 
John’s United Methodist Church, 80 
ht eto, scr a 


DIK 8 SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
at 8 p.m. at the 


WEDINESDA 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE FOLK 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's 
United Methodist Church,.80. Mt. 


DANCE begins at 8:30 
at Temple B'nai B'rith, Central St., 
Somerville. ; Call 776-7314, 
“DANCE FREEDOM,” dancing in a 
smoke-and-alcohol-free environment, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at First 


THURSDAY 
SINGLES DANCE begins at 7 p.m. at the 
wanes 


TRA DANCES begin at 8 p.m.at the VFW 
Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
Admission $5; call 954-1340. 

FOLK 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 491-6084. 

COUNTRY DANCE at 
8 p.m. at the Universalist Church, 211 
Bridge St., Salem. Admission $2; call 


(508) 745-2229. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Vincent's at Lombardo’s, exit 5A off Rte. 
128, Randolph. Admission $7, $5 before 9 
p.m.; call 579-2315. 


FRIDAY 
LESBIAN/GAY/Bi SWING AND BALL- 
ROOM DANCE begins 8:30 p.m. at Ballet, 
Etc. on the 2nd floor level, 185 Corey Rad., 
Brookline. Samba and swing lessons 
available. $4; call 661-1792. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE PARTY 
featuring the Cambridge Folk Orchestra 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, ne a St., 

. Admission call 272-0396. 
1 FOLK DANCE. 
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DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
Eg PARTY. See listing for previous 


SINGLES DANCE. See listing for Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 
TAIWAN-BORN CHOREOGRAPHER 
JEN-JEN LIN premieres her company in 
“Fading Like a Shadow, Bursting Like a 
Bubble,” a program integrating Western 
and Chinese dance, at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at the C. Walsh Theatre, Suffolk 
University, 55 Temple St., Boston. 
Admission $11, $8 for students and 
seniors; call 573-8680. 


SATURDAY 
CLASSICAL DANCE COMPANY OF 
CAMBODIA, under the artistic direction of 
Proeung Chhieng, performs at 7 p.m. at 
Lowell Memorial Auditorium, Merrimack 
St., Lowell. Free; call (508) 458-7653. 
TAIWAN-BORN CHOREOGRAPHER 
JEN-JEN LIN. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
LEZGINKA FOLK DANCE COMPANY 
performs at 8 p.m. in Symphony Hall, 301 
Mass Ave, Boston. A Bank of Boston 
Celebrity Series presentation. Tickets $20- 
$25; call 266-1492. 


THURSDAY 
BOSTON BALLET, under the artistic 
direction of Bruce Marks, presents August 
Bournonville’s “Arabian Nights” ballet, 
Abdallah, its first program of the season 
tonight through Oct. 21. Performances 
begin at 7 p.m. and at 8 p.m. at 

Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boston. 
Tickets $10.75-$48.75; call 266-1492. 
ANGKOR CAMBODIAN DANCE 


TROUPE at 7 p.m. at Wheatley 
Hall, 1st floor, Snowden Auditorium, 
UMass/Boston, . ; 


287-7979. 
BALLET THEATRE PENNSYLVANIA 
presents Dracula at 8 p.m. in the rie 


Auditorium, College, Beaver and 
Forest Sts., Waltham. Tickets $7; call 891- 
3424. 


FRIDAY 

ARIEL, A DANCE THEATRE, presents 
Other Dreams and Things To Step On, 
both choreographed by artistic director 
Christien Polos, at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at the Joy of Movement Studio 
Theatre, 536 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Tickets $10, $8 for students and seniors; 
call 628-3114. 


vents 


Tum to the Aid and Action listings in the 
Urban Eye section for information on sup- 
port groups, health and counseling ser- 
vices, and other programs and events. 


FRIDAY 
WAYANG GOLEK JAVANESE PUPPET 
THEATRE is performed by Robert 
Petersen at 8 p.m. at the Puppet 
Showplace Theatre, 32 Station St., 
Brookline. Admission 731-6400. 
THIRD ANNUAL “NEW ENGLAND INTE- 
RIOR DESIGN SHOW” runs from noon to 
10 p.m. today, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
tomorrow, 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. on Sun. and 
peti on Mon. at the Bayside 
Exposition Center, 200 Mt. Vernon St., 
Dorchester. Admission $7; call (508) 528- 
1912. 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE cele- 
brates the 25th anniversary of the Super 
Bowl with an exhibition on South Station's 
Grand Concourse on the Red Line in 
Boston. Features artwork from the new 
book The Super Bowl, video highlights 
from each Super Bowl, the Vince 


am. to 6 p.m. daily through Sun. Free; 
call 423-4004. 


BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. For a tour of the Freedom 
Trail, meet Mon.-Sat. at 10 a.m. or Sun. at 
2 p.m. at the Samuel Adams statue in 
front of Faneuil Hall on Congress St. For a 
tour of Beacon Hill, meet Mon.-Fri. at 5:30 
p.m., Sat. at 10 am., or Sun. at 2 p.m. on 


a.m. at the Angell Memorial Fountain, 
Post Office Square, Congress St. 
Admission to each tour $6, $4 for children; 
Call 367-2345. 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP 
begins today and Fri. the 12th at noon at 
the Alliance Francaise, 15 Court Sq., 
Boston. Participants are encouraged to 


Sam, a children's performance of Dr. 
Seuss's The Lorax, clowns and childrens 
music. Event begins at noon at the 
Franklin Park Zoo, Dorchester. 

$5 (with discounts for WGBH members); 
Call 442-0991. 
“FLORIDA REAL ESTATE SHOWCASE” 
tuns today from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. and on 
Sun. and Mon. from noon to 5 p.m. at the 
Bayside Expo Center, 299 Mt. Vernon St, 
Dorchester. Admission $5; call (800) 262- 


3147. 

GREATER BOSTON POST-POLIO 
INFORMATION ASSOCIATION hosts an 
open meeting at 1 p.m. at the Eliot 
Church, 474 Centre Corer. 


3. 
RECLAMATION ARTISTS unveil 
Reclamation Park #1 at the Central 


11 a.m. and 2 p.m. at Drumlin Farm, 
South Great Rd., Lincoln. Free with 


RIOR DESIGN SHOW.” See listing for Fi 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE. See 


SUNDAY 
LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN 
SPECTACULAR MAGIC COMPANY per 


form at 3 p.m. at the Cabot St. Cinema 
Theatre, 286 Cabot St., Beverly. Tickets 
$10, $8 for children; call (508) 927-3677. 
“METROPOLITAN BOSTON ANTIQUE & 
COLLECTIBLE TOY SHOW?” runs from 9 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. at the Holiday Inn, junct. 
of Rtes 1 and 128/95, Dedham. Admission 
$2.50, free for children; call (508) 675- 
8745. 

FLEA MARKET begins at 9:30 a.m. at 
Veterans Post Home, 386 Washington St, 
Brookline. Free; call 566-1081. 

POLO MATCHES begin at 3 p.m. at the 
Myopia Polo Grounds, Rte. 1A, Hamilton. 
Today is the SN! Trophy tournament. 
Admission $5; call (508) 468-7956. 
CENTERPOINT CENTER FOR JEWISH 
ADULTS sponsors volleyball matches at 
3:30 p.m. at 1120 Beacon St., Ste. G-1, 
Free; call 566-4956. 


listing 
“FLORIDA REAL ESTATE SHOW- 
CASE.” See listing for Sat. 
RECLAMATION ARTISTS. See listing for 


Sat. 
MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY. See listing 
for Sat. 


MONDAY 
THIRD ANNUAL “NEW ENGLAND INTE- 
RIOR DESIGN SHOW.” See listing for Fri. 
BOSTON BY FOOT. PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS, See listing for Fri. 
“FLORIDA REAL ESTATE SHOW- 
CASE.” See listing for Sat. 
Se ener eee 


TUESDAY 
ASSOCIATION. FOR WOMEN IN COM- 
PUTING sponsors an meeting at 
5:30 p.m. at the Cottage Crest 
Restaurant, 610 Trapelo Rd., Waltham. 
Includes dinner and a lecture by John 
ee eee 
ee a ee required. 

Admission $25; call 2954. 
SENIOR CITIZENS AND MIDDLE 
SCHOOL are invited to meet 


“NATURE STORY HOURS” begin at 

10:30 a.m. today at the Nature 

at Burlington Mali and Thurs. at the 
Nature Company at t5 Monument St, 

Concord. Free, but reservations are 

required; call 273-4900. 

“THE FUTURE HISTORY OF THE 


WEDNESDAY 


the public may view through telescopes. 
Free, call 959-2360 

BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
RINGLING BROS. AND BARNUM & 
BAILEY CIRCUS present shows today 
through Oct. 21 at the Boston Garden, 
Causeway St., Boston. Today's shows 
begin at 10:30 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. Tickets 
$9.50-$13.50 ($2 discounts for children); 
call (800) 382-8080. 

“L’HEURE BLEUE” FRENCH CONVER- 
SATION GROUP DISCUSSION takes 
place over wine and cheese at 5:30 “% 


7 p.m. (weather permitting) on the obser- 
vatory deck of the Science Center, 
ante ee Norton. Free; call (508) 


BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 
“NATURE STORY HOURS.” See listing 
for Tues. 


FRIDAY 
RINGLING BROS. AND BARNUM & 
BAILEY CIRCUS present shows today 
through Oct. 21 at the Boston Garden, 
Causeway St., Boston. Today's shows 
begin at 4 and 7:30 p.m. Tickets $9.50- 
$13.50 ($2 discounts for children at the 4 
p.m. show); call (800) 382-8080. 
6TH ANNUAL “THREE APPLES STO- 
RYTELLING FESTIVAL” runs tonight 
through Sun. the 14th at venues abutting 
the town common, located at the junction 
of Rites. 110 and 11 in Harvard. Tonight's 

include a free showcase at 
6 p.m., family ghost stories at 7:30 p.m. 
and adult ghost tales at 8:30 p.m. Tickets 
$5, $4 for students (except as noted); call 
864-3062 


BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. See listing for previous Fri. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP. See 
listing for previous Fri. 


airs 


Sun. at the Hanover Mall. Features 
appearances by Ken Olandt and Larry B. 
Scott, stars of WFXT-TV Channel 25's 
., on Sat. Hours are today from 
5 to 9:30 p.m., Sat. from 9:30 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m., and Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. 
Admission is free; call 826-4392. 


SATURDAY 
“HARVEST DAYS AT DRUMLIN FARM,” 
in Lincoln, run today through Mon. from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Features sheep-shear- 
ing, cider-pressing, chair-caning, cow- 
milking, and other demonstrations. 
Admission $7, $4 for children and 

259-9087. 


seniors; call 

4TH ANNUAL “MacDOWELL COLONY 
BOOK FAIR AND SALE" runs from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. at the Town House, 


artists who have been residents at the 

Colony, and lectures by regional authors 

throughout the day. Admission $2; call 
924-3886 


(603) ; 
6TH ANNUAL “DRUG AND ALCOHOL 
AWARENESS FAIR.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
12TH ANNUAL “HARVARD SQUARE 
OKTOBERFEST” runs from noon to 6 
p.m. today along Brattle and JFK Sts., 
Cambridge. Features performances by the 
-Hofbrau Boys oompah- ole band, the 
Folk Dancers, and Leonard 


“AUTUMN NEW ENGLAND CRAFTS 
FESTIVAL” runs through Sun. the 14th at 
the pong egg ere a5 exit 135 off 


Rite. 128, Wobum. The show runs today 
from 2 to 8 p.m. Admission $5, free for 
children; call 742-3973. 








USIC 


CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 






conducted by Seiji Ozawa, performs” 
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Britten's Diversions for Piano Left Hand, 
featuring pianist Leon Fleisher; 
Takemitsu's Orion and Pleiades tor Cello 
and Orchestra, featuring cellist Tsuyoshi 
Tsutsumi; and Brahms's Symphony No. 1. 
Performances take place at 2 p.m. 4 
and at 8 p.m. tomorrow at 
301 Mass Ave, Boston. Tickets sie. 
$47.50; call 266-1492. 
PIANIST SHURA CHERKASSKY pre- 
sents a concert at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 
New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Program to 
include Bach's Partita No. 6; Schubert's 
















Four Impromptus, Opus 90; Prokofiev's 

Sonata No. 7, Rachmaninov’s Elegie, 

Copland/Bernstein's E) Salén México, and 

Moszkowksi's Liebeswaltzer. A Bank of | | jy oe 

Boston Celebrity Series presentation. P.O. Box 1202, 

BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL etapa. 
with a by the German October 24th at The Tam 

medieval music ensemble Sequentia, in Brookline at 10 p.m. 

directed by Benjamin Bagby and Barbara : 

Thorton. “Organum: The Birth of Written 

Polyphony” begins at 8 p.m. in St. Paul's 

Roman Catholic Church, Bow and Arrow 


Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $10-$24; call 
661-1812. 
“A TOUCH OF CLASS,” a classical music 
cabaret, begins at 8 p.m. at Phillips 
Congregational Church, 11 Mt. Auburn 
St., Watertown. Admission $10, $5 for 
seniors; call 924-3664. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Ronald Feldman, per- 
forms at 8 p.m. in Seully Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 8 the Fenway, 
's 

















Coriolanus Overture, Serenade for 

Strings, aad fo hy Symphony + — OCTOBER 10-14 
Concertante. Free; call 536-6340. or ! 

BLE, conducted by Eric Rombach, pe- | | YOU Dig break, = 1) cary won. & Tues. at 8:30 | 
Kraven ond Sukethote 8pm ane | | See the Phoenix's | | 
Tsai Performance Center, 685 Comm Ave, | | Classified 

Boston. Free; call 353-3345. AUDITIONS RESERVATIONS: 
CELLIST ANDRES DIAZ and the (617) 661-9887 
BOSTON CLASSICAL ORCHESTRA, 

conducted by Harry Ellis Dickson, per- 30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE, 
forms at 8 p.m. in the Old South Meeting 267-1234 CAMBRIDGE 


House, 310 Washington St., Boston. 
Program to include Haydn's Cello 
Concerto in C; Mozart's Musical Joke, 
K.522; and Haydn's Symphony No. 83. 
$8-$18; call 426-2387. 

HAMMOND CASTLE MUSEUM presents 
“Music at Eden's Edge,” featuring Barber's 
Dover Beach, Smetana's From My Life 
Quartet, and 's I! Tramonto at 8 
p.m. The museum is located at 80 


Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Tickets $10; 






CAMBRIDGE 


149 ALEWIFE BROOK PARKWAY, RT 2 next to MBTA 
presents 


sents free concerts. Tonight at 8:30 p.m., 
violinist James Buswell performs music of 
Rorem, Yehudi Wyner, and Kirchner in 
Williams Hall. Thurs. at 8 p.m., the NEC 
Chorus a birthday tribute to Earl 
Kim, featuring works by Kim and 
Stravinsky in Jordan Hall. Fri. at 8 p.m., 
the NEC Chamber Orchestra performs 
works of Bach, Vivaldi, and Haydn in 
Jordan Hall. Both recital halls are located 
at 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Call 262- 


1120, x257. 
MIT PRESENTS FREE NOON-TIME 
CONCERTS in . Today, Jean 
Rife on horn and John McDonald on piano 
perform in Killian Hall, MIT Hayden 
Memorial Library Bidg., 160 Memorial Dr. 
On Thurs., violist Jane Starkman and 
fortepianist Peter Sykes perform in the 
MIT Chapel, opposite 77 Mass Ave. On 
Fri. the 12th in Killian Hall a concert fea- 
tures Mary-Lynne Dicenso on trumpet. 
Call 253-9800. 


SATURDAY 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA performs at 8 p.m. at the 
Tsai Performance Center, 685 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Tickets $5, $3 for seniors and stu- 


dents; call 353-3345. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY presents a 


prep gh BOSTON'S #1c COMEDY CLUB 


Claudia Novack-Jones and pianist “riday & Satu rday, Oc 
coe is 2208 b hee ap Ry + OOF 
call 736-3331. DIRECT FROM THE TONITE SHOW ANNIVERSARY Y CELEBRATION! 


Uae PREDONT uc oseren fy expan ~ JOHN MENDOZA 
Johannes Geffert of Bonn, Germany, at Monday. October 8 at & 


5:30 p.m. at Adolphus Busch Hall, 29 |- 
we m “BILLY MARTIN 


to fea- 
THE PAUL D ANGELO SHOW! 
Falla, Sor, Villa-Lobos, and others, are 


ture pti) of Bach, Mozart, and 

Schumann. Admission $5, $4 for stu- 

performed by mezzo-soprano Isabel A COUPLE OF SKIRTS 
Pedro and guitarist Benjamin Bunch at 3 Fis Moe 0 on 







NY, LA, & Boston's Funniest Comedians 
Fri 9pm ~ Sat 8pm & 10:30pm Info 337-6920 










Sept. 28TH- 
"The Savage of 





44 cite) om 


Gay 


dents and seniors; call 495-4544. 
SPANISH, PORT bat oa AND 
BRAZILIAN SONGS, including works of 


Garden St Ganirdge. Tickets $10, $7 “WARK MARRON 

for students; call 876-0956. A COUPLE OF SKIRTS & CHANCE LANGTON 
MONDAY 

“SHAPE-NOTE SINGING FROM THE | ETIIBNI Ty aT E ESB 


SACRED HARP,” presented by 
Norumbega Harmony and the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, begins at 7:45 
p.m. at the Old Cambridge rs sg 
Church, 1161 Mass Ave, 

Free; call 648-1009. 


TUESDAY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Seiji Ozawa, performs 
Ravel's Piano Concerto for the Left Hand, 
featuring pianist Leon Fleisher; 
's Orion and Pleiades tor Cello 


Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boson, Ticats $18. 
Continued on page 38 
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Continued from page 37 
$47.50; call 266-1492. 
; VOCAL COACH EDWARD ZAMBARA 
presents “Technique as a Tool for 
" a master class, at 7 p.m. at 
the Pickman Hall, 27 Garden St., 


NIG H¥STAG 3 


Cambridge. Admission $10; call 876- 

0956. 

JITRO CHILDREN’S CHORUS, from 
7 


a TULLERS Czechoslovakia, at p.m. at 

Nine te ese eB the Newman Building, 1155 Central Ave., 

|| Seems 
a SHEILA JORDAN & | | sever: cat xo2100, 

Wed. & Thurs. Oe, 108 11 18+ F111 HARVIE SWARTZ WEDNESDAY 
MICHAELBRECKER| || ““aicaerce” | | ume. swam occa cone 
Jazz Brunch 11-2:30 

presents a Mozart concert at 8 p.m. in 
PAUL CLAMS DO * Hall 301 Mass Ave, Boston. 
1vE.199GREG HOPKINS GROUP Program to include Symphony No. 1, 
wep imo CERCIE MILLER QUARTET K.16; Symphony No. 41 (Jupiter), K.551; 
wats FREDDIE COLE TRIO and Piano Concerto No. 20, K.466, with 
REBECCA PARRIS & FRIENDS fortepianist Robert Levin. Tickets $15-$35; 

- call 266-3605. 
TERUG ARTE som 4:0 asin: | | BEAUX ARTS TRIO performs at 8 pun. in 
931-2000 Tickets _Parking $1 “Info. 7850611_J | Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland 


Sts., pepe) Ape $15-$18, $10 for 
ale V4 See aE | No DOGS ALLOWED, a woodwind trio, 

Ra r Beverly performs works of Mozart, Hindemith, 
Haydn, and Francaix at noon in the 
Rapaporte Treasure Hall, Goldfarb 
fri & sat, oct 5 & 6 at 8 & 10pm Library, Brandeis University, Waltham. 


Wed., Oct. 17 + 7:30 & 10:30 Ni 


E RIPPINGTO 


TONY CARELLI'S Pree ol 7569881. 
scnicat THURSDAY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
wed, oct 10 at 10 pm 
JAZZ AT T THE JOHN HYDE TRIO | | Sonducted by Sel Ozawa, perms 
P 57 , oct 12 & 13 at Schubert's 4 
Hea oe LAWRENCE "| | Concert bopee ot Spano Synghony 


Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boston. Tickets $18- 


$47.50; call 266-1492. 

MERRIMACK COLLEGE presents 

recitals at 3:30 p.m. in the library 

Auditorium, junct. of Res. 125 and 114, 
features 








No. Andover. Today's program 

soprano Ellen Cogen and pianist James 

Busby. Free; call (508) 683-7111, x5114. 
preterm eS NEW SCHOOL OF MUSIC FACULTY 
CONCERT begins at 12:30 p.m. at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 600 
Monday, Oct 8 ot Fri 9pm: $10; IIpm: $8 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free; call 973- 

2 Shows 8 & 10:30 pm $6 6 Oct Sat 9pm: $12; Iipm: $11 3453. 
Cae Than Blue D Gll BE M4 LONGY FACULTY ARTISTS SERIES” 
— features pianist Luis Batlle performing 
Oct 15 9 Oct Tue 9pm-lam: $5 works by Bach, Fauré, Franck, and 
THE FRINGE Chopin at 8 p.m. at the Edward Pickman 
10 Oct Wed 9pm-lam: $8 i ae caer . Free; call 
ALFONSO VILALLONGA: | | piawist MENAHEM PRESSLER of the 
THE CABARET ROSE Beaux Arts Trio presents a master class 
11 Oct Thu 9pm-lam: $7 for pianists and chamber ensembles at 
9:30 a.m. at the Edward Pickman Hall, 27 
DIDI STEWART Garden St., Cambridge. Admission $10 
SET FT IO, 12 Oct Fri 8pm: $9; 10pm: $8 call 876-0956. 
Willow Jazz Club FLOR DE CANA a 
699 Broadway, Ball Sq.. Somerville 13 Oct Sat 8pm: $8; 10pm: $8 MIT PRESENTS CONCERTS. See listing 
: Z for Fri. 
CONCERTIX 876-7777 FRIDAY 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


conducted by Seiji Ozawa, performs 
Mahier’s Symphony No. 6 and Bach's 
Chaconne as orchestrated by Hideo Saito. 
Concert begins at 8 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boston. Tickets $18- 
$47.50; call 266-1492. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. See 
listing for previous Fri. 

MIT PRESENTS CONCERTS. See listing 
for Fri. 


Fri. & Sot, Oct. 5& 6 
Legendary Guitarist 
TISZIJI 
MUNOZ 











































If you're looking for that 


UARTET big break, look 
; : no further 
rmerly with than the Boston Phoenix POPULAR, ETC. 
Music and the Arts 
Classifieds. We have the FRIDAY 
most comprehensive MARVIN HAMLISCH performs at 8 p.m. 


at the Zeiterion Theatre, 684 Purchase 
St, New Bedford. Tickets $24.50-$32.50; 
call 931-2000. 

EXTREME performs rock music at 7:30 
p.m. at the Orpheum, Tremont St., 
Boston. Tickets $19.50; call 931-2000. 
GUY CARAWAN and PRISCILLA HERD- 
MAN perform folk music at 
8 p.m. at the Beal House, Rte. 106, 
Kingston. Admission $10; call 585-7557. 


SATURDAY 

JIM CHAPPELL and SUZANNE CIANI 
perform at 7:30 p.m. at the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass Ave, 
Boston. Tickets $15.50; call 931-2000. 
“HAITIAN GOSPEL SHOW,” featuring 
Voix D’Orient and Soufle Divin, begins at 
7 p.m. at the Strand Theatre, 543 
Columbia Rd., Dorchester. Tickets $10; 
call 825-4150. 

CHARLIE THOMAS AND THE 
DRIFTERS, THE COASTERS, and THE 
MARVELETTES perform at 7:30 p.m. at 
Memorial Hall, Rte. 3A, Plymouth. 
Proceeds benefit the American Chronic 
Pain Association. Tickets $10-$15; call 
(800) 287-1752. 


SUNDAY 

MAURA O'CONNELL and BILL MOR- 
RISSEY perform contemporary folk music 
at 7:30 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy 
and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Tickets 
$16.50; call 661-1252. 

“BLESS THE CHILDREN OF HAITI” is a 
benefit concert featuring Heavenly Citizen, 
Emma Archille with Abel Remy, and 
Messenger de la Nouvelle Alliance at 6:30 
p.m. at the Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia 
Rd., Dorchester. Tickets $12, $10 in 
advance, $6 for children; call 825-4150. 
“JAZZ AT NOON,” featuring Invitation, 


listing of Music and Arts- 
related classifieds in 
Boston, including 
auditions, voice 
instruction and tap 
dancing lessons! To place 
an ad, Call: 


267-1234 


Cafe and B 


ae 


GUITARISTS 


The Phoenix Classifieds 






GIG SECTION Nemodet Cha sit wosates 
Can help you find a band Briton Tats $10, $5 fr cen; ca 
Phoenix <-2==1rc0= TUESDAY 








| BERKLEE COLLEGE OF MUSIC pre- 
| sents concerts in the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass Ave, 





& THE ARTS 


267-1234 





Sete, Cena 
and his synthesizer 

Fields tonight and Milli Bermejo and 
Quarteto Nuevo tomorrow. Both concerts 
begin at 8:15 p.m. Tickets $2; call 266- 
1400. 


WEDNESDAY 
BERKLEE COLLEGE OF MUSIC. See 
listing for Tues. 


THURSDAY 
JUBA performs “Jazz in a World Music 
Context” at noon in the Ell Center ball- 
room, Northeastern University, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 437- 
2671 


PETER, PAUL AND MARY and DAVE 
MALLETT perform at 8 p.m. at Holman 
Stadium, Nashua, NH. Tickets $12-$25; 
call (800) 382-8080. 

JAZZ SAXOPHONIST BRANFORD 
MARSALIS performs at 8 p.m. at 
Zeiterion Theatre, 684 Purchase St., New 
Bedford. Tickets $17.50-$25.50; call (508) 
994-2900. 


FRIDAY 

JAZZ SAXOPHONIST BRANFORD 
MARSALIS performs at 7:30 p.m. at the 

Center, 136 Mass 
Ave, Boston. Tickets $18.50 and $20; call 
931-2000. 
DOSHIE POWERS performs contempo- 
rary folk music at 8 p.m. at the Second 
Friday Coffeehouse, First Unitarian 
Church of Belmont, 404 Concord Ave. 
Admission $6, $5 for students; call 484- 


1054. 
VOCALIST CLEO LAINE, with John 


turing the music of Jerome Kern, begins 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Pakachoag 
Community Music School, 191 
Pakachoag St., Auburn. Tickets $10; call 
791-8159. 


et 
prose 


FRIDAY 

POETS MARJORIE AGOSOIN, EMILY 
HIESTAND, AND SUE STANDING read 
at 8 p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 61 
Washington Pk., Newtonville. Admission 
$3; call 964-3424. 

STEPHEN JOYCE talks about his grand- 
father, James, at 8 p.m. at Boston 
College, Chesnut Hill. Free; call 552-3350, 
x3739. 


BOB WOOLF signs copies of his new 
book, Friendly Persuasion: My Life as a 
Negotiator, at noon at Lauriat’s Books, 
Copley Place, Boston. Free; call 828- 
8300. 


SATURDAY 
EXPERIMENTAL POETRY WORKSHOP 
is presented at 1 p.m. at the Elizabeth 
Peabody House, 277 Broadway, 
Somerville. Free; cal! 623-5510. 


SUNDAY 
PEN NEW ENGLAND hosts its “Annual 
Book Party” at 6:30 p.m. at the Harvard 
Bookstore Cafe, 190 Newbury St., Boston. 
Free; call 666-1988. 


ing by Leo Connellan at 8 p.m. at 
Charlie's Tap, Green Street Grill, 280 
Green St., Central Square, Cambridge. 
Cover $3; call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY 
POETS MADELINE TIGER AND MARI- 
LYN ZUCKERMAN read from their works 
at 7:45 p.m. at Boston Center for Adult 
Education, 5 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Admission $2; call 267-4430. 


a reading by Victor Howes at 8 p.m. at 
Community Church Bidg., 565 Boylston 
St, Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 267-8624. 


WEDNESDAY 
T. CORAGHESSAN BOYLE reads from 
East Is East at 6 p.m. at Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, Boston. 
Reception and book signing follow at 
Harvard Book Store Cafe, 190 Newbury 
St., Boston. Sponsored by Harvard Book 
Store Fall Author Series. Free; call 536- 


5400, x336. 

“NOTES FROM THE CLASSROOM: 
CAN WRITING BE TAUGHT?” is the title 
of a program presented by writing teach- 
ers Mopsy Strange Kennedy and Mark 
Kramer, at 8 p.m. at Cambridge Center for 
Adult Education's Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $3; call 
547-6789. 

NATIONAL WRITERS UNION sponsors 
its monthly social and networking event at 
8 p.m. at Tapas Restaurant, 2067 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Free; call 492-0240. 
IVAN GOLD, author of Sams in a Dry 
Season, reads from his novel at 5 p.m. at 
the Charlesbank Bookshops at the B.U. 
Bookstore Mall, Kenmore Square, Boston. 
Free; call 236-7425. 


THURSDAY 
RON DULTZ’s work is read by members 
of the Winter Company at noon and 1 
p.m. at the Atrium in the China Trade 
Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 
423-2966. 
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of Human Rights and executive director of 
the InterAmerican Institute of Human 
Rights in Costa Rica. Lecture begins at 
3:30 p.m. in Pound Hall, Rm. 108, 
Harvard Law School, 1563 Mass Ave, 
495-9362. 


Cambridge. Free; call 


SATURDAY 
HARVARD ARCHITECTURAL 

a symposium on architectural 
research at 9 a.m. at the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Design, 
Gund Hall, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Guests include Denise Scott Brown, a 
partner at Venturi/Scott Brown Architects 
in Philadelphia; and Harry Cobb of 
Pei/Cobb/Freed Architects in New York. 


Admission $10; call 495-5085. 


SUNDAY 

“AIDS ACTIVISM IN THE 1990s: HAVE 
WE LOST THE WAR?” is a lecture by 
David E. Stitt, publisher of ACT UP’s 
newsletter, Attitude. The lecture begins at 
11 a.m. at the Community Church Center, 
565 Boylston St, Boston. Free; call 266- 
6710. 
“THE CASE AGAINST COMPETITION: 
The Brighter Side of Human Nature” is a 
talk by Alfie Kohn, who won the 1986 
National Psy: Award for his book, 
No» Contest: The Case Against 
Competition. Lecture begins at 7 p.m. at 
the Harvard Science Center, Oxford and 

Sts., Cambridge. Free; call 547- 
1 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORICAL SOCI- 
ETY OF NEW ENGLAND presents a talk 
by photographic historian and author 
Laurie A. Baty at 1:30 p.m. at the 
Memorial Library, Oak St. and Edgell Rd., 
Framingham. Free; call 654-6141. 


TUESDAY 
“UNDER THE INFLUENCE: THE PUSH- 
ING OF ALCOHOL VIA ADVERTISING” 
is a talk at 7:30 p.m. in Lindsay 
Auditorium, Bentley College, Beaver and 
Forest Sts., Waltham. Free; call 891-3424. 
“A TASTE FOR ANTIQUES,” a lecture 
series sponsored by Skinner auctioneers, 
continues with “Art Pottery of the 20th 
Century” at noon at 2 Newbury St., 
Boston. Call for reservations. Free; call 


236-1700. 

“AN INSIDE LOOK AT CHINA” is a 
slideAecture presentation at 8:15 p.m. at 
the Blacksmith House, idge Center 
for Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50; call 547- 


6789. 

MIT DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
LECTURE SERIES continues with “Ruins: 
N.Y.C.,” presented by historian and author 
Marshall Berman at 7:30 p.m. in Bartos 
Theater, Wiesner Bidg., MIT, 20 Ames St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 864-2285. 

“SOME FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS 
OF THE HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY OF 
MATHEMATICS” is a lecture at 8 p.m. in 
the Terrace Lounge of the George 
Sherman Union, Boston University, 775 
Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 353-2604. 
“ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY IN 
SFAKIA, CRETE” is a talk at 5 p.m. in the 
Stone Science Bldg., Boston University, 
675 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 353- 
3415. 


WEDNESDAY 
CALIFORNIA ARTIST ROBERT IRWIN 
presents a lecture in the “Design Lecture 
Series” at 6 p.m. at the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Design, Gund Hall, 48 
Quincy St., Cambridge. Free; call 495- 
9346. 


“POTTERY STYLES AND SOCIAL 
CHANGE IN MEDIEVAL KHURASAN” is 
a talk by Columbia University history pro- 
fessor Richard Bulliet at 7 p.m. in the 
Emma Rogers Room, MIT Room 10-340, 
77 Mass Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 253- 
1418, 

“GREAT VOCATIONS: THE HEALTH 
PROFESSION” is a Cambridge Forum 
lecture by Joan Boryshenko, co-founder of 
the Mind-Body clinic at the New England 
Deaconness Hospital. Talk begins at 8 
p.m. at 3 Church St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 876-9644. 

“DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN 
AND MINORITIES IN THE 
WORKPLACE: Problems and Solutions” 
is a lecture at 3 p.m. at the Murray 
Research Center, Radcliffe College, 10 
Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 495- 








8140. 


THURSDA' 
TRAVELLING IN INDONESIA is dis- 
cussed by Bill Dalton, author of the 
Indonesia Handbook, at 6:30 p.m. at the 
First Parish Church, 3 Church St., 
Cambridge. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors; call 497-6277. 


call 495-1380. 

JEAN-MICHEL COUSTEAU, son of 
Jacques Cousteau, speaks at 8 p.m. at 
Endicott Auditorium, 376 Hale St., 
Beverly. Free; (508) 927. x2012. 
“150 YEARS OF RAILROADS IN 
BOSTON’ is a lecture at 12:15 p.m. at the 
Old South Meeting House, 310 
Washington St., Boston. Admission $1.75; 
call 482-6439. 

“REFLECTIONS ON INDONESIAN 


House, Cambridge Center for Adult 

Education, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 

Admission $1.50; call 547-6789. 

HOW THE MEDIA AND TOYS INFLU- 

ENCE THE WAY CHILDREN PLAY is dis- 

cussed in a lecture by authors Nancy 
Paige and Diane Levin at 6:30 


Free; call 498-9085. 
“BOSTON IRISH,” a four-part lecture 
series by Dennis P. Ryan, author of 
Beyond the Ballot Box: A Social 

the Boston Irish, 1845-1917, continues at 
7 p.m. at the Lower Mills Branch Library, 
27 Richmond St., Dorchester. Tonight's 
program is “Thy Brother's Keeper,” about 

and 


Free; call 298-7841. 

“THE LIVES AND WORLDS OF MOD- 

ERN COSMOLOGISTS” is a lecture by 

MIT professor Alan Lightman at 8 p.m. in 

MIT Room 6-120, 77 Mass Ave, 
. Free; call 253-7894. 


FRIDAY 

“SEXUAL ROLES AND FEMALE 
STEREOTYPING OF WOMEN IN LATIN 
AMERICA” is a lecture by Mariclaire 
Acosta, Secretary General of the 
Mexican Academy of Human Rights, at 
12:30 p.m. in the Political Science 
Lounge, Pendletown East, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley. Free; call 235-0320, 
x2150. 





FRIDAY 
BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 


presents “AirWaves,” a.fundraising Boston 
Harbor cruise, featuring film and video 
showings, live music by the Love Tones, 
and refreshments. Departs Long Wharf, 
Boston, at 8 p.m. Tickets $10, $8 in 
advance; call 536-1540. 


SATURDAY 
CHARLIE THOMAS AND THE 
DRIFTERS, THE COASTERS, and THE 
MARVELETTES perform at 7:30 p.m. at 
Memorial Hall, Rte. 3A, Plymouth. 
Proceeds benefit the American Chronic 
Pain Association. Tickets $10-$15; call 
(800) 287-1752. 

“FALL ANTIQUES SHOW AND SALE” 
to benefit the Centerville South 
Church begins at 9 a.m. at 
the church, 565 Main St., Centerville. 
Admission is free; call (508) 428-8061. 


SUNDAY 

“THE HORIZONS FUN-DAY” is an after- 
noon of family entertainment beginning at 
1-p.m. at One Kendall Square, 
Cambridge. Proceeds support child care 
programs for low-income and homeless 
families, Tickets $6, $3 for children, free 
for children under 1; call 577-8020. 
“BLESS THE CHILDREN OF HAITI” is a 
benefit concert featuring Heavenly Citizen, 
Emma Archille with Abel Remy, and 
Messenger de la Nouvelle Alliance at 6:30 
p.m. at the Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia 
Rd., Dorchester. Tickets $12, $10 in 
advance, $6 for children; call 825-4150. 


THURSDAY 
REGGAE JAM BENEFIT for Boston City 
Hospital's Children’s AIDS Program begins 
at 8 p.m. at Necco Place, 1 Necco St., 
Boston. Features Winston Grennan and 
the Ska Rocks Band, One People, and the 
Equalites. Donation $10; call 267-7375. 


FRIDAY 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
hosts a preview gala cocktail party and a 
silent auction to open a benefit auction to 
run through Oct. 20 at the ICA, 955 
Boylston St., Boston. Items up for bid 
include works by Andy Warhol, Robert 
Mapplethorpe, Cindy Sherman, Richard 
Avedon, William Wegman, and others. 
Tonight's preview event begins at 5:30 
p.m. Tickets $25, $20 for ICA members; 
call 266-5152. 


Robert Todd's A House Divided, at Kingston Gallery 


Art Lis 


GALLERIES 


jars. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 
Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 13: new paintings 
and works on paper by Jim McShea. 
ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859- 
0190), 207 Newbury St., Boston. Fri.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-§ p.m. Through Oct. 27: 
“Subversive Surfaces,” mixed-media 


paintings by Barbara Farrell 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 


UTE OF BOSTON (262- 
1223), Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 10: “The Speed of the Soul,” 
60 black-and-white and polychrome prints 
by contemporary Venezuelan photogra- 


phers. 
CHASE GALLERY (859-7222), 173 
Newbury St., Boston. 


BSSRERENSEGTYEES 
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10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 17: “Findings ‘90: A 
Recognition of Ceramic Excellence,” a 
group show curated by Robert Reedy. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 
207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 31: “Art & 
Language,” featuring works by artists of 
London's conceptualist movement, which 
focuses on language as the primary build- 
ing tool. includes works by Robert Barry, 
Hanne Darboven, Joseph Kosuth, and 


Lawrence 4 
VERA GALLERY (424-8333), 286 
St, Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 


to contemporary Russian art. 
VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 


Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.- 

5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 

Nov. 5: over 50 oil paintings by French 
Charles Roussel. 


Impressionist 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 27: works 
by Steve Mitchell. Reception Oct. 5, 6-8 
p.m. ; 


SOUTH END 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS. 
— The Cyclorama, (426-5000), 539 
Tremont St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. nogn-5 
p.m., Sat. 11-5 p.m. Through Oct. 6: “11th 
Annual Boston Drawing Show," 250 draw- 
ings by 31 New England artists. 


until 7 p.m. Through Oct. 6: “Our Fathers,” 
a group multi-media exhibition about 
fathers, curated and organized by the 


group. 
GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 
Albany St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Oct. 6-Nov. 1: “Hannah Wilke, 
Past and Present,” sculpture, pho- 
and watercolors. Reception Oct. 


6, 4:30-7:30 p.m. 

GALLERY SCHMALLERY (426-4188), 
443 Albany St., Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon- 
7 p.m. “Abstraction of the Mid '90s," works 
by Renee Kildow, Rona Levine, David 


» 4-6 p.m. 
CECIL'S RESTAURANT (542-5108), 129 
South St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 7 a.m.- 


8445), 100 South St, Boston. Mon.-Sat. 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 5: prints by 
Leah De Prizio. 

NICOLE C. GALLERY (695-9088), 745 
Ailantic Ave., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat., 11-4 p.m. Through Oct. 30: 
“Maremma Memories,” abstract interpreta- 
tions of landscapes by painter Diana 
Horton Nicosia. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 
207 South St, Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 20: “Children 
Should Be Seen . . . And Not Heard,” pho- 


GS 


tographs by Bill Brandt, Henri Cartier- 
Bresson, Robert Doisneau, Mario 
Giacomelli, André Kertész, Dorothea 
Lange, Mary Ellen Mark, Aaron Siskind, 
Weegee, and others. 


DOWNTOWN 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION AT CITYPLACE 
(227-2787), State Transportation Bidg., 10 
Park Plaza, Boston. 

— Gallery at CityPlace. Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.- 
p.m. Through Oct. 18: 

“Jewelries/Epiphanies,” contemporary 

artists working in jewelry. 

— Atrium, on the second floor. Mon.-Fri. 8 

8: 
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TON CITY HALL (725-3245), 
Government Center, Boston. 
— Scollay Square Gallery, 3rd floor, Plaza 
level. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 5: “Hands of Time," new works from 
currently in state prisons. Proceeds 
benefit the Mass. Society for the 
Cruelty to Children. 
BOSTON SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
GALLERY (951-1433), 52 Broad St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 26: paintings and drawings of reli- 
gious architecture by Linda J.G. Kopp. 
DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY AT 


Nicholas Johnson, and sculpture by 


KIKU SUI GALLERY (227-4288), 101 
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nearly 50 national galleries. 
aot 
BLACK FOREST CAFE (661-6706), 1755 


 Mon.-Wed. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs.-Sat. until 8 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 17: “Paper Techniques,“ 
fans by Chris Mesarch, collages by 

and 


Wendy ; 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY 
GALLERY (494-1994), 1 Kendall Sq., 

Portiand Sts. : 


(868-4434), 59A Church St, Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge 


paintings by Yee. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION (547-6789), 42 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. until 7 p.m., Sat. until 2 p.m. Through 
Oct. 12: jewelry by students. 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall 
Annex, 57 Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.- 


paintings and drawings by Maggi 


Brown 

HUMMINGBIRD ARTS (876-5820), Zero 
Church St., Cambridge. Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 20: “Life and 


Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Oct. 7: 

paintings and sculpture by Michael B. 

Wilson. Oct. 11-Nov. 11: human-scale 

dwellings and fragments of dwellings by 
McDonald. 


p.m., Fri. until 2 p.m., Sun, 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Oct. 28: “The Animated image,” 


9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 30: 
“Serigraphs,” silk-screened prints by Oma 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS LIBRARY (552- 
7145), 20 Hartford St., Newton. Mon. 1-5 
p.m. and 6-8 p.m., Tues., Thurs., Fri., 1-6 
p.m., Sat. 2-5 p.m. Through Oct. 31: 
recent watercolors by Gretchen Cook. 


PALLAS ATHENE (739-1324), 224 
Washington St., Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 


11: “The Dream Weavers," Native 
American-influenced watercolor and 


colors, oils, and paintings by Howard 
Kline. 
NEWBURYPORT ART ASSOCIATION 


book form, featuring works by Susan 
Gaylord. Sun.: Gaylord 
sents a slide-lecture at 2 p.m. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383 


(341-2016), Perkins Gallery, 445 Central 
St., Stoughton. Sun.-Thurs. 6 a.m.-10 
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SUBURBS: WEST 
ARTISTS AND COMPANY (235-3398), 
564 Washington St., Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Contemporary and 


wearable art. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin 
Station Mall, Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 26: “Bruce Winn: Wall 
of Cups,” an installation of 72 ceramic 


1837 Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 13: “Sharing 
Resources,” recent works by Pam 


CENTRAL/WESTERN 


MASS. 
ATWOOD GALLERY (508-753-3838), 69 
Hammond St., Worcester. Tues.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 21: “New New 
Painting,” recent works by John Gittins, 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-584- 
7327), 17 New South St., 
Tues.-Fri. noon-5:p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 7: “6th Annual Western 
Massachusetts Illustrators Exhibition.” 
Oct. 9-Nov. 4: “The Gateway Series,” oil 
paintings and pastel drawings by Jamie 
Young. 
FERRIN GALLERY AT PINCH POTTERY 
(413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Oct. 6-Nov. 25: “A Tea Party,” 11th 
annual exhibit of teapots, teacups, sets 
and theme pieces by over 100 artists and 
craftspeople from thoughout the U.S. 


OTHER 
TEKEYAN CULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
OF BOSTON (926-2323), 755 Mt. Auburn 
St, Watertown. Fri. 7:30-10 p.m., Sat. 3-8 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. “Drama and Tragedy,” 
paintings ond drawings by Varteni 
Mosdichian. Reception Oct. 5, 7:30-9:30 


p.m. 
VIRGINIA LYNCH GALLERY (401-624- 
3392), 3883 Main Rd. (Rte. 77), Tiverton, 
Ri. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Through Oct. 25: recent paintings by 
Trent Burleson. 
WGBH (492-2777), Atrium Gallery, 125 
Western Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 9: “Another World,” 
of Mexico, East Africa, South 
Asia, and New York City by Marc 


Sommers. 

WEST ROXBURY BRANCH LIBRARY 
(325-3147), Mon., Thurs. noon-8 p.m., 
Tues. and Wed. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 31: oil 
and acrylic paintings by Susan Birchil. 


MUSEUMS 


A & D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND RAIL- 
WAY MUSEUM (508-947-5303), 49 
Plymouth St., Middleboro. Daily 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. Admission $4.50, $4 for seniors, $3 
for children five to 12. Toy trains made of 


ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 
189 Alden St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Through Nov. 4: “Tribute to 
Kojiro Tomita: Asian Art from the 
Permanent Collection,” more than 100 
works from China, India, Tibet, Japan, 
Korea, and Southeast Asia in a tribute to 
the curator of the Department of Asiatic 
Art at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Sun.: the Chinese Music Ensemble of the 
Greater Boston Chinese Cultural 
Association performs at 4 p.m. (free). 
BEAUPORT (508-283-0800), 75 Eastern 
Point Bivd., Gloucester. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m., Sat., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $5, 
$2.50 for children. Designed by Henry 
Davis Sleeper, Beauport has over 40 
rooms and an extensive collection of 
American and European decorative arts. 
BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333- 
0690), 1904 Canton Ave., Milton. 
Admission $2, children $1. Activities for 
families on Sat.-Mon.: “Blue Hills Farm 
Days” features demonstrations of cider 
pressing, basketry, blacksmithing, quilting, 
and carding and spinning wool and partici- 
patory butter- and ice-cream-making pro- 
grams. 
BOSTON ATHENAEUM (227-0270), 10 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. until 4 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 
3: “Once upon a Time,” children’s books 
and children’s book illustrations. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
x366), Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Art 
and architecture tours given on Mon. at 
2:30 p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 6:30 
p.m., and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. 
Through Oct. 31 in the Research Library: 
“Three Centuries of Newspapers in New 
England,” materials from the library's 
newspaper archives commemorating the 
tricentennial of journalism in America. 
Nov. 30 in the Rare Books and 
Manuscripts Dept.: “Spain in the Century 
of Columbus's Great Adventure,” books, 
manuscripts, and photographs. Through 
Nov. 3 in the Wiggin Gallery: “Black and 
White,” drawings from the collections of 
John D. Merriam and the library (closed 
Sat.). Through Oct. 16 in the Wiggin 
Gallery balcony: “Play Ball,” photographs 
of legendary baseball heroes. 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSE- 
UM (338-1773), Congress Street Bridge, 
Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, 
$3 for children five to 12, free for children 
under five. Replica of the Beaver, one of 
three ships involved in the famous upris- 
ing, and a period museum. Compli- 


mentary tea. 
CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART (508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Rd. 
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Loretta Domaszewski’s River, at Bromfield Gallery 


p.m. Free. Period furnishings and decora- 
tive arts from pre-Revolutionary times to 


- the present. Features works by American 


artists, including marine paintings by 
James E. Buttersworth and other lumin- 
ists, Impressionist paintings by Dwight W. 
Tyron and John J. Enneking, and works 
by “contemporary primitive” artists Ralph 
and Martha Cahoon. 
CANTERBURY SHAKER VILLAGE (603- 
783-9511), 288 Shaker Rd., 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$6.75, $3.50 for children six to 12, free for 
children under six. Five historic buildings, 
craft demonstrations, and exhibits. 
CAPE ANN HISTORICAL 
(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., 
Gloucester. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. American deco- 
rative arts and furnishings, a period house 
built in 1804, paintings and drawings by 
Fitz Hugh Lane. 
CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508- 
385-4477), Rte. 6A, Dennis. Tues-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 10: 
“Intensifying Reality: The Paintings of 
Yater." 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC 
MUSEUM (894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Tues.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Free. Exhibitions of American 
and foreign stamps, antique post-office 
games, and other postal memorabilia. 
CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF INDUS- 
TRY (893-5410), 154 Moody St., 
Waltham. Thurs.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children and 
seniors. A look at New England's role in 
the Industrial Revolution. Includes exhibits 
on 19th-century water- and steam-pow- 
ered mills, the Waltham Company and the 
first mass-produced time pieces with inter- 
parts, the automobile industry 
in Waltham up to World War |, and the 
arrival of the modern electronics i 
in New England. Highlights include an 
1898 seven-seater Orient bicycle, a 1908 
Stanley Steamer, and a steam-powered 
fire engine used in the Great Boston Fire 
of 1872. 
CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 
183, Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, $1 for children. Summer 
estate of Daniel Chester French, sculptor 
of the Lincoin Memorial. Oct. 14: 
outdoor sculpture exhibit includes 58 
works by 44 artists, includ- 
ing welded scrap metal sculpture by 
Richard Stankiewicz. Sat.: at 1 and 2 
p.m., Meg Webster, Chesterwood’s 1990 
Guggenheim Museum sculptor-in-resi- 


dence, presents sculpting demonstrations. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $6; $5 for children 
over two and seniors; $2 for one-year- 
olds; $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. The 
museum includes a Japanese house, a 
comic-strip-making station, ha art by 
local children reflecting their ideas on the 
future. “Ahead to the Past” features a 
depiction of a Jewish family in 1930s 
Boston. “My Mommy Drives a Wheelchair: 
A Portrait of the Family” and “What If You 
Couldn't . . . 2” help children and others 
= a better understanding of disabilities 
and people with special needs. “Mind Your 
Own Business” is “an exhibition about you 
and your body.” “The Kids Bridge” is an 
exhibit exploring issues of cultural and 
racial diversity. “Toothbrushes from 
Around the World” features 
and pastes from 20 countries. Oct. 12-Apr. 
30: “The Giant's z desk- 
top items that are 12 times life size. 
Through Oct. 15: the museum hosts a dis- 
play of Indonesian masks and puppets in 
conjunction with Dance Umbrella’s 
“Festival of Indonesia’ celebration. 
Through Jan. 6. in the RECYCLE Gallery 
of Industrial Art: hanging pieces incorpo- 
tating found glass objects by John 
Bassett. Fri.: older children can leam to 
tap with Wayne Potash at 6:30 p.m. at an 
“Artists on the Space” 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DART- 
MOUTH (508-993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., 
South Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $12 per 
family. Features an exhibition of over 50 
teddy bears from the Dorothy Preston 


Collection. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM OF PORTS- 
MOUTH (603-436-3853), South Meeting 
House, 280 Darcy St., Portsmouth, NH. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2.50 seniors, children 
under one free. Activities for children are 


presented daily. 

CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE MUSE- 
UM (508-987-5375), 68 Ciara Barton Rd., 
North Oxford. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1 for children under 16, 
free for those under 5. The museum hon- 
ors the achievements of Barton, founder 
of the American Red Cross. 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 
225 South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Oct. 7: 
“Timber! on Wood Panels from 


the Smith College Museum of Art.” 
Through Oct. 28: “Goya Etchings: 


Caprichos, Desastres, Tauromaquie, 

"an exhibit circulated 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling 
Exhibition Servi 


Service. 

CODMAN HOUSE, (259-8843), Codman 
Rd., off Rte. 117, Lincoln. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for chil- 
dren. Tours offered on the hour. Home of 
the decorator/architect Ogden Codman Jr. 
displaying architectural features of 
Georgian, Federal, Victorian, and 
Classical Revival 

COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 
Congress St, Boston. Sat.-Wed. 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m., Thurs. until 5.p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 for students and 
seniors, free for children under five, half- 
price for all Fri. after 5 p.m. Tours on Sat. 
and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 p.m. Robot shows 
and computer-animated films presented 
daily. Ongoing exhibits include “Design a 
Deck,” an interactive exhibit for would-be 
architects; “Smart Machines,” a historic 
and modern overview of robots and artifi- 
cial intelligence; “Four Computer 
Classics,” the 
UNIVAC |, PDP-8, Cray 1, and IBM PC; 
“The and the Image” features 
the latest in computer graphics and 
design. interactive exhibits allow visitors 
to create computer animation, simulate 


Computer 
Learning Month,” during the month of 
, features demonstrations of 


robots and the “First Automated Census 
Machine,” videos on robots and software, 


and other programs. 
CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 
Water St., Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Exhibits on the native 
American cranberry, including harvesting 
techniques: Sat. and Sun.: learn how 
cranberry bogs are harvested on the free 
“Eighth Annual Cranberry World Harvest 
Bus Tours.” Buses leave every haif hour 
from 10 a.m. to 4.p.m. 
CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669- 
6144), 192 Orange St., Manchester, NH. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. Includes 
and European paintings; sculp- 
ture from the 13th through the 20th cen- 
turies; and American furniture, glass, tex- 
tiles, and decorative arts from the 17th 
through 20th centuries. 
CUSHING HOUSE MUSEUM (508) 462- 
2681, 98 High St., Newburyport. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $3. A 21- 
room, early-19th-century Federa!ist 


house. 
CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 


(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., 
Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for chil- 
dren five to 12. The museum is housed in 
a Greek Revival building designed by 
Robert Mills. Oct. 14: 70 scale- 
ship models representing sailing ships, 
powered vessels, and open boats from 
200 years of Coast Guard history. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508- 
620-0050), 123 Union Ave., Framingham. 
Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors, free for children. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Masks: Making Faces,” 
ancient and ethnic masks and contempo- 
rary works; “Animals in Art,” a children's 
exhibit depicting animals and featuring 
works from the museum's collection of 
Western, African, and Oriental pieces; 
“For the Armchair Traveier: Three 
Centuries of British Works on Paper,” 
including etchings, engravings, and 
lithographs. Through Oct. 28: “Fifteen 
Years of Collecting by the Danforth 
Museum of Art,” including works by 
Goya, Albert Bierstadt, Gilbert 
ae James McNeill Whistler, and Elihu 


DeRprADOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 
am.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Guided tour begins at 2 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors. Contemporary American art with 
an emphasis on New England artists. 
Through Nov. 4: “Odyssey: The Art of 
Photography at National Geographic,” 
organized by ae Corcoran Gallery of Art, 


- Sculpture Park, daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m. A 
sculpture park tour begins Sun. at 1:30 


p.m. 
DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (508-264-4200), 
177 Main St, Acton. 

Admission to one museum $5, $8 admis- 
sion to both museums. 

— Children’s Discovery Museum. Tues.- 
Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Nine hands-on “dis- 
covery rooms” are located in the 3-story, 
100-year-old Victorian House. Features 
interactive displays, including dinosaur 
exhibits; a floor-to-ceiling “bubble hoop” 
and other water exhibits; a room filled with 
explorations of the insides of ordinary 
things; a Safari Room; a Beach Space; 
and an exhibit exploring sticky objects. 
Fri.: “Songs from over the Rainbow” fea- 
tures folksinger Amy Lechner Conley at 
2:30 p.m. (free). 
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— Science Discovery Museum. Tues.- 
Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Wed. until 6 p.m. 
Focuses on experimental activities, includ- 

testing rocks and minerals, studying 
weather, exercises in the Inventor's 
Workshop, and testing of physicai phe- 
nomena in the Science Circus. Also 
includes a Light and Color Room, a giant 
Mist Tornado, and more. “Whisper Dishes” 
is a new, Outdoor exhibit featuring two 
large parabolic radar dishes which bounce 
sound from one dish to another located 
100 feet 


— Essex Institute Museum and 
Neighborhood (508-744-3390), 132 Essex 
St., Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for 


Mansion and Garden (508) 744- 
2231, 318 Essex St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4: 50 for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 
16. 

FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345- 
4207), 185 Elm St, Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, free for students. 

Nov. 18: “Jonathan Imber: Survey of 
Paintings, 1978-1989"; “Home Altars of 
Mexico: Dana 


sculptural 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATION- 
AL HISTORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 
Warren St., Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Free. Guided tours through the 
home, office, and grounds of landscape 
architect Olmsted. 


FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456- 
9028), 102 Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Holiday shop 
open daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for students, $1 
for children. Collections of 19th-century art 
and historical items. This season the 
museum focuses on American Indian art. 
Sun.: at 1:30 p.m., a nature walk (admis- 
sion $2). 

FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588- 
6000), 455 Oak St., Brockton. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for stu- 
dents, seniors, and children. The museum 


temporary ciafts. “New England Around 
Us” is a new exhibit examining the envi- 
ronment's impact on artists. Through Feb. 
3: works by students of the R.H. Ives 
Galmmel Atelier. Thrgue Mar. 10; 
“Seeing Is Believing . . . ?," works experi- 
menting with i ilusionary space and visual 
tricks to create unique perspective. 
GARDEN IN THE WOODS (508-877- 
7630), Hemenway Rd., Framingham. 
Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
children and seniors $3. Free guided 
walks Tues. and Fri, at 10 am. A 45-acre 
sanctuary featuring the largest land- 
scaped collection of wildflowers in the 


Northeast. 

GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore 
Place, Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for 
seniors, $2 for children. Free guided walks 
begins Tues.-Fri. at 10 a.m. Mansion with 
American, European, and Asian antiques. 
Through Nov. 15: decorative objects 
brought to America from China duri 


HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 


for children six to 12. Re-creation of a 
medieval castle housing an 8200-pipe 
organ and art from Roman, medieval and 
Renaissance periods. Also includes an 
exhibit on the lives of the Hammond fami- 


ly. 

HERITAGE PLANTATION OF SAND- 
WICH (508-888-3300), Pine and-Grove 
Sts. (off Rte. 130), Sandwich. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for seniors, 
$3 for children. Includes antique cars, mili- 
tary equipment, art ee and a 

windmill. 


HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853- 
6015), 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 
p.m. Admission $4.25, $3.50 for seniors, 
$3.25 for children. Arms and armor 
demonstrations are held Mon.-Fri. at 11 
a.m. and 2 p.m., Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. 
Oct. 6-Mar. 3: “The Mailmen: Knights and 
Their World on Postage Stamps." 
Reception Oct. 5, 5-8 p.m. Thurs.: at 8 
p.m., “Punishment and Crime: 1200-1800" 
is a free lecture by Edward M. Peters, pro- 
thane i Medieval History at the 
of Pennsylvania. A dinner pre- 
joo the lecture at 6 p.m. (cost $35). 
Oct. 6-Mar. 3: “The Mailmen: Knights and 
Their World on Postage Stamps.” 
Reception Oct. 5, 5-8 p.m. 
INSTITUTE OF ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Admission $6, 
$5 for students, $3 for seniors. Free 
Thurs. 5-7 p.m. Youths under 18 must be 
accompanied by an adult. Through Oct. 5: 
“Robert Mapplethorpe: The Perfect 





to large-scale, multi-paneled pieces, 
focusing on the still-life, the nude, and the 
portrait. “Robert Mapplethorpe,” a BBC- 
produced video, screens daily at 10:45 
a.m. and noon and 1:15, 2:30, 3:45, and 
§:30 p.m. 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the Fenway, 
Boston. Tues. noon-6 p.m., Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $2.50 for stu- 
dents and seniors, free for children, free 
for all on Thurs. after 5 p.m. The 

built in the style of a 15th-century 
Venetian palace, houses art collected by 
Isabella Stewart Gardner (1840-1924) 
which spans more than three centuries. 
Among the highlights are portraits by 
Manet, Degas, Sargent, and Whistler; 
Italian Renaissance paintings by Botticelli, 
Raphael, and Titian; and the first canvas 
by Matisse to be included in a museum 
Collection. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE (566-7937), 83 Beals St., 
Brookline. Daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $1, free for children. Kennedy's 

audio-visual 


LAUGHING BROOK EDUCATION CEN- 
TER AND WILDLIFE SANCTUARY (413- 
566-8034), Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, 789 Main St., Hampden. Tues.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for seniors and children, free for Mass. 
Audubon members. Features four miles of 
trails and the former home of author 
Thornton W. Burgess. “Northeastern 
Habitat Exhibit" allows visitors to observe 
pend coyotes, foxes, owls, and other ani- 


LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND HER- 
ITAGE STATE PARK (508-459-1000). 
The visitor center is 


1:30 and 3 p.m. on Sat. and Sun. 
Ongoing exhibits include and 
Remembrance: Commemorative Textiles 
in America, 1790-1990." Sun.: “Fourth 


Annual Spinning Day” features spinning 
demonstrations and a flock of from 
the Essex County 4-H Club 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and students, 
$3 for children 6 to 17, free for children 
under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-6 p.m. 
Introductory walks all collections 
begin Tues.-Fri. at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
and Sat. at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m.; 
“Painting and Decorative Arts Walks” 
begin Tues.-Fri. at 11:30 a.m.; “Asian, 
Egyptian, and Classical Walk" begins 
Tues.-Fri. at 1 p.m. Spanish-language 
tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on the first Sat. 
of the month. Call x368 for information 
about adult group tours, x310 for informna- 
tion about youth group tours, or x302 for 
information about tours for disabled and 
visually-impaired visitors (TTY/TDD 267- 


— C. Brown Gallery. Through Dec. 9: 
“The Levy-Franks Family Colonial 
Portraits,” portraits of prominent early- 
18th-century New Yorkers. 

— Carter Gallery. Through Dec. 9: nine 
major works by Morris Louis (1912-1962), 
a pioneer of stained painting, in which 
artists pour thinned paint onto unsized 


canvases. 
— Cunningham Gallery. Through Jan. 20: 
“Rosso Revealed,” a special installation 
focused on Il Rosso Fiorentino's Dead 
Christ with 

— Foster Gallery. Through Oct. 28: 
“Figuring the Body," an exhibition explor- 
ing differing perceptions of the human 
body, inspired by recent Congressional 
calls for censorship of Robert 
Mapplethorpe’s photographs (currently on 
exhibition at the ICA). Includes works of 
Gregory Gillespie, Sara Charlesworth, 
Willem de Kooning, Jasper Johns, and 
others. 


— Torf Gallery. Through Dec. 16: “The 
Unique Print: ‘70s into the '90s," including 


shop, and the museum's own collection. 
— Trustman Galleries. Through Oct. 7: 
“Graphic Art of the Barnyard,” prints, 
drawings, and photographs portraying ani- 
mals of the farm and field. Includes works 
of Albrecht Direr and Pablo Picasso. 

— Gallery talks are free with museum 
admission. Lectures take place in Remis 
Auditorium and cost $7.50, $6.50 for 


South Italy* is a gallery talk at noon. Sun.: 
“Chinese Artistic Achievement: The New 


“Korea: First Limited War.” 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), 
Science Boston. Sun. 9 a.m.5 


Ongoing: “Mapping the Roof of the 
World,” the exploration 


of Mt. Everest and 
the science of geographic mapping. 
“Black Achievers in Science” features the 
profiles of 16 black men and women. 
“What Makes Music” examines the rela- 
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Paul Almasy's Madagascar: Mystery Island, at the DeCordova 


tionship between science and sound and 
explores the latest in sound technology. 
Special programs in conjunction with the 
exhibit are presented on Sun.: at 1 p.m., 
students from the Longy Schoo! of Music 
perform at 1 and 3 p.m.; a Falcone piano 
demonstration begins at 2 and 4 p.m. 
(free). — Laser show admission $6, $4 for 
children and seniors. Current shows 
include “Laserock: Into the '90s,” with 
music by R.E.M. the B-52s, and Living 
Colour; “Pink Floyd — Return to the Dark 
Side,” featuring songs from The Dark Side 
of the Moon; “Laserium Zodiac,” with 
abstract 3-D images and New Age and 
jazz music; and “Led Zeppelin: In the 
Beginning.” Call 523-6664 for times. 

— Omni Theater (523-6664) admission 
$6, $4 for children and seniors. The Omni 
Theater is currently showing “Race the 
Wind,” a film simulating a storm at sea, a 
voyage on a tall ship, windsurfing off the 
coast of Hawaii, and land on the 
Mojave desert, and “To the Limit,” the 


currently showing “Cosmoscope: A 
Planetarium ” Fri-Sun. at 1:30 
p.m., with additional shows Sat.-Sun. at 
4:30 p.m. “A Planet Called Home” shows 
Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 3:30, 7 (with an 
additional show Fri. at 7 p.m.); Sat-Sun. 
at 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 p.m. (with an 
additional show Sat. at 11:30 a.m.). 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442- 


452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for children over 12 and 
seniors. Includes commissioned 


pieces by 
New England quilt artists and antique 
quilts. Through Nov. 4: “Bounty of 
Baskets,” contest winners from the muse- 
um's traditional quilt contest. 
NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, 
Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
archeology, pope. th species and 


other animals, and astronomy. 

NEWPORT ART MUSEUM (401-847- 
0179), 76 Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students, free for 


78th American Annual .* subti- 
tled “Directions: Artists 
Now," features by Emma Amos, 


Robert Freeman, Hughie Lee-Smith, 
Edward 


McCluney, and others. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413- 
298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, .$1 for children 
six to 16, free for children under 6. A his- 
toric 18th-century house, located in 
where Rockwell lived for 


collection includes the world’s largest col- 
lections of original art by Rockwell. 
Presented in rotating exhibits, with The 
Four Freedoms and Home for Christmas 
permanently on view. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482- 
6439), 310 Washington St., Boston. Daily 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.75 adults, 
$1.25 for students and seniors. An 18th- 
Century Puritan meeting house with histor- 
ical exhibits. Ongoing: “In Prayer and 
Protest: Old South Meeting House 
Remembers.” 


St, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


porcelains, lacquerware, Wory, furniture, 
and silver of the China Trade; “Tribal 
Style: Selections from the African 
Collection"; “Steamship Travel’; and 
“Tollers and Tattlers: Massachusetts 


Baking in Massachusetts.” 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), 

Plymouth. Open daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Admission $8, $6 children 5-13; group 
combination tickets (including 


tours and 

admission to Mayflower Ii) available. Re- 
creation of a 17th-century Pilgrim village 
and Wampanoag settlement. Activities are 
free with admission , except as noted. 
PORTER-PHELPS-HUNTINGTON 
HOUSE MUSEUM (413-584-4699), Forty 
Acres, 130 River Dr., Hadley. Admission 
$2, 75¢ children. Open for guided tours 
Sat.-Wed. 1-4:30 p.m. and by appoint- 


dren, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 28: “The Boat Show’ features boat- 
building demonstrations and displays of a 
28-foot vessel made of woven hay, a 27- 
foot boat within a boat, and a 36-foot 
multi-oared hanging boat. Through Oct. 

“French Impressionism and : 


ART ASSOCIATION & 
MUSEUM (508-487-1750), 460 
Commercial St., Provincetown. Daily 
noon-5 p.m. and 7-10 p.m. Admission $2, 


SECTION THREE 


$1 for students and seniors. “Major 
Works,” featuring pieces by American 
artists who have worked in Provincetown 
since the ‘50s; “John Larabee: Into the 
Light,” the final works of the artist who 


died last year. 

SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HiS- 
TORIC SITE (508-745-1470), 174 Derby 
St., Salem. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Features historic wharves; the 1819 U.S. 
Customs House where Nathaniel 
Hawthorne worked from 1846-1849; the 
18th-century home of Elias H. Derby, the 
first American millionaire; and the 19th- 
century india Goods Store. 


Currier & Ives lithographs from the collec- 
tion of Rush Taggart. includes 37 period 
houses and historic buildings on 45 land- 


MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
(787-7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. Thurs. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for children over 
five, free for seniors. Interactive videos, 
large-screen TV, vintage rowing 
machines, video library, and displays. 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSE- 
UMS ASSOCIATION, Springfield. 

Historical Museum 


— Connecticut Valley 

(413) 723-3080, State and Chestnut Sts. 
Open Tues. through Thurs. from noon to 8 
p.m. Open Fri. Sat., and Mon. from noon 
to 5 p.m. Housed in a neo-Georgian struc- 
ture built in 1927, the museum features 
permanent exhibits of a craftsman's 
gallery and four period rooms. Through 
Dec. 31: “Springfield Furniture: A Large 


an 
int “ 


and Rich Assortment of Furniture.” 

— Springfield Museum of Fine Arts (413) 
732-6092, 220 State St. Wed. and Fri.- 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. Includes 
Impressionist, Expressionist, and early 


modern-European paintings, a gallery of 
contemporary art, and two galleries of 
Asian art. 


STRAWBERY BANKE (603-433-1100), 
Portsmouth, NH. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $8, $7 for seniors, $4 for 
youths 16 and under. Orientation tours 
begin at 10:30 a.m., 11 a.m., and 2 p.m.; 
an archaeology tour begins at 1:15 p.m.; a 
restoration and tour begins at 
2 p.m.; a craft tour begins at 3 p.m. A 42- 
building, waterfront museum complex 
reflecting four centuries of social and 
architectural change. Includes eight fur- 
nished houses, period gardens, and 
exhibits 


USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426- 
1812), Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. 
Daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 
for seniors, $1.50 for children six to 16. 
:.“Command Center,” a computer- 
simulated voyage from Boston to 
Gibraltar;. and “Treasures of Old 
lronsides.” Through Noy. 15: “Huzzah! for 
the Constitution!" is an exhibit of more 
than 200 pieces of maritime prints and 
memorabilia from the past 200 years. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278- 
2670), 600 Main St., Hartford, CT, Tues,- 
Sun. 11 am.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, 
free for all on Thurs. and on Sat. before 1 
p.m. Collections of American and 
European paintings and sculpture, as well 
as glass, silver, Wallace Nutting furniture, 
and Meissen . The second floor 
of the Morgan Building features the J. 
Pierpont Morgan collection of American 


WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 
Main St. (Rte..1A), Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 
am.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, 75¢ for 
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children. Doll collection and 1 
doll house. Through Nov. 11: “Oh My 


(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, free for children. The 
Whistler family arrived in 1834 and ames 
spent his first three years here. The per- 
manent collection includes etchings and 
lithographs by Whistler. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55 Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 


indian, and Islamic galleries. Korean 
from the 5th and 6th centuries 


Paperworks”; “Prized 
Possessions: Textiles from West and 


AL SOCIETY (508-869-6111), Tower Hill 
Botanic Garden, 30 Tower Hill Rd., 
Boylston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 


with music and food (19th-century 
European attire is encouraged). 
Admission $20, $15 for members. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262- 
1223), Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


phers. 

ARTISTS FOUNDATION AT CITYPLACE 
(227-2787), State Transportation Bidg., 10 
Park Plaza, Boston. 

— Atrium, on the second floor. Mon.-Fri. 8 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 18: “images of 
the Midtown Cultural District,” color pho- 


Sun. 15 p.m. Thurs until 9 p.m. Through 
Oct. 7: Selections from the permanent col- 
lection; “Body Language,” a study of the 
human figure in modern art, featuring 
works by Auguste Rodin, Andy Warhol, 
David Hockney, Cindy Sherman, and 
Doug and Mike Stam. 

DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 
am.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Guided tour begins at 2 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun, Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors. Contemporary American art with 
an emphasis on New England artists. 
Through Nov. 4: “Odyssey: The Art of 
Photography at National Geographic,” 
organized by the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 

ion, D.C. 

GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 
Rocky Neck Ave., East Gloucester. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 31: limited 
edition gelatin silver photographic prints 
by Joseph Flack Weiler. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sun. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Admission $6, 
$5 for students, $3 for seniors. Youths 
under 18 must be accompanied by an 
adult. Through Oct. 5: “Robert 
Mapplethorpe: The Perfect Moment,” a 
retrospective exhibition with over 120 
works by (1946-1989). The 
exhibition, organized by the ICA in 
Philadelphia, includes a range of pho- 
tographs, from Polaroids to large-scale, 
multi-paneled pieces, focusing on the still- 
life, the nude, and the portrait. Call 266- 
0202 for further information on the 


Mapplethorpe exhibit. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART, Boston. 

— Huntington Gallery (232-1555, x369), 
623 Huntington Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 26: 
“| Dream a World: Portraits of Black 
Women Who Changed ica,” 

by Pulitzer Prize-winning photographer 
Brian Lanker. Presented by the Museum 
of Afro American History, in conjunction 


with Mass. Art. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis's color pho- 
tographs, which use advanced 


Sows (542-7416), 354 Congress St., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 7 p.m. Through Oct. 6: “Sculpture for 
the Moment,” large-scale photographs by 
Ton Zwerver of Amsterdam. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. See 
Museum Listings for admission and hours. 
— Foster Gallery. Through Oct. 28: 
“Figuring the Body,” an exhibition explor- 
ing differing perceptions of the human 
body, inspired by recent Congressional 
calls for censorship. of Robert 
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DAVE STEWART/BARBARA GASKIN 
THE BIG IDEA 


Featuring: 
Subterranean Homesick Blues 
Levi Stubbs’ Tears 


"Dave Stewart and Barbara Gaskin are two of England's best- 
kept secrets... a warm, engaging collection that evieW 
new meaning to the term modern pop." CD REVIE 


ON SALE 
7.99CASS 12.99 CD 


OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU! — sale ends 10/10/90 


BOSTON 


Mass. Ave. At Newbury 
In Back Bay 


Hynes Convention CenterA (P) Stop on the Greeniine 


ANDOVER 
S&S KH 


AESRURY * 
LLERICA ® 


ROXEOR 

COHASS 

OU» xB tf Re ¥ E 

_GEORGETOW 

HA RAIL TS 

HESLLISTO 

SieEs 460) 

AR BLEHES 

iBeLEROR 

A & es REE NEWBURY 
MGORY ‘HEORO * NGRTOGA = NORWE! 
PLYPMGUTH « PLYAAPTON RAY MHA 
SALE RM SALISBURY © SAUGY 
SHERBORRM ° SWARMPSCOTY « PAUNTS 
TYNGSBORG ° UPTON + WENHA 
WESTBOR® + WESTE 
ASHLAND + AYE 
BRIDGEW ATE 


PIDGEWATER 
OUCESTER 


NORTH & 

ABOoDY « PEMBROKE 
SEKPGORT » ROW L! 
ITUATE « SHARON 
WHSBURY + TOPSFIELD « 
EST BRIDGEWATER + WEST NEWBURY « 
WILMINGTON AMESBURY « ANDOVER « 
RLIN «© BEVERLY © BILLERI€As BOXFORD « 


EXPANDED FRIDAY DELIVERY 


TO NEWSSTANDS ON THE NORTH SHORE, 
MERRIMACK VALLEY, THE WESTERN SUBURBS, 
WORCESTER, THE SOUTH SHORE, THE CAPE 
AND THE ISLANDS. 


Newton's London 
' Archives 


Continued from page 41 

ITAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 

noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 18: “Early 

Flight: 1900-1911," more than 50 original 

me Sagi by or belonging to the Wright 


NEW ew BILAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOG- 

RAPHY (437-1868), Gallery One, 573 

Comm Ave, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 

p.m. Oct. 11-Nov. 1: “Arc en Ciel,” tri-color 
Andree 


photographs by Lerat. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 
207 South St, Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 20: “Children 
Should Be Seen . . . And Not Heard,” pho- 
tographs by Bill Brandt, Henri Cartier- 
Bresson, Robert Doisneau, Mario 
Giacomelli, André Kertész, Dorothea 
Lange, a Ellen es Aaron Siskind, 


SHERRILL ‘HOUSE (731-2400, —_ 
135 So. Ave., 

Mon.-Fri. 4-7 p.m., Sat. 2-5 p.m. The 
Sherrill House is a nursing home. 
“Photographs and Memories: A 
Celebration of Sherrill House Residents,” 
images by Scott Plunket, “ i 
and inspired by the words of 32 coura- 


geous people. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(603-862-3182), Art Gallery, Paul Creative 
Arts Center, Durham, NH. Mon.-Wed. 10 
am.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat-Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 21: “A View from 
the Bass Line: Jazz Photographs by Milt 
Hilton,” 50 photos taken by jazz bassist 
Milt Hilton over the course of five 
decades. 


WGBH (492-2777), Atrium Gallery, 125 
Western Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 9: “Another World,” 

of Mexico, East Africa, Asia, 
and New York City by Marc Sommers. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM (235- 
0320), Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 135, 
Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Tues.-Wed. until 9 p.m. Sun., 2-5 p.m. 
Gallery talks are offered at 2:30 p.m. on 
Sun. Through Oct. 8: “Shadows of Hope: 
Chile 1970/1990," large-scale pho- 
tographs by photojournalist Ted 
Polumbaum.” 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), 
off Rte. 2, Willamstown. Museum of Art, 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 28: “Mills and Factories of 
New England: Photographs by Serge 
Hambourg.” 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


BABSON COLLEGE (239-4473), Horn 
noon-2 p.m., Sun. 2 p.m.-4 p.m. The 
Library houses the Roger W. Babson 
Museum, featuring memorabilia of the col- 
lege’s founder, and the Sir isaac Newton 
Room, the original fore-parlour trom 
home. The Babson 
contain over 1000 volumes of 
Newton's works. Through Oct. 8: “A 
Threatened World,” drawings and paint- 
ings of tropical rain forests by Mary 
BOSTON COLLEGE 
— B.C. Museum of Art, (552-8587), Deviin 
Hall, off Comm Ave, Chestnut Hill. Mon.- 
Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Oct. 19: 


3329), 855 Comm Ave; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 

4 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 

28: “Mel Wiseman: A Retrospective of 

Paintings and Monotypes,” featuring rein- 

of the works and lives of fig- 

ures such as Georgia O'Keeffe and 
Freud. 


— George Sherman Union (353-2224), 


and piper covering it important 
events at the university over the past two 


— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 
771 Comm Ave; Mon.-Sat. 9 am.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 30: a collection of Bette 
Davis memorabilia. Through Dec. 30 on 
the first floor (Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Sun. 10 a.m.-11 p.m.): an exhibition of 
materials highlighting actress Angela 

's performarices in Mame and 
Gypsy; “Straight Shooting,” original 
manuscripts of the book by the same 


UNIVERSITY, 
— Rose Art Museum (736-3434). Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs until 9 p.m. Through 
Oct. 7: “Selections from the Permanent 
Collection,” contemporary drawings; 
“Body Language,” a study of the human 
figure in modern art, featuring works by 
Auguste Rodin, Andy Warhol, David 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence. 

— Sarah Doyle Gallery (401-863-2189), 
185 Meeting St., Providence, Ri. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. until 3 p.m., 
Sat. until 4 p.m., Sun. noon-10 p.m. Oct. 
9-30: drawings by Eliza Jackson. 
Reception Oct. 9, 6-8 p.m. 

— David Winton Bell Gallery (401-863- 
2932), List Arts Center, 64 College St., 
Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri 11 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Oct. 6-Nov. 4: 
“Duane Hanson: Sculptures at Brown 


University." Reception Oct. 5, 6:30-8:30 


p.in. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge. 

— Amold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. 
Open daily from dawn to dusk. More than 
6500 species of plants in a 265-acre 


open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 
485 Broadway, Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for stu- 
dents and seniors, free for children, free to 
all under 18 on Sat. moming. Free tours 
begin Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. The second and 
fourth floors feature the permanent collec- 
tion of works from Oriental, Islamic, and 
ancient cultures. The first floor houses 
changing exhibitions. Through Oct. 21: 
“The Harvest of 1830: The Barbizon 
Legacy” features over 60 French, 
American, and Dutch works by artists 
inspired by the Barbizon School of land- 
scape painting, including works by 
Rousseau, Millet, and Inness. Through 
Nov. 25: “Eyes to the East: Indian, 
Persian, and Turkish Art Given by Harvard 
Graduates.” 


— Boylston and Ticknor Halls (661-5986), 
Harvard . Oct. 9-26: a mixed- 
media exhibition of work by Brett A. 
Walker. Reception Oct. 11, 7-10 p.m. 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 
32 Quincy St., Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for stu- 
dents and seniors, free for children, free to 
all Sat. morning. Features Central and 
Northern European art, including late 
medieval, Renaissance, and Baroque 
sculpture, 16th-century painting, and 18th- 
century porcelain. Features a collection of 


German works. 
— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
morning. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th- and 18th-century British 


1772 and 1990 exhibited to commemorate 

the 150th anniversary of the Harvard 

Alumni Association. The exhibit includes 

prints by Piranesi, Picasso, Munch, 
Rembrandt. 


Hopper, and 

— Graduate School of Design (495-9340), 
Gund Hall, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge; 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat-Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Free. Through Oct 26: drawings and 
photographs of recent public and private 
town-planning projects by Miami-based 
architects Andres Duany and Elizabeth 


Plater-Zyberk. 

— Harvard University Museums of Natural 
History (495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; Mon.- 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on 


800. species. The Mineralogical and 
Museums feature mineral and 


reptiles alive today. Also on view are 
whale skeletons, the turtie shell 
ever found, the Harvard mastodon, and a 
42-foot-ong kronosaurus, the only com- 
piete and mounted model of the sea rep- 
tile in the country. “Understanding Nature 
in the MCZ,” an exhibition focusing on 
19th-century ornithologist Alexander 
Wilson, includes paintings for his 


nine-volume catalogue of birds. 

— Museum of Zoology, the 
Agassiz Museum (495-2463), 24 Oxford 
St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for stu- 
dents and seniors, 50¢ for children five to 
15, free to all Sat. 9-11 a.m. Ongoing: 
“Feed the Birds,” an exhibition of bird 
feeders. 

— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology (495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 
p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, $1 for 
children. North American Indian artifacts, 
pre-Columbian materials from Middle 
America, ancient pottery from North and 


objects representing 
the Paleolithic and iron Age cultures of 
Europe. The Heafitz Hall of the North 


— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), ist 
and 4th Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 15: “A Family of 
Artists," works by Wilma Cannon 


— Huntington Gallery (232- -1555, 1369), 
623 Huntington Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Oct. 26: 
“| Dream a World: Portraits of Black 
Women Who Changed America,” works 
by Pulitzer Prize-winning photographer 
Brian Lanker. Presented by the Museum 
of Afro American History, in conjunction 
with Mass. Art. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 


Y, 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charlies Lewis's color pho- 
tographs, which use advanced techniques 
such as , 

, and 


raphy, ’ 
light polarization. Through Dec. 14: 
“Lawrence B. Anderson "30: Artist, 


— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 
Mass Ave; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Drawings and canes by yacht 

Owen and “Half Models 


designer 

in Naval Architecture and Ship Building,” 
including models, drawings, avd pho- 
tographs by ship designers from the 
1840s to the 1920s. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 
Ames St. Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. 


OCTOBER 5, 1990 


and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov, 18: 
“Satellite Intelligence: New Art from 
Boston and San Diego,” works by six 
San Diego and six Boston artists. Tues.: 
a round table discussion, featuring 
artists represented in the exhibit and 
administrators from the List Center and 
the San Diego Museum, takes place at 5 
p.m. in the Wiesner Building, Bartos 
Theater, 20 Ames St. (call 253-4680). 
Through Nov. wee “Synthetic Spaces: 


— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Donation $2. 


Media Laboratory's Spatial Imaging 
Group. Other exhibitions include “Root 
One,” a piece by Cambridge sculptor 

James Rodrigues, made from the root of a 
cedar tree; “Microscapes,” color pho- 
tographs by AT&T photographer Charles 
Lewis advanced 


using highly photographic 
techniques; “Doc Edgerton: Stopping 
Time,” photographs, instruments, and 
memorabilia documenting Edgerton's 
invention and use of the strobe light. 
Through Oct. 12: “From the Ecole to Tech: 
Desiré Despradelle, His Colleagues, and 
Students,” an exhibit focusing on the influ- 
ence of Ecole des Beaux Arts-trained 
architect Despradelle and of the students 
he taught at MIT. Through Dec. 1: “Visual 
AIDS Ii,” a poster collection divided into 
themes of death, desire, defiance, and 
defense. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Oct. 30: “The Tip End of 
Cape Cod,” paintings by William Maynard. 
Reception Oct. 5, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
draw- 


Zo0, 

PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 
Hess Gallery, 400 Heath St., Chestnut 
Hill. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 12: “Paintings and Drawings of New 
England and Canada,” works by land- 
scape artist Abbie Steiner. 

RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE (401-456- 
9765), Bannister Gallery, 600 Mt. Pleasant 
Ave., Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m, and Tues., Thurs., 6-9 p.m. Through 
Oct. 25: “Bill Brayton/Joseph Fucigna: 
Counterpoint,” an exhibition of large-scale 


sculpture. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, Ri. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1. 
Through Oct 7: indonesian textiles. 
Through Oct. 28: “The Ocean,” paintings 
by Fitz Hugh Lane, Winslow Homer, 
Maurice Prendergast, and others, and 
works in ceramic, metal, and scrimshaw. 
Through Nov. 11: “RISD Faculty Show.” 

Through Nov. 4: “Portraits of Kabuki 
Actors.” Through Jan. 1: “Italian Painting: 
Treasures from the Permanent 
Collection.” 


SALEM STATE COLLEGE (508-741-6440), 
Winfisky Gallery, Ellison Campus Center, 
Lafayette St., Salem. Mon.-Fri. 10 am.-10 
p.m., Sat-Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through Oct. 
30: steel by David Shariro. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), 
Trustman Art Gallery, 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


585-2760), Northampton. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Oct. 11-Mar. 
15: “Rail Wall Light Sculpture,” a neon 
installation in the Sculpture Court. 

SOUTHEASTERN MASS. UNIVERSITY 
eas Visual and Performing Arts 
Building, North Dartmouth. Mon.-Sat. 1-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 20: “Poetics of 


Fri. ocr coe nr cee 
. Reveal. . . Retum,” a 
ler ecmope eb 
UMASS/BOSTON. 
— Community Arts Gallery, 100 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m. 


Through Oct. 25: "10 Artists,” works by 
members of the Asian American Artist 


Association. 

UMASS MEDICAL CENTER GALLERY 
(508-856-2297), 55 Lake Ave. North, 
Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Through 28: works by twenty-five artists of 
Armenian heritage. Reception Oct. 7, 2-5 


p.m. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(603-862-3182), Art Gallery, Paul Creative 
Arts Center, Durham, NH. Mon.-Wed. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 

1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 21: “A View from 
the Bass Line: Jazz Photographs by Milt 
Hilton,” 50 photos taken by jazz bassist 
Milt Hilton over the course of five 





PLAY BY PLAY 


Gilbert & Sullivan’s 


H.M.5. 


Pinafore 


“RULES THE WAVES!” 
“FIRST CLASS!” -- Kelly, Globe 


compiled by Bill Marx 


BETRAYAL. Harold Pinter’s oft- 
revived look at marital infidelity 
traces the history of an affair from 
its regret-laden end to its erotic 
beginning. Alas, New Ehrlich artis- 
tic director Richard W. Freeman's 
still-life to the play turns 
Pinter’s celebrated pauses into 
longueurs. At the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (482-6316), through 
October 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 5 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15; dis- 
counts for students and seniors. 
CANDIDA. George Bernard 
Shaw's anti-romantic romance 
slyly examines the desires and 

of a prim clergyman, his 
wise wife, and a sexy young poet. 
Larry Lane, artistic director of the 
New Repertory Theatre, is at the 
helm of the troupe's season open- 
er. Presented by the New 
R 


54 Lincoin Street, Newton 


at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, 
at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday, with a 
matinee at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$12 to $15 

CATCH ME IF | FALL. The 
Nickerson Theatre kicks off its 


Barbara 
ber musical, which is full of snappy 
urban-analysand humor and 
romantic muddling. The 
Manhattan-based characters, who 
include a feisty Romanian immi- 
grant and the stranger she marries 
to obtain her green card, are lik- 
able and and so is the show. But 
/dramatist Schottenfeld 
wants to ride the edge between 


The music, for the most part, is lis- 
tenable but unmemorable (save 
one terrific, Cole Porterish number 
in which three women in the hap- 
less hero's life flex their wits, 
. ). The produc- 
tion, directed by Susan Einhom, is 
polished, and the leads, James 
Judy and Laura Dean, have strong 
voices but need to relax on the big 
numbers. At the Nickerson 
Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, 
Norwell (871-2400), through 
October 13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through pire at 
8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 4 p.m. on Saturday 
eg ag Sunday. Tix $18 
to $21. 
THE COCKTAIL HOUR. Another, 
and of one the more successful, of 
A.R (Love Letters) Gurney’s tragi- 
comic explorations of the decline 
and fall of the Protestant gentry. 
This time around a playwright con- 
fronts his angry and affluent family, 
who are the basis for his latest 
drama. Fritz Weaver and Elizabeth 
Wilson star. At the Wilbur Theatre, 
246 Tremont Street, Boston (423- 
4008), October 9 through 28. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday, with matinees at 
2 p.m. on Thursday and Saturday 
and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$27.50 to $37.50; half-price for 
students and seniors at Thursday 
matinee. (See story in this issue.) 
CONTEMPORARY INSANITY Il: 
THE SEQUEL. The Boston Baked 
Theatre swings into action with a 
follow-up to an earlier comedy 
revue. The new piece tackles 
dal.” At the Boston Baked Theatre, 
255 Eim Street, Davis Square, 
Somerville (628-9575), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. on Friday 


and at 7 and 9:15 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $14.50 to $16; dis- 
counts for students and seniors. 

A DEADLY DOSE. The latest 
entry among the recent prolifera- 
tion of crime-and-dine whodunits 
takes us to a Boston society party, 
complete with prime beef and 
prime mayhem. The talented and 
spunky cast is particularly deli- 
cious, a game crew who stay in 
character and bravely ad-lib 
through the thickest of mental 


House, 275 Tremont Street, 
Boston (925-4500), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $39.95 (includes 


dinner). 
FAX OF LIFE. A new revue of 


the Boston Center for the Arts, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston (542- 
5709), through October 21. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on 
point hae at 3 p.m.'on 
Sunday. Tix 

PORBIODEN. BROADWAY 1990. 
“The Fabulous invalid” continues 
to linger as parodist Gerard 


. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 
Arlington Street, Boston (357- 
8384 . Curtain is at 8 


A GIRL’S GUIDE TO CHAOS. 
The Off Broadway hit by Village 
Voice columnist Cynthia Heimel 
“takes an uproarious comic look at 
the perils of love, sex, and every- 
one’s worst. nightmare — DAT- 
ING!” At Nick's, 100 Warrenton 
Boston (482-0930), 
November 25. Cui 


Street, 
th rtain is 


at 8 p.m. on Wednesday and/; 


Thursday, at 7 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, and at 3 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $10 through 
October 14 (previews); $15 to 
$18.50 thereafter. 


GOLDEN BOY. Trinity Repertory 
Company's new artistic director, 
Richard Jenkins, is staging the 
season opener. Ciifford Odets's 
1937 melodrama is about a gifted 
violinist who also knows his way 


cast includes Allen Oliver, Daniel 
Von Bargen, Gus Johnson, 
William ‘Damkoehler, and former 
Olympic boxing star Mark Breland. 
At Trinity Repertory Company, 201 
Washington Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island (401-351-4242), 
through October 28. Curtain is at 7 
p.m. on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, and 
at 7 p.m..on Sunday, with mati- 


This weekend ! (617) 266-0800 


HUNTINGTON THEATRE COMPANY 


CAD ANCE 


TrREDEN TS 


PaN-1:%°)\ a 


“Le Dortoir” 


October 19 & 20 8pm 
Emerson Majestic Theatre 


219 Tremont Street, Boston 


Ticket $18 & $14 
CHARGE TICKETS 
1-800-382-8080 


iffa Carmel tioMen Zell olelisMiaigeltey a 


Brandeis University 
Depariment of Theater Arts 


presents 


Heartbreak 


House 
by George Bernard Shaw 
directed by Michael Murray 
An uproarious parable of 
Victorian rigidity shattered by 
the anarchy of WWI — 

A classic Shavian comedy. 
October 9th through 21st 
Spingold Theater, Waltham 
(near junction of Mass. Pike & 128) 


Call 736-3400 


bi breske bone tut 


Ticketron and Bostix in Faneuil Hall 
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FErFOYMMG ATtS 


RBA AY S. 
Newton Country Players > 
present Ss 
“SIDE BY SIDE BY SONDHEIM” 
Oct. 5-13 
S 


(617) 244-9538 


- Concert In The M Making! 


-- Gantz, Phoenix 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 
BSO OPEN REHEARSALS 


Tickets are less than 99.00 each when you subscribe to Boston 
Symphony Orchestra Open rehearsals. 


OPEN REHEARSAL-AM 
4 Thursday mornings at 10:30am 


‘UMBRELLA 


October 11, 1990 

SEIJI OZAWA, conductor 
Martha piano 
PROKOFIEV/SCHUBERT 


November 1, 1990 

Kurt Sanderling, conductor 

Alicia de Larrocha, piano 
HAYDN/MOZART/BEETHOVEN 


January 24, 1991 
SEIJI OZAWA, conductor 


Midori, violin 
WIENIAWSKUSTRAUSS 


ROGER NORRINGTON, conductor 
Jeanne Ommerle, soprano 
D‘Anna Fortunato, mezzo-soprano 
Jeffrey Thomas, tenor 
Nathaniel Watson, baritone 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus, 

John Oliver, conductor 
MOZART/HAYDN/MOZART 


Series of 4 Rehearsals - $35.00 


(The Dormitory) 


Call the Subscription Office at (617) 266-757 
Monday through Friday, 9am to 5pm 
to place your order. 


ame tasted Order Tickets pOdoay 


October 11-21, at 
the Wang Center 


Call Today! 
931-2000 


9-9, seven days.a 
week and at all 
Ticketmaster Outlets 


TRA pasar 


In person: 

The Wang Center 
Box Office, 

270 Tremont Street 
Mon.-Sat., 
10:00am-6:00pm 





Ticket Prices: 


$48.75 to $10.75 


All prices include 
75¢ restoration fee. 


All sales final. 


BOSTON 
BALLET 


Bruce Marks, Artistic Director 
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CONTACT: 





FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 12, 1990 
PREVIEW RECEPTION 
FOR SILENT 
AND LIVE AUCTION 
SATURDAY EVENING OCTOBER 20, 1990 
LIVE AUCTION 
AND DINNER AT THE ICA 


Visual AVts 














PHOTOJOURNALISM SINCE VIETN. 


Definitive color images of the people and events that have shaped the past decade 


SEPTEMBER 21ST THROUGH 
OCTOBER 21ST, 1990 





Ethiopia Famine Mekele Camp, Tigray ©1988 David Burnett (Contact Press Images) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 
602 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE BOSTON, MA 02215 (617) 353-0700 


Space donated by the Boston Phoenix 


IMPORTANT 
CONTEMPORARY 
WORKS 





















Fisher. Marx impersonator Les 
Marsden, who played Harpo in the 
Huntington Theatre Company's 
Animal Crackers, is particularly 
adroit at capturing the physical 
Groucho, from the avert- 
ed eyes, all baby-boy innocence 
masking dirty-old-mannishness, to 
the loping crouch walk and antic 
But the script, a pastiche 
of burlesque and biography, is a 
bumpy ride on its subject's familiar 
flapping coattails. The first act, 
heavily weighted with vaudeville 
steals from the Brothers, is-a 
delight. The second, with more 
maudlin cobbling by the son and 
his collaborator, is, as Chico might 
say, not-a so good. At the Theatre 
Lobby, 216 Hanover Street, 
Boston (227-9872), through 
October 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and at 6 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, with a matinee at 3 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $15 to $24. 
H.M.S. PINAFORE. The Hunt- 
ington Theatre Company kicks off 
its season with Gilbert & Sullivan's 
comic maritime operetta, and the 
sprightly production, with Tony 
Award-nominee Larry Carpenter at 
the heim, is really shipshape. 
Carpenter brings satire and sym- 
pathy into balance and invests the 
whole with burgeoning life. Of 
course the Huntington provides a 


cabins, fo'c’sle, curved Stairways, 
and cannon. Brooks Almy’'s 

sails in like a younger, 
sexier Hermione Baddeley, her 
performance leading in a fleet of 
first-rate thespian sailors. Pre- 


Theatre, 264 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston (266-0800), through 
October 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day. Tix $16 to $32. 
HAMLET. At last a production of 
Shakespeare's tragedy that's more 
innovative than derivative, 
the innovations don't always work. 
Director Eric Ronis’s most suc- 
cessful modification is to make the 
tragedy more sexually balanced, 
giving Ophelia nearly as much 
stage time as Hamlet. It makes 
her a character who, if not as com- 
plex as Hamlet, is more than just a 
foil or a counterpoint to his acts of 
madness. His worst new idea is to 
spice up the drama up with MTV- 
inspired choreography. Presented 
by the Common/wealth Theater 
Collaborative at the Charlestown 
Working Theater, 442 Bunker Hill 
Street, Charlestown (242-3534), 
through October 14..Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12; 
$6 for students and seniors; “pay 
what you can” on Sunday. 
THE ISLAND OF ANYPLACE. A 
wild and imaginative new play 
designed to “introduce children of 
all ages and backgrounds to the 
magic of theater.” Written. by 
Charles Marz, with music by Barry 
Rocklin, the piece riffs on The 
Tempest but is really about how 
the various elements of the stage 
— dialogue, sets, costumes, 
voice, movement, lights, music, 
and special effects — blend 
er to create illusion. Unlike 
most children’s theater, the show 
is neither syrupy nor pseudo-hip; 
Marz seems to understand that 
kids’ minds are bunkhouses for 
strange bedfellows, and he lets 
fantasy cuddle up to razzle-dazzie. 
Moreover, at ART, under the direc- 
tion of veteran actor Thomas 
Derrah, the piece gets a technicol- 
guaranteed 


the Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
October 6. Curtain is at 11 
a.m. on Saturday. Tix $15; kids 
pay their age up to $15. 
JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND 
WELL AND LIVING IN PARIS. 
Another revival of the popular 
revue, based on the music of 
Jacques Brel. At the Hasty Pud- 
ding Theatre, 12 Holyoke Street, 
Cambridge (800-382-8080), indefi- 
nitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday and at 6 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Wednesday and at 3 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $22.50 to $27. 
JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR. 


i) The 20th-anniversary production 


of Andrew Lloyd Webber and Tim 
Rice’s “rock opera” about the com- 
ing of the Messiah. At the Wang 
Center for the Performing Arts, 
270 Tremont Street, Boston (931- 
2000), through October 7. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Sat- 
urday and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
and at 3 p.m: on Su 
Tix $29.75 to $39.75. 


| KISS ME QUICK BEFORE THE 


LAVA REACHES THE VILLAGE. 
World premiere production of a 
new musical by Peter Ekstrom and 
Steve Hayes that takes a campy, 
but loving, look at ‘40s movie 
musicals. At the North Shore 
Music Theatre, Dunham Road, 
Beverly (508-922-8500), October 
11 through November 3. Curtain is 





at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $21 through October 
13 (previews); $23.50 to $26.50 
thereafter. 


THE MASTER BUILDER. Henrik 
Ibsen's play about an old 
architect who literally falis for a 
young girl. Presented by the 
Fenway Players at the Pres- 
byterian Church, Harvard Street, 
Brookline Village, through October 
13, and at the French Library, 53 
Street, Boston (266- 
6609), October 28. Curtain is at 
8:15 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 
with a 3:45 p.m. matinee on 
Sunday (October 7 only). Tix $8; 
$5 for students and seniors. _ 
M. BUTTERFLY. David Henry 
Hwang's Tony Award-winning play 
begins its American tour in 
Boston, with Broadway veteran 
Philip (the Elephant Man) Anglim 
starring in this unusual story of a 
clandestine love affair between a 
French diplomat and a Chinese 
star of the Beijing Opera. At the 
Colonial Theatre, 106 Boylston 
Street, Boston (426-9366), 
through October 28. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Saturday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Thursday and Saturday and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $20 to 
$42.50. (See review in this issue.) 
THE MIDAS TOUCH. The Berk- 
shire Theatre Festival presents its 
third American Theatre Award to 
lyricists and librettists Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green in an 
evening hosted by Lauren Bacall 
and featuring a number of per- 
formers from Broadway and 


Hollywood, 

Hal Linden, and Phyllis Newman. 
At the Berkshire Theatre Festival, 
Stockbridge (413-298-4079), 
October 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $50 for show; $100 to 
$225 for dinner party before the 
show and post-show gala. 
MISALLIANCE. George Bernard 
Shaw’s 1909 comedy is a con- 
tentious coffee klatch at which the 
master jawboner prates on and on 
about some of his standard crotch- 
ets. Director Spiro Veloudos 
should have done some judicious 
cutting to save Shaw from an 
unusually bad, even for him, case 
of logorrhea. But even in his 
slighter pieces Shaw's genius 
never entirely deserts him, and 
Veloudos serves the author well 
by staying away from the overkill 
that has marred earlier Lyric stag- 
ings of his work. The perfor- 
mances range from clunky to 
charming, with first-rate contribu- 
tions from Ron Ritchell and Bette 
Cloud as a couple of middle-aged 
Shavians who learn they aren't a 
pair.of superpersons after all. At 
the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, 
Boston (742-8703), through 
October 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday. through Friday, at 5 
and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13.50 to 
$17.50. 

NICE PEOPLE DANCING TO 
GOOD COUNTRY MUSIC and 
LAUNDRY AND BOURBON. The 
Back Alley Theater opens its sea- 
son with two one-acts about good 


ol’ boys and gals. Lee Blessings 


Nice People, little more than a col- 
lection of is about a 
couple who run a saloon and a 
woman who's about to become a 
nun; it's nothing but theatricalized 
chicken-fried steak. James Mc- 
Lure’s Laundry is about female 
bonding, Texas style. Its blend of 
silliness and seriousness confects 
a slice of prairie life that's both 
funny and bittersweet. The per- 
formers, Eileen Sullivan, Kate 
Talbot, and Halsy Taylor hit the 
bull's eye. At the Back Alley 
Theater, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge (491-8166), through 
October 20. Curtain at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Sunday. Tix 
$15; discounts for students and 
seniors. 


NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin’s Off 
Broadway musical, which won the 
1986 Outer Critics’ Circle Award, 
recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a 
talent show to raise money to bury 
four of their number inadvertently 
poisoned by the convent cook. We 
thought most of the shenanigans 
by the show's five singing, danc- 
ing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but pa- 
rochial-school grads seem to get a 
kick out of the Sisters kicking up 
their sensibly shod heels. Pat 
(Ursula the Sea Witch) Carroll cur- 
rently plays the Mother Superior. 
At the Charles Playhouse, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
6912), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday and 
at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Thursday 
and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$15.50 to $26.50; half-price for 
students, seniors, and clergy at 
Thursday matinee. 

THE 1940’°S RADIO HOUR. 
Walton Jones's nostalgic revue 
pays homage to the golden age of 
the airwaves. At the Nickerson 
Theatre West, 490 Boston Post 
Road, Sudbury (508-443-1776), 
through October 13. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, 
at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and Sat- 
urday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
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with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $22 to $25. 
RAMEAU’S NEPHEW. A brilliant 
whizbang of a production, first pro- 
duced two years ago for the CSC 
Rep in New York, of Andrei 
Belgrader and Shelley Berc’s 
adaptation of French Enlighten- 
ment thinker Denis Diderot’s mas- 
terful send-up of France on the 
verge of revolution. Diderot's 
idiosyncratic debate between an 
inspired and a staid lib- 
eral philosopher is a perversely 
comic celebration of anarchism, a 
prescient piece of antiherohood 
that enchanted Hegel, Marx, and 
Freud. As the hysterical nephew of 
the composer, Tony Shalhoub, 
who starred in the original produc- 
tion (and is here abetted by 
Jeremy Geidt), gives a whirling 
dervish performance, his face a 
ic display of fractured 
mugs, his voice capable of a virtu- 
osic array of hacks and hoots, his 
body able to twist into shapes Lon 
Chaney would flinch at. Presented 
by the American Repertory 
Theatre at the Loeb Drama Cen- 
ter, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(547-8300), through October 6. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $16 to $33. 
RING AROUND THE MOON. The 
premiere production of the 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 
which under new artistic director 
David Kent has rounded up of 
some of the area's best actors. 
Jonathan Epstein and oe 
ipley head the i 
tackling Anouilh’s 1947 praca 
which is set in “a chaotic and 
lovesick world, where time modi- 
fies romantic notions and self- 





lepertory 
Theatre, 50 East Merrimack 
Street, Lowell (508-454-3926), 
through October 27. Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m. on Monday (press open- 
ing), at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 8:45 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Wednesday 
and Sunday and at 5 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $12 to $22. 
SHADOW OF A DOUBT. “A multi- 
media film-noir detective spoof 
with MIT scientist Frederick 
Lorenz's theories of order and 
chaos.” The play is a collaboration 
among musician David Nemec, 
visual artists Arthur 
Judelson and Janet Meyers, and 
the Studebaker Movement The- 
ater. At the Performance Place, 
277 Broadway, Somerville (625- 
1300), October 12 through 28. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $12. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis 
personae of this audience-partici- 
pation whodunit (which is now the 
longest-running non-musical in 
American theater history) continue 
to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who 
lived over the unisex hair salon 
where the show is set. At the 
Charles Playhouse, Stage Ii, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
5225), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Wednesday through Friday, 
at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 


Tix $18 to $23. 
STRONG-MAN’S WEAK CHILD. 
Israel Horovitz's latest Gloucester- 


set play in its world premiere, a 
joint effort of 


the Gloucester Stage 
Company and the Los Angeles 
Theatre Center. For 70 of its 90 
minutes this depiction of a trio of 
would-be Herculeses, staving off 
darker realities and the festering 
tensions among them by lifting 
weights, is a real contender. Hor- 
great at catching both the 
stream ond the undercurrents of 
macho banter. Moreover, the 
pumping iron works as both the- 
ater and metaphor. But when the 
oft-humorous struggle of the big 
guys gives way to a blubbery fight 
for the life of one strong man’s 
cancer-ridden ; senti- 
ment proves too heavy a load for 
the play to lift. At the Gloucester 
Stage Company, 267 East Main 
Street, Gloucester (508-281- 
4099), through October 7. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 6 and 9 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $20. 
WOMB FOR RENT, A PRO- 
CHOICE COMEDY. The Sieeve- 
less Theatre, an all-women en- 
semble, “provides comic relief for 
the pro-choice blues by taking the 
abortion issue through a vaudevil- 
lian romp.” At the Boston Baked 
Theatre, 255 Elm Street, Davis 
Square, Somerville (628-9575), 
October 14 through November 18. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $10; $2 discount for students. 
PAUL ZALOOM. This talented, 
and often very funny, performance 
artist uses “icons of our consumer 
culture to create a satiric micro- 
cosm of the American landscape.” 
Part of The Third Annual Satirical 
Subversives Festival of Comedy 
and Satire, presented this year by 
Emerson Stage. At the Emerson 
Majestic Theatre, 219 Tremont 
Street, Boston (931-2000), Octo- 
ber 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday. Tix $15 to $20. 
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Shinehead 


JAZZ 


**xx Horace Silver Quintet, 
HORACE-SCOPE (Blue Note). 
Silver once said he aimed for “sim- 
plicity coupled with profundity.” 
This recording has its share of 
both. Although not up to the very 
best of Silver's Blue Note releas- 
es, it still has plenty of toe-tapping 
excitement, knockout grooves, 
and uplifting emotion. 

A reissue of a 1960 session by 






known tunes. Among the latter, 
“Where You At?” sports some 


patented 

Blue Mitchell rounds the hard 
edge of his funk with a lyrical 
vibrato; tenor Junior 
Cook gets fancy with his har- 
monies, then turns around and 
dishes out pure melodious soul. 
With drummer Roy Brooks and 
bassist Gene Taylor taking care of 
the rhythm chores, this band were 
hard to beat. 


— Ed Hazell 
** 1/5 Paul Desmond & The 
Modern Quartet, THE ONLY 


RECORDED PERFORMANCE 
RG/Stet). in their 40 years, the 
MJQ recorded rarely with solo sax. 
They didn't need.one. Only four 
other guests come to mind: Jimmy 
Giuffre, Omette Coleman, and Eric 
Dolphy (all in Third Stream-struc- 
tured settings), and Sonny Rollins 
(a casual blow). 

Of the lot, this is the best 


3 


— shine together. 
Lewis's comping behind 
Desmond is extra alert and 


four-bar wonder “Jesus Christ 
as vehicle for Connie 
Kay's woodblocks and triangle. 


Brightly but fuzzily recorded. A 
tasty vignette in jazz history. 
— Fred Bouchard 


V, The Yi ELE- 
PHAN MOUNTAIN (Mobile 
Fidelity Sound Lab). The 
Youngbloods were a New York- 


didn't hit their stride until they 


moved out to San Francisco - 


halfway more 
electric ." The 
prompt rowan na std 
features a chilling (and 

fiddle solo that proved just how far 
the band were departing from their 


After that the album calms 
down a little, but it still covers a lot 
of bases: the electric-piano mean- 
derings of “On Sir Francis Drake,” 
the bluesy “Sham,” and the good- 
timy “Smug” and “Rain Song,” 
which show how much fun the 
band were having in the studio. 


extended vibes solo by Victor 
Feldman. Other all-star session 
players help the band fill out their 
otherwise sparse trio textures. 
Even without help, however, they 


which is often — you don't miss a 
thing. 

— Paul D. Lehrman 
se Psychic TV, TOWARDS 


THEE INFINITE BEAT (Wax 
Trax). If you aren't tripping when 


fans. The self-styled godfather of 
industrial-noise 
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(“Sweet Maryann,” “I Don’t Love 
You Anymore," “Roses and 
Rings”) could have been lifted 
straight from Stewart's early 
career. On every track, from the 
short but flourishing Queen-like 
intro on “Long Time Comin’ * to the 

i kick into high gear 
on “7 o'clock” and “Man on the 
,” you can easily identify the 
group's various musical influ- 
ences. Although the London 
Quireboys definitely how to 
take from other groups, they don't 
know how to add to that base. As 
if their stylistic borrowings weren't 
redundant enough, on the tune 
“Sex Party” the lyrics repeat the 
title phrase some 40 times in two 


ct 


< 


OFF THE RECORD 


four years is also their lightest 
ever. “10” is very enjoyable just 
the same. it seems Hugh Comwell 
and J.J. Burnel have decided to 
chuck the schoolbooks and turn 
their attention to the dance floor. 
At least that was my first impres- 
sion. But Cornwell and Burnel 
have simply sharpened their 
attack as they've smoothed over 
the rough edges. 

The single “Sweet Smell of 
Success” bounces along with the 
great addition of congas and a 
horn section. At this point in their 
career, the cover of “96 Tears” is 
almost obligatory. There were 
hints of the ‘60s in the past, espe- 
cially on Dreamtime (the last LP), 
but here keyboardist Dave 
Greenfield pulls all the B3 
stops. The lyrics 


end of the ‘80s: “It's not that 
easy/Never to look back/The years 
distort the lies/We take for fact/I 
had a black shirt/But | wasn’t 
one/All my loving is not enough for 


CLASSICAL 


**xkkx«x Gabrielli String Quartet, 
MOZART CLARINET QUINTET, 
OBOE QUARTET (MCA). The 





ties, this sublime music has to 
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5 The New Fast Automatic 

Daftodis 

8 Major Problems The effects can Last forever 

7 The Brotherhood 

8 My Bloody Valentine 

8 Naima Atish 

10 The Jesus and Mary Chain Rollercoaster 
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Goodbye Jumbo : 
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LM LISTINGS 





The Witches 


Film schedules are often changed with lit- 
tle notice. Please call the theater before 


stepping out. 
These listings run from. Oct. 5 through 12. 


BOSTON 


I: Marked for Death: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
I: | Come in Peace: through Thurs. Call 


for times. 
lil: Texasville: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
BEACON HILL (723-8110) 
1 Beacon St. 
|: Diehard 2: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 
7:15, 9:30 
li: Mo’ Better Blues: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7, 9:40 
iit: Hardware: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 
5:45, 8, 10:10 
CHARLES (227-1330) 
95 idge St. 
|: State of Grace: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:30, 10:10 
ll: Desperate Hours: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:15, 5:20, 7:45, 9:50 
ill: Texasville: through Thurs., 1:20, 4, 


I: Henry & June: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7:30, 10:10 
i: : through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri Sun., 
Il: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7:20, 10:10 
IV: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7:40, 10; Fri.-Sun., 12:15 a.m. 
CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 
200 Stuart St. 
1; Marked for Death: through Thurs., 
1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 8, 10:10 
li: Death Warrant: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:45 

PLACE (266-1300) 
100 Huntington Ave. 
I: Avalon: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:20, 
2:45, 4:30, 5:15, 7, 7:40, 9:30, 10 (Sun., 
no 10 a.m. show); Fri.-Sun., 11:50 
ll: | Come in Peace: through Thurs., 11 
a.m., 1:15, 3:30, 5:40, 7:45, 10 (Sun., no 
11 a.m. show); Fri.-Sun., midnight 
Ill: White Hunter, Black Heart: through 
Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:20, 
9:45 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show); Fri.-Sun., 
11:55 
IV: Narrow Margin: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:20, 3, 5:30, 7:50, 10 (Sun., no 10 
a.m. show); Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 
V: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 
10:10 am., 1, 4, 7, 9:30 (Sun., no 10:10 
a.m. show); Fri.-Sun., 11:50 
VI: The Witches: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30 
Vil: Darkman: through Thurs., 11 a.m., 
1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 10:10; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 


am. 
Vill: Pump Up the Volume: through 
Thurs., 10:30 a.m.; 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:45 (Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show); Fri.- 
Sun., midnight 

Ix: fomy 2 About Love: through Thurs., 
10 am., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:30, 9:45; Fri.- 
Sun., 11:55 

X: The Jungle Book: Sat., Sun., 10:15 
a.m., 12:30, 2:30, 4:30 (Sun., no 10:15 
am. show) 

Xi: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 7, 
9:30; Fri., Mon.-Thurs. mats., 10:15 am., 
1:15, 4; Fri-Sun., 11:50 

Xil: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 
10:30 a.m., 1:15, 4:10, 7, 9:30 (Sun., no 
10:30 a.m. show); Fri-Sun., 11:50 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Comm Ave 

I: Miller's Crossing: through Thurs., 10, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10:05; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 


am. 
ii: Fools of Fortune: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 10:15; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 
am. 

iil: Dreams: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:30, 


10; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 

IV: Metropolitan: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:40, 9:45; Sat., midnight 

V: Wild at Heart: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:35, 10; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 
PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boyiston St. 

Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 





BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 
Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 
I: Funny About Love: through Thurs., 1, 
pe 5:20, 7:40, 10 

Flatliners: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 
>in 9:50 


lll: Miller’s Crossing: through Thurs., 
sq 4:10, 7:20, 9:55 

IV: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 
: 4, 7:15, 10 


V: The Freshman: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7:30, 9:50 (Sat., einen 
Vi: Memphis Belle: sneak preview Sat., 
7:30 


CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

I: Pacific Heights: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

li: Desperate Hours: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

lil: GoodFellas: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


IV: Postcards From the Edge: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 


|: Fantasia: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 
9:40 

I: The Icicle Thief: through Thurs., 8; 
Sat.-Mon. mats., 4:15 

Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 6, 
9:50; Sat.-Mon. mats., 2:15 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St, Harvard Sq. 

The Brattle continues its repertory pro- 
gramming at the Arlington Regent Theatre 
while its home site is being renovated. 
See the Regent listing below for informa- 
tion on current showings. 

FRESH POND MALL, Entertainment 
Cinemas (661-2900) 

168 Alewife Brook Parkway 

I: Desperate Hours: through Thurs. 2:50, 
5, 7:25, 9:25 

il: Marked for Death: through Thurs. 
3:05, 5:05, 7:15, 9:05 

Ii: | Come in Peace: through Thurs., 
3:15, 5:10, 7,9 

IV: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 3:10, 
5:15, 7:20, 9:30 

V: Texasville: through Thurs., 9:35 

Vi: Narrow Margin: through Thurs., 2:35, 
4:30, 7:30 

Vil: Funny About Love: through Thurs., 
2:35, 4:45, 7:30, 9:30 

Vill: Death Warrant: through Thurs., 2:30, 
4:30, 7:35, 9:35 

IX: Flatliners: through Thurs., 2:40, 4:40, 
7:05, 9:20 

x: Wild at Heart: through Thurs., 3, 5:10, 


HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

|: State of Grace: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:50, 7:20, 9:50; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 am. 

ii: Milier’s Crossing: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 
il: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 9:45; Fri.-Sun., 


IV: Metropolitan: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:30, 5:45, 8, 10; Fri.-Sun., 
V: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:50, 


57 JFK St. 
GoodFelias: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:20, 
10:10 


SUBURBS 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 
7 Mediord St. 


Little Vera: Fri.-Sun., 7; Sat., Sun. mat. 2 
The Unbearable Lightness of Being: 
Fri.-Sun., 9:15; Sat., Sun. mat. 4:15 

For All Mankind: Mon.-Thurs., 7:30; Mon. 
mat., 3:30 

2001: A Space Odyssey: Mon.-Thurs., 5, 
g 


Lolita: Fri. the 12th, 7 
Pretty Baby: Fri. the 12th, 5, 9:45 


ll; May Fools: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 

iii: Diehard 2: through Thurs., 4:45, 7:10, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., noon, 2:25 

IV: The Freshman: through Thurs., 4, 7, 
9:05; Sat., Sun. mats., noon, 2 

v: Thurs., 4:20, 7:20, 
9:10; Sat., rolagiae 12:20, 2:15 

Vil: The Jetsons: Sat., Sun. mats., 12:55, 
2, 3:45 

IX: DuckTales: through Thurs., 5; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 12:05, 1:40, 3:20 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508- 
907 


286 Cabot St. 

Daddy's Dyin’ . .. Who's Got the Will?: 
Fri., Sat. 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 

Pretty Woman: Mon., Tues., 5:15, 8 

The Two Jakes: Wed., Thurs., 5:15, 8 
Out of Africa: Fri. the 12th, 5, 8:15 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848- 
1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

|: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:25, 7:35, 9:55 

il: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 10 
ili: Arachnophobia: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:45 


IV: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4, 7:15, 9:45 

V: Die Hard 2: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:45 
BROCKTON, Westgate Mall General 
Cinema (508-588-5050) 

|: Fantasia: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:15, 9:50 
il: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 1:05, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

Ill: | Come in Peace: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50 

IV: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
9:50 

V: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:10, 9:45 (Sat., no 7:10 show) 
Vi: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 
7:15, 9:55 

Vil: Memphis Beile: sneak preview Sat. 
7:10 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963- 
1010) 

Rie. 27 

li: Marked for Death: through Thurs., 
5:10, 7:25, 9:30; Sat.-Mon. mats., 1, 3:05 
Il: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 7:40, 9:45; Sat.-Mon. mats., 1:10, 
3:20 

IV: State of Grace: through Thurs., 4:10, 
7, 9:35; Sat.-Mon. mats., 1:20 

IV: Desperate Hours: through Thurs., 
5:15, 7:30, 9:50; Sat.-Mon. mats., 12:30, 3 


I: Texasville: through Thurs., 5 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV 
(272-4410) 

Rie. 128, exit 42 

I: Narrow Margin: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:20, 9:45 (Fri., no 7:20 show) 
Hi: Marked for Death: through Thurs., 1, 
1:30, 3, 3:30, 5, 5:30, 7:10, 7:40, 9:30, 10 

; Presumed innocent: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:30 (Fri., no 7 p.m. show) 
DANVERS, Cinema City, Loews Theatres 
(593-2100) 
~~ 128, exit 24 

Fantasia: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:20, 7, 
oa Fri.-Sun., 12:05 a.m. 
li: Henry & June: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:10, 7:15, 10 


: Witches: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:15 

Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 

:15, 9:45; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

V: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 2, 

4:25, 7:25, 10; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 

Vi: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1:30, 

4:15, 7, 9:50. 

Vil: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:35, 4, 7:10, 

9:45; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Loews 
122) 


Sy7e8 


7:05, 9:25; Sat.-Mon. mats., 1:50, 4:50 
Il: Postcards from the Edge: through 
ge 5, 7:10, 9:30; Sat.-Mon. mats., 


DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (228-4055) 
950 Providence St. 

|: Fantasia: through Thurs. Call for times. 
li: State of Grace: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

lil: Henry & June: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Desperate Hours: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

V: Marked for Death: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vi: Texasville: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vil: | Come in Peace: through Thurs. Call 


IX: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

X: Death Warrant: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XI: The Witches: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
Xi: Ghost: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xi: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs. 


Call for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI 
(235-8020) 
Rte. 9, World 
I: Fantasia: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:15, 950 
il: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:55 
Ili: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
10 
IV: Hardware: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
. ‘eee 7:40, 9:45 

Flatliners: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 


Vi: Presumed innocent: through Thurs., 
1, 4, 7:15, 9:55 


Vil; Ghost: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:20, 
7:25, 9:55 
HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337- 


5353) 

Hanover Mail, Rtes. 3 and 53 

1: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:55 

lt: GoodFellas: Thurs., 1,4, 7, 10 
i; Marked for Death: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

ss bags through Thurs., 1:30, 4:20, 7, 


HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749- 
1400) 

65 Main St. 

Ghost: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 
LEXINGTON Flick (862-3260) 


1794 Mass Ave 
I: May Fools: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30 


72), 9:40 


MAYNARD Fine Arts Theatre (508-897- 
8100) 

19-21 Summer St. (Rte. 62) 

I: Ghost: Fri.-Mon., 7, 9:30 (Mon., no 9:30 
show); Sat.-Mon. mats., 4; Tues.-Thurs., 
6:15, 8:30 

li: Postcards from the Edge: Fri.-Mon., 
7, 9:30 (Mon., no 9:30 show); Sat.-Mon. 
mats., 4; Tues.-Thurs., 6:15, 8:30 

fi: The Witches: Fri.-Mon., 7, 9:30 (Mon., 
no 9:30 show); Sat.-Mon. mats., 4; Tues.- 
Thurs., 6:15, 8:30 


World 
I: State of Grace: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
9:40 
ii: Desperate Hours: through Thurs., 
1:20, 4:20, 7:20, 9:55; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 
am. 
Wi: Henry & June: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:10, 7:05, 9:45 
IV: Marked for Death: through Thurs., 
1:45, 4:30, 7:35, 10; Fri.-Sun., midnight 
V: Texasville: Thurs., 5 
Vi: | Come in Peace: through Thurs., 
7:30, 9:50; Fri.-Sun., 11:50 
Vil: Postcards from the Edge: 
Thurs., 1:40, 4:15, 7:15, 9:40; Fri.-Mon., 
11:55 
Vu: The Jungle Book: Sat-Mon. mats., 
1:10, 3 


The Jungle Book: Fri., Sat., 7, 8:30; 
Sun., 8; Sat.-Mon. mats., 1 

Q&A: Mon.-Thurs., 8 

The Freshman: Fri. the 12th, 7, 9 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964- 
6060) 1296 Washington St. 

|: Fantasia: through Thurs., noon, 1:20, 
2:30, 3:50, 4:45, 6:20, 7:15, 8:40, 9:40 

li: The Witches: through Thurs., 1:10, 3 
iil: May Fools: through Thurs., 1:35, 3:45, 
5:45, 7:50, 9:45 

IV: After Dark, My Sweet: through 
Thurs., 12:15, 2:20, 4:45, 7, 9:15 

V: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 


1:50, 4:20, 7:10, 9:30 

Vi: Pathfinder: through Thurs., 4:40, 
6:20, 8, 9:45 

Vii: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 


noon 
X: The Jetsons: through Thurs., 12:10 
Xi: The Outside Chance of Maximillian 
Glick: Fri, the 12th. Call for times. 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
ay grt 

|: Funny About Love: Group Thurs., 
1:15, 3:45, 7, 9:20 
lt: Marked for Death: through Thurs., 1, 
3:05, 5:10, 7:20, 9:30 
ill: Men at Work: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 
5:10, 7:20, 9:25 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773- 


5700) 

1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

|; Marked for Death: through Thurs., 
11:35, 2:05, 4:35, 7:10, 9:35 

ll: | Come in Peace: through Thurs., 
11:40 a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7, 9:25 

ili: Funny About Love: through Thurs., 
11:30 a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:10, 9:25 (Sat., no 
7:10 show) 

IV: Postcards from the Edge: 

Thurs., 11:35 a.m., 2:10, 4:30, 7, 9:35 

V: Death Warrant: through Thurs., 11:40 
a.m., 2:15, 4:45, 7:10, 9:30 

Vi: Flatliners: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 
2, 4:30, 7 

Vil: Ghost: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 


4:30, 7, 9:30 
Vili: Narrow Margin: through Thurs., 9:35 
IX: Memphis Belle: sneak preview 


for times. 
IV: State of Grace: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
V: | Come in Peace: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 


Vi: Pacific Heights: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vil: Texasville: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


Vili: Narrow Margin: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IX: GoodFellas: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


X: Funny About Love: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

XI: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Xi: Death Warrant: through Thurs. Call 


for times. 
Xill: The Witches: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


XIV: Flatliners: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XV: Presumed innocent: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

XVi: Ghost: through Thurs. Call for times. 
SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 
East India Mall 

|: State-of Grace: through Thurs, 7, 9:40; 
Sat.-Mon. mats., 1, 3:45 


lil: Narrow Margin: Fri., Tues.-Thurs., 
7:15, 9:15 

IV: Texasville: through Thurs, 7:40; Sat.- 
Mon. mats., 1:05, 5:20 


35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 
|: Desperate Hours: Thurs., 1, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 10:05; Fri.-Sun., 12:05 


li: Fantasia: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:30, 
7:20, 9:55; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 


V: | Come in Peace: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:10, 7:25, 9:45; Fri.-Sun., 11:30 

VI: Texasville: through Thurs., 5:15 

Vil: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 
1:25, 3:30, 5:35, 7:45, 10:15; Fri.-Sun., 
12:15 

Vill: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1:10, 
4:10, 7:15, 10:10 

IX: Narrow Margin: through Thurs., 4:50, 
7:10, 9:20; Fri.-Sun., 11:10 

X: Hardware: through Thurs., 5:20, 7:30, 
9:30; Fri.-Sun., mi 

Xi: Death Warrant: through Thurs., 1, 
3:20, 5:40, 8, 10:15; Fri.-Sun., 12:05 a.m. 
Xl; Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 1:45, 4:45, 7:05, 9:35; Fri.-Sun., 
11:35 

Xill: The Witches: through Thurs., Sat.- 
Mon. mats., 1:10, 3:20 

XIV: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 
7:20, 10; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 

XV: The Jungle Book: Sat.-Mon. mats., 


1:30, 3:15 

THEATRE (625-5700) 
Davis Square, Somerville 
1991 Festival of Animation: Call for 


times. 

STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 

Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 

i: Diehard 2: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 

i: Flatliners: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:30 

ili: The Jungle Book: Sat.-Mon., 1, 3:30 

IV: Problem Child: Sat-Mon., 1, 3:30 

STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema 

(344-4566) 807 Washington St. 

anes ough Teen. 7, 9:10 
Theater 


WEYMOUTH, Cameo 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 
|; Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 7, 
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9:30 
ll: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 7:15, 9:20 
WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 
Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 
1: Marked for Death: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:15; Sat.-Mon. mats., 1, 3, 5 
li: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 7, 9:40; 
oo mats., 1,4 
Hours: through Thurs., 

718, 9:20; Sat.-Mon. mats., 1, 3,5 

: Pacific Thurs., 7:30, 
9:30; Sat.-Mon. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 
WOBURN, Showcase -_—s 
Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 
I: State of Grace: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

li: Desperate Hours: through Thurs. Call 
for times. : 

iit; Henry & June: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Pacific Heights: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

V: Texasville: through Thurs. Call for 
times. . 

Vi: GoodFellas: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

Vil: Funny About Love: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vili: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

IX: Ghost: through Thurs. Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730- 
2368), Main Library, 361 Washington St., 
Brookline. Wed.: at 2 and 7:30 p.m., A 
Face in the Crowd, with Andy Griffith. 
Free. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION (547-6789), eng 
House, 56 Brattle St. 
“Chile and the Films of Raul Ruiz” sae 
features films at 7 and 9 p.m. Fri.: Patricio 
Guzman's The Battle of Chile: Part Il 
(1973-1976). Fri. the 12th: The Battle of 
Chile: Part lil. Admission $3.50. 
CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. 
Wed.: at 6:30 p.m., The King and |. Free. 
CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., 
Dorchester. Harold Lloyd film series 
begins. Fri. and Sat.: Feet First. Fri. the 
12th: Hot Waterand Safety Last. Free. 
COOLIDGE CORNER BRANCH 
LIBRARY (730-2368), 31 Pleasant St., 
Brookline. “Great Britons: A Celebration of 
the British Film” continues Tues.: at 6:30 
p.m., The Man in the White Suit (1936), 
CURRY COLLEGE (333-0500, x2129), 
Levin Library, second floor, 1071 Blue Hill 
Ave., Milton. Wed:: at 6:45 p.m., Frederico 
Fellini's La strada (1954). Free. 
EMERSON COLLEGE, Boston. Fri.: 
Emerson College Film Arts Society and 
Post Mortem Productions present a pro- 
gram of films on the artistic events of the 
1960s, including art of Claes Oldenburg, 
Allan Kaprow, Andy Warhol, Jasper 
Roy Lichtenstein. Screenings 


begin ‘at 7:30 p.m. at Zero Marlborough 

St. Admission $5; call 578-8855. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Fri.-Sun.: Jean- 


Annaud's Black and White in 
Color (1976). Fri. the 12th:“Ousmane 


Boys. Fri. the 12th: at 7 p.m., Two-Buldi- 
Two; at 9 p.m., A Long Happy Life. The 
“Women Filmmakers” features films on 
Tues.: at 5 p.m., Craig's Wife; at 8 p.m., 
Christopher Strong. The “Evolution of 
Silent Cinema’ features films on Wed.: at 
5:30 p.m., The Phantom Chariot, at 8 
p.m., The Saga of Gosta Berling, with live 
piano accompaniment. Films are shown 
in their original language with subtitles. 
Admission $4, $6 for double features (dis- 
counts for students, seniors, and chil- 


MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCI- 
ETY (232-1555, x214 or 475), Longwood 
Ave., rm. 309, Boston. Wed.: at 7:30 p.m., 
Andy Warhol's Beauty 2, and Abigail 
Child's Is This What You Were Bom For? 


Admission $3. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, 
x300), 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. “The 
Films of Theo ” series con- 
tinues. Fri.: at 6 p.m., The Traveling 
Thurs.: at 7 p.m., The Hunters. 
Fri. the 12th: at 5:30 p.m., Voyage to 
Cythera, at 8 p. sane The Beekeeper. Films 
are screened in the Remis Auditorium. 
Admission is $5, $4.50 mie MFA mem- 
bers, students, and seniors, except as 


noted. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 
414 Centre St., Newton. Wed.: at 7 p.m., 
A Streetcar Named Desire (1951). The 
library also presents films for preschool- 
ers. Fri. at 10:30 a.m.: “Noah's Joumey” 
and “Peter and the Wolf.” Thurs.’ at 2:30 
and Fri. the 12th at 10:30 a.m.: “Koko's 
Kitten” and “Caps for Kitten.” Free. 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235- 
1610), 530 Washington St., Wellesley. 
Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 p.m., The Spiral 
Staircase (1946), with Dorothy McGuire. 


WEST END BRANCH LIBRARY (523- 
3957), 151 Cambridge St., Boston. 
Thurs.: at 5:30 p.m., The Earrings of 
Mme. de... . Free. 
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compiled by Charles Taylor 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: LOLITA (1962). Viadimir Nabokov adapted his own novel, Stanley Kubrick directed; 
and considering the difficulty of the undertaking, the result is something of a miracle; it must be counted among 
the most successful (and faithful) of ail literary adaptations. Nabokov's screenplay is full of his outrageous puns 
and wordplay, and Kubrick succeeds in evoking the book’s romantic-erotic dementia, its comic paranoia — 
together, they manage to transfer the tone of the novel to the screen. James Mason gives a superbly sly perfor- 


mance as the adoring Humbert Humbert, who embarks on a 


Lyon, who at 17 is too old for the part but does beautifully anyway). Peter Sellers, in a variety of disguises, is the 
performance. And 


interloper following close behind, and he gives a tour de force 


touching as Charlotte. Presented by Running Arts Friday through Sunday, October 12-14 at the Arlington 
Regent. k 





*1/2 AFTER DARK, MY SWEET 
(1990). Adapted from a Jim 
Thompson novel, this film noir is 
the perfect for a chic 
video bar. Jason Patric (talking 
slowly and tripping over himself to 
show he's been numbed by trau- 
ma) plays an ex-boxer picked up 
by an alcoholic female (Rachel 
Ward, aspiring to be Jacqueline 
Bisset) who involves him in a kid- 

scheme dreamed up by a 
grinning con man (Bruce Dern). 
Nothing else is very clear (includ- 


during the daytime), except that 
the director, James Foley, has 


3 headache-pro- 
ducing slo-mo flashbacks of 
Patric’s final fight that are obvious 
Stylistic lifts from Raging Bull. 


formalized feel of pages from a 
master's sketchbook. The first two 
episodes have children as their 
protagonists, and they move with 
a dream logic, rules that are the 
unspoken law of the land of 
dreams. You don’t worry about 
finding an explanation for these 
tules because you fear that strug- 
gling to understand them could 
break the spell. The third episode, 
“Blizzard,” is grueling, though it 
does feature the stunning image of 
Mikeo Harada as an ethereal, 
seductive spirit of death; the fourth 
episode, “The Tunnel,” is a stark, 
merciless parable about the 
treacheries of power that features 
an indelible snarling dog. Sadly, 
the last half of the movie, where 
Kurosawa turns his attention to 
problems of the environment, 
reduces ‘his art to trite sermoniz- 
ing. But there are filmmakers who 
go through entire careers without 
coming close to the fleeting 
po eed of the best moments here. 
ickelodeon. 


AVALON (1990). See review in 
this issue. Copley Place. 


BLACK AND WHITE IN COLOR 
(1976). Jean-Jacques Annaud’s 
film about French and German 
colonials using 

as soldiers when they discover, 
after the fact, that their countries 
are at war. French Library. 


*xCHRISTOPHER STRONG 
(1932). in her first starring role, 
Katharine Hepbum portrays Lady 
Cynthia Carrington, a daredevil 
pilot forced to choose between her 
career and the married man she 
loves, Sir Christopher Strong 
(Colin Clive). This early film by 


Dorothy Arzner, Hollywood’s most 
important female director of the 
‘30s, has aged poorly, but 
Hepburn's headstrong perfor- 
mance remains vibrant, and the 
image of her in a silver-lamé body 
stocking is striking indeed. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

***x1/2 CINEMA PARADISO 
(1989). Writer-director Gi 
Tornatore’s valentine to the 
movies is the sort of autobiograph- 
ical story about growing up in a 
seaside Italian village that other 
filmmakers have done much bet- 
ter. But in its warm, inarticulate 
way, it reminds us of why we fell in 
live with the movies. A middle- 
aged man (Jacques Perrin) 
returns to the Sicilian village 
where he grew up and recalls his 
boyhood friendship with the town’s 
projectionist, Alfredo iniere 
Noiret). Alfredo becomes su 

gate father to to the young Tot 
( Cascio) and mentor to 
the weet Ky s teenage self (Marco 


ning for the most part. And though 
Tornatore beats dead the you- 
can’t-go-home-again-theme, the 
movie repudiates that. This senti- 
mental journey through the land of 
movies takes us home again and 
again. Copley Place, Coolidge 
Comer, West Newton. 

CRAIG'S WIFE (1936). Dorothy 
Arzner’s film concerns a woman 
(Rosalind Russell) who puts her 
house before marriage. Harvard 
Film Archive. 


*&%k*1/2 DARKMAN (1990). Sam 
Raimi's lyrical and stylish film 
about a scientist (Liam Neeson, in 
an extremely likable performance) 
mutilated and left for dead by hit- 
men tips its hat to dozens of clas- 
sic movies. And though it’s as 
ghastly in parts as any of them, it's 
distinguished by its sophistication. 
Neeson's injuries leave him imper- 
vious to pain, possessed of great 
strength, and prone to bouts of 
rage. Retreating to his lab, he 
invents an artificial skin that allows 
him to disguise himself and go 
after his attackers. The film carves 
new designs into.an old archetype. 
The mood is artful and otherworid- 
ly, and though the dialogue (and 
occasionally the visual style) is 
uneven, Raimi has from 
the single-camera pyrotechnics of 
The Evil Dead, and he doesn't sell 
his hero’s tragic destiny short. 
With Frances McDormand as the 
unattainable love and Larry Drake 
as an exquisite heavy. Copley 


Place, L, 
@DEATH WARRANT (1990). The 
muscles from Brussels, Jean 
Claude van Damme, Is a 
who goes undercover in an LA 
prison to discover who's killing 
inmates in this utterly worthless 
macho fest. Amid the assorted 
beatings, knifings, garrotings aind 
(two, count ‘em, two), 
he discovers a black market in 
organs for transplant, ‘and you 
jt's serious because, as he 
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“Tt is lush and absorbing with superb performances. 
One of Julie Christie's best performances.” 


—dJeffrey Lyons, SNEAK PREVIEWS 


MARY ELIZABETH MASTRANTONIO * IAIN GLEN + JULIE CHRISTIE of )| \ 


©MCMXC NEW LINE CINEMA CORPORATION 
SELECTED DEA (Dow sven] ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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Exclusive Engagement LOEWS a 
Daily 1:15,3:30 ; 
Starts Today, Friday, |NICKELODEON| | 5:43,0:00,10:15 
424-1500 12:10AM 


October 5th! 


MICKEY ROURKE. ANTHONY HOPKINS 





jaunt with his beloved Lolita (Sue 
Winters is hilarious and 


keeps reminding his allies, “Thees 
ess my life we're about.” 
Cinema 57, Fresh Pond, suburbs. 
@DIE HARD 2: DIE HARDER 
(1990). Probably the most brutal 
and certainly the loudest film of 
the summer, this sequel multiplies 
everything that exploded, shat- 
tered, drew blood, or made noise 
in the original while diminishing its ee 
wit, characterization, coherence, As 
and plausibility. This time John 
McClane (Bruce Willis) batties 
commandos who have taken over 
Dulles airport to free a Noriega- 
like Latin American dictator extra- 
dited to the US to face drug 






STARTS TODAY, 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER ot 





LOEWS SHOWCASE CINEMAS LOEWS 
seteeaka ea reat thaemanes by CHARLES CIRCLE |/SOMERVILLE)| : 
CAMB ST. NEAR GOV'T CTR. CLEVELAND CIRCLE at ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 
the film's complete contempt for 227-1330 566-4040 628-7000 


credibility. Sequels don't get 
smarmier or more cynical than 


E 
EMITAI (1971). This Senegalese 
film, set during World War Ii, tells 
of a village rebelling against a 
French-imposed rice tax. Ous- 
mane Sembene directed. French 
Library. 


FANTASIA (1940). See review in 
this issue. Coolidge Comer, West 


Newton. - 

FESTIVAL OF ANIMATION. See 
review in this issue. Somerville 
Theatre. 


*&*1/2 FLATLINERS (1990). This 
stunning-/looking thriller about five 
medical students who find a way 
to stop and then restart their 
hearts to explore what happens 
after death has been shot by cine- |{ . 
matographer Jan De Bont and |; - 
designed by production designer |, - 
Eugenio Zanetti in a style that |; ° 
might be called hallucinatory A 
| 


SHOWCASE CINEMAS I] SHOWCASE CINEMAS | [SHO CINEMAS - gy 
DEDHAM || WOBURN || REVERE | ‘Deuvene 
RTE. 1 & 128 EXIT 15A FF RTE. 128 EXIT 35 & RTE. 380 7 RTE. Ci & SQUIRE RD. 
326-4955 933-5330 286-1660 777-1818 | $99-3122 


RACE STARTS 
AT9:00 


Can we preserve life on earth? 
What can each of us do to help? : 
Don't miss the premiere of this 
major 10-part series and tele- 








baroque. The narrative glitches 
don't matter because what's on 
screen makes visual sense. The 
images get you so high you're cer- 
tain that the characters keep 
upping the ante of their experi- 
ment because they want to stay 





high too. For the first hour, director 


Joel Schumacher does the kind of | 

— v sea hg ond, odin des course on the state of the 

craft flows like visual music. But in global environment. Hosted by : ® 
the second half, the movie's visual Meryl Streep and narrated by 

sense turns leaden and trite and Roy Scheider. 


literal. Peter Filardi’s screenplay, 


RACE T0 SAVE THE 
PLANET 

Starts Tonight at 9:00pm 
Continues Monday-Thursday 


kkk 
kkk 


Superb 

Good 
kk Middling 
* Bearable 





Major funding provided by The Annénberg/CPB Project and public television viewers. Corporate funding provided by Ocean Spray Cranberries . 
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“As terrific as anything “More glorious than ever am oeree oat 
that has ever happened before. Walt Disney’s masterpiece 204 Meat ei 9.15 4m 


glows with a new radiance.” 
—SNEAK PREVIEWS, ry Michael Medved 


on @ screen. 


—NEW YORK TIMES 
November 1940 










THE BEST GAY MOVIES DIRECT FROMLA 
NEW PROGRAM EVERY WEDNESDAY 





World's ges sein of 


Alma Mater Shop 617-266-0909 
201 Newbury St. (near Exeter St.) Open every day! 









YOUR ARTS AND ENTER- 
TAINMENT CENTER 
THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 








Showtimes: Mon. 11, 12, 1, 2, 3; Tues.- 

3. 7,8; Fri. i, ad Let See 1 iu, 12,1, 2. 3, 4, 

5, 6, 7.6, 9: Sun. Hl, 12, 1, 2.3.4, 5, 6, 7,8. Also’ 
‘of China: Mon. 4; Tues.- 


Heirs . 10; Sun. 9, / wnt levator TOM Hi 
aed evening. 
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Starts Today, Friday, cos Somers EE ecg py ee 
October Sth! an — Somers Brookline 734-2500 THEATER # Through Oct. 14 
New Ehrlich Theater 





Rainn | WES MEO balers | 
ROUTE. 16 NST METON DANVERS 2555 i 599-2100 


CINEMAS FRAMIN coe 
eo EWERE DEDHAM 
RTE. eo EWERE cy cer Ro. J] ate. . F) 128 EXIT 15A 
ue panini 


NO PASSES OR DISCOUNT COUPONS ACCEPTED FOR THIS ENGAGEMENT 
FLORIDA VISIT 'Y wan PP bsney Worta 


THE #1 MOVIE IN AMERICA 


is “The Best Thriller Since ‘Fatal Attraction’..” 
—Jim Whaley, PBS CINEMA SHOWCASE 














MUSICAL © Through October 14 
Huntington Theater 


"H.M.S. Pinafore" 














1:30 - 4:00 - 7200" 9.40 

One Week Only 

Two Italian 
Treats! 


THE ICICLE THIEF 
8:00 Sat., Sun., 
Mon. Mat. 4:15 


Best Foreign Film 
Oscar Winner 
CINEMA 


PARADISO 
6:00-9:50 Sat., Sun., 
Mon. Mat. 2:15 


OPENING FRIDAY 10/12 
Tavernier's 
LIFE AND 
NOTHING BUT 














VISIT US AT 
FANEUIL HALL 
723-5181 
















AUDITIONS 


If you're an actor 

















MELANIE GRIFFITH ang 4 MATTHEW MODINE 
MICHAEL KEATON 












































































EEE RIES TS looking for that 
an eee ate : #1 | big break, look no 
PCC HGS Be eae 
| - | | Boston Phoenx 
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a] MNES MRD NT AN PME "0 TL A SLES yl RunningArs ‘Arts Classifieds. 
Pre OE TT TS Te AA OT TTT) a Program at y 
leche Tew a1 | We have the most 
. ; é : 
Beaune t " 4} | Comprehensive 
PLAYING! —536-2870 5 “628-7000 Geraint) 4 | | listing of auditions. 
Fags bono aaa Reva. GENERAL reaaineite at 7:00 (Sat & Sun mat 2:00) : j 
PRES POND ORO mo BENERE,, i eaainniinn LIGHTNESS | | Boston. And if 
NO PASSES ACCEPTED FOR THIS ENGAGEMENT OF BEING” sia monologue 
(w/ Daniel Day Lewis) | | "CCAS Some 
at 915 (Sat & Sun mat 4:15) work, we list 





| plenty of acting 






Mon., Oct.8 - Thurs, Oct 11 
“FOR ALL 


at 7:30 (Mon mat 3:30) 


“2001: A SPACE 
ODYSSEY” 
at 5:00, 9:00 










SERVICES. 


If you need party space, a caterer or entertainment, 
ox to the AFTER HOURS Classifieds in the Boston 
oenix. 
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Continued from page 47 
Platt stand out, Copley Place, 
Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, sub- 


urbs. 

*1/2 FOOLS OF FORTUNE 
(1990). Pat O'Connor's film of 
William Trevor's rapturously sad 
novel makes the material explicit 


ma. Begi 
1, the film tells the story of the 
destruction of a prominent Protes- 
tant family and how the surviving 
son (lain Glen) extracts a revenge 
he pays for through the rest of his 
life. But the movie gives us either a 
memory of an idyllic past that 
strands the characters in the 
scenery, or else dim flashes of 
Glen's present. And Glen express- 
es agony by squinching up his face 
and twitching. As his mother, Julie 
Christie pushes a bit too hard in 
the scenes where her character 
descends into alcoholism, but at 
moments she’s such a wizard of 
moods, she seems as much poet 
as actress. Nickelodeon. 
*kkk*xFOR ALL MANKIND 
(1990). Al Reinert’s thrilling docu- 
mentary about the Apollo moon 
flights blurs the line between sci- 
ence and art, turning us alll into sci- 
entists, aesthetes, philosophers, 
and children tuned into the greatest 
fantasy adventure of all time. Using 
the dazzling footage shot on the 
and working with his editor, 
Susan Korda, Reinert gives us 
glimpses of the earth from the 
astronauts’ point of view — at 
times , at others soft and 
fluffy — that give you chills. The 
tense, anxious faces of the NASA 
men on the ground make them 
seem like the stable adults while 
the astronauts, playing with,the 
new sensation of weightlessness, 
cavort like kids way, way above 
their heads. Their words on the 
soundtrack are often quite beauti- 
ful, and though they aren’: identi- 
fied, the sense that they're different 
voices for the same phenomenal 
been chosen to 


quickly overtakes any confusion. 
Running Arts at the Arlington 
Ri 


egent. 
*kkkxTHE FRESHMAN (1990). 
Writer-director Andrew Bergman's 
comedy has the loose-screw 
charm and spontaneity of the 
Paramount comedies of the ‘30s 
and ‘40s and an unhinged, near- 
Dadaist high style. Matthew 
Broderick plays Clark Kellogg, a 
naive Vermont kid enrolled in his 
first semester of NYU film school, 
who, in short order, has all his 
money and clothes stolen and 
secures a high-paying messenger 
job. with the uncle of the crook who 
robbed him, Carmine Sabatini 
(Marion Brando, looking and 
sounding like Don Corleone). His 
first assignment is to transport an 
oversized lizard from Kennedy 
Airport to New Jersey and these 


. scenes rival the scene with the 


leopard in Bringing Up Baby. 
Brando is in top comic form here: 
holding court over espresso and 
biscuits, he’s a master parodist. 
He’s generous to the other. per- 

too, and reward his 
trust. Arlington Capitol, Chestnut 


Hill, suburbs. . 

FRONTIER (1935). This Soviet 
film, unseen for , CONCeMs a 
Jewish community living on the 
Polish border, and the political 
smuggling ring that affects their 
lives. Directed by Mikhail Dubson. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

@FUNNY ABOUT LOVE (1990). 


famous cartoonist who splits up 
with his wife (Christine Lahti), 
becomes involved with a young 
woman (Mary Stuart Masterson), 
mourns the death of his mother; 


if Peter Pan and Wendy had gotten 

married and given birth to a TV 

dramedy. Copley Place, Fresh 
Hill, suburbs. 


*1/2 GHOST —— The sap nome 
awfully deep in this romance about 
a Manhattan 
Swayze) who is killed during a 
mugging (a failed pretext to obtain 
a computer access code), and 
whose ghost tries to save his 
sculptor-lover (Demi Moore) from 
the killer coming after her. 
Powerless to warn or protect her, 
Swayze turns to a medium 
» Mugging 
lessly) whose fraud rap sheet 
doesn’t encourage Moore to 
believe her. Bruce Joel Rubin's 
constructed script is full of 
glitches that the director, Jerry 
ucker, doesn't notice because 


Moore has 


z 
| hoe Bea Sores Se ate 
in romantic melancholy. 
| direct access to her emotions with- 


out the actor's sensibility to distin- 
guish what's worth expressing, and 
Swayze can be capable of 
xy charm, it’s neither his fault 

Continued on page 50 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR OF “THE UNBEARABLE LIGHTNESS OF BEING” 


COMPLETELY UNCUT IN 
ITS ORIGINAL VERSION. 


“AN EROTIC 
MASTERPIECE. 
Remarkable. A genuinely 
erotic film that 
celebrates a woman’s 
sexual awakening 
with unabashed 


enthusiasm.” 


- Stephen Farber, 
MOVIELINE MAGAZINE 


“ke ek & AN 
EXCEPTIONAL - 
WORK” 


- Michael Sragow, 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


“A 10. 
AN EXQUISITELY 
EROTIC FILM” 


~ Gary Franklin, ABC-TV 


STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5TH! 


LOEWs LOEWS LOEWS SHOWCASE CINEMAS | | SHOWCASE CINEMAS LOEWS 
CHERI HARVARD SQ./|_ NATICK WOBURN DEDHAM DANVERS 
DALTON 51. OPP. SHERATON BOS. 10 CHURCH ST. RTE @ OPP, SHOPPERS WORLDE F QTE. 128 EXIT 35 8 ATE. 38 RTE. | & 128 EXIT ISA RTE. 128 - EXIT 24 
536-2870 864-4580 || 653-5005 / 237-5840 || 933-5330 326-4955 || 777-2555 / 593-2100 


SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT NO PASSES OR DISCOUNT COUPONS ACCEPTED 


A 10... THE BEST. 


v Franklin, KABC-T\ 


“ Shattering! Some of the best 
performances of the year...Gives you a 
real sense of. the savagery of the streets.” 
Jeffrey Lyons, SNEAK PREVIEWS 


‘...A thundering, vividly acted film...” 


' yy IX y 
r lraver i iLILN( wet 


“ Astonishing... Miraculous 


Bob Thomas, ASSOCIATED PRESS 


“One of the three best. American movies 
of the year so far...a riveting, hot-wire 
movie...Penn gives a superbly controlled 
portrait of a guy in over his head... 

Harris is chilling...” 

David Ansen. NEWSWEEK 


“Flashy, stylish...’State of Grace’ is a 
gripping action tale...Joanou’s direction 
is fast paced, illuminated by startlingh 
fashioned images that give the film‘a 
visual richness.” 

Marshall Fine, GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 





STATE of GRACE 


\] i. 
RESTRICTED 
Paeim’ OR A ‘ 


Starts Today, Friday, 
October 5th! 


CHARLES HARVARD so 
ee eT A: Tce. Fh 10 a i | st. 580 
LOEWS LOEWS SHOWCASE CINEMAS | [SHO CINEMAS 
ot ASSEMBLY V4 RTE 93 F Pate a ATICK ok 128 EXIT 15A on REVERE RD. 
628-7000 653-5005 / 237-5840 326-4955 286-1660 


SUES TODAY, FRIDAY. OCTOBER 5TH! 


LOEWS SHOWCASE CINEMAS LOEWS GENERAL CINEMA 
SINE NEAR 37, ALLSTON Cl AVE. ate NATICK ROUTE 128 - N MALL 
482-1222 277-2340 653-5005 / 237-5840 272-4410 
ENTERTAINMENT CINEMAS] | GENERAL CINEMA | [ SHOWCASE CINEMAS | (SHOWCASE CINEMAS LOEWS 
FRESH POND/| PEABODY DEDHAM REVERE |/SOMERVILLE 
FRESH POND MAIL WORTHSHORE SHOPPING C i | RTE. 1 & 128 EXIT ISA RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. ot ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 
661-2900 599-1310 326-4955 286-1660 628-7000 


“THE BEST MOB MOVIE EVER.” 


CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


‘took 


A perfect hit! 
Brilliant, letter-perfect 
performances... 

often funny.” 


—Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 


“Magnificent, 
pulsepounding 
and majestic.” 


—James Verniere, BOSTON HERALD 


“The best film 
of the year.”’ 


—Peter Keough, BOSTON PHOENIX 


ROBERT DE NIRO 
RAY LIOTTA JOE PESCI 


Coodkellas 


A MARTIN SCORSESE PICTURE —— 


WARNER BRDS. es 
sIRWIN WINKLER nse s MARTIN SCORSESE non GOODFELLAS HOBERT.DENIRO » RAY LIOTTA + JOE PESC 
LORRAINE BRACCO aw PAUL SORVING ‘St BARBARA DE FINA “48% NICHOLAS PILEGGI 
icroon WICHOLAS PILEGGI & MARTIN SCORSESE." = WINKLER 
Gaattmcrtceeras| "MARTIN SCORSESE OSS xine 
RES 


LOEWS LOEWS SHOWCASE CINEMAS | [SHOWCASE CINEMAS 
CHERI JANUS WOBURN CIRCLE 
DALTON JT. OPP. SHERATON 805. 11 57 JKF ST. CAMBRIDGE! | RTE. 128 EXIT 35 & RTE. 3809 CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
536-2870 661-3737 933-5330 66-4040 
MAS  palivins | 


BRAI INTRE REE ‘RYE. 128 - EXIT 24 
Baars 070  palivins | / $93-2100 


NO PASSES OR eas eae jaardaes aor THIS ENGAGEMENT 


— esse AW Raghes Reurme ss 
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PREMIERE 






Runs thru October 25, Then its gone till next year! 


MORE than fu 


Sun. 4/7:00, Mon&Tue. 
7:30, Wed&Thu. 7/9:30 


THE SOMERVILLE 
THEATRE 


625-5700 
Off the red line & 


of Rain Man.and Good Morning Vietnam. 


WO Pom, 


Ranke) 1b VEN SON, FEES 


AO 


Three generations of family. 


Phev shared a dream called America 


ima place called Avalon. 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 
STARTS TODAY, 
FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 5th! 


“THE SINGLE MOST IMPRESSIVE 
MOVIE OF THE YEAR...” 


—JOHN H. RICHARDSON, PREMIERE MAGAZINE 


‘* *MILLER’S CROSSING’ IS A TRUE 
ORIGINAL. VISUALLY SPLENDID.. 
ONE OF THE MOST MARVELOUSLY 


WRITTEN MOVIES OF THE YEAR.’ 
—Davib ANSEN, NEWSWEEK 











FROM JOEL COEN AND ETHAN COEN,. 
THE CREATORS OF '‘BLOOD SIMPLE*™' AND” “RAISING ARIZONA’ 


MILLED’S 
CROSSING 


CIRCLE FILMS nee TED JHMM PEDAS/BEN BARENHOLTZ/BILL: DUBKIN nancxe GABRIEL BYRNE 
MARCIA GAY HARDEN JOHN TURTURRO dow POLITO J.E. FREEMANe ALBERT FINNEY. sIMILLER'S CROSSING 
ma MICHAEL MILLER “SSESDENNIS.GASSNER nlsae BARRY SONNENFELD ““SCARTER sang 8 raoes BEN BARENHOLTZ 
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STARTS TODAY, 
FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 5TH! 








All New FESTIVAL OF ANIMAT] ION I 991 | 


Fri. 7&9:30, Sat. 4/7/9:30, 
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Continued from page 48 

nor Moore's that they're not very 
good here. With these roles who 
can blame them? Cheri, Harvard 


Square, Circle, suburbs. 
GOODBYE BOYS (1966). Soviet 
director Mikhail Kalik’s film of his 


**x*x*xGOODFELLAS (1990). 
Electrifying, hilarious, tragic, and 
vastly entertaining, Martin 
Scorsese's film of Nicholas 
Pileggi's Wise Guy tells the true 
story of Henry Hill, a petty mobster 
who earned a fortune in the raék- 
ets and then turned state’s evi- 
dence when it all exploded in his 
face. The film is narrated by Hill 
(Ray Liotta) and his wife (Lorraine 
Bracco), and to their voices 
Scorsese has ive 
counterpart of Hill’s subjective 
interpretation; we're let in on the 
joke, but at the cost of complicity. 
Liotta, though essentially passive, 
has menace and a roiling black- 
ness. The older con, Jimmy 
Conway, is played by Robert De 
Niro as a wilier and crazier version 
of Mean Streets’ Johniiy Boy, and 
as crazy Tommy, Joe Pesci gives 
an inspired and scary perfor- 
mance. The violence here isn't 
attractive but the 

and the movie's ambiguities 


” . *H 


** xHARDWARE (1990). Al- 
though at times British director 
Richard Stanley's first film seems 
prone to empty virtuosity and 
hipness, his stunning 
stylistic exuberance and thematic 
integrity prevail. Set in the 21st 
century, the movie follows a space 
soldier (Dylan McDermott) who 
home an android head for 
his metal-sculptor girlfriend 
(Stacey Travis), only to discover 
it's the far-from-dormant relic of a 
prototype military cyborg. And 
when the head goes into action, 
reassembling itself with household 
parts, the desultory exposition of 
the couple's banal relationship and 
the cyberpunk are dissipat- 
ed. Stanley himself activates a 
rapidfire assortment of mordant 
movie references and kaleidoscop- 
ic visual styles. What follows is the 
most inventive, comic, and terrify- 
ing sci-fi of the year, but at the ser- 
vice of Stanley's bleak theme, that 
technology is a manifestation of 
the death wish. The 
here is that the humans are a lot 
less interesting than the machines. 
Beacon Hil, suburbs. 
HENRY & JUNE (1990). See 
review in this issue. Cheri, 
Harvard 5 


**xTHE ICICLE THIEF (1989). 
Writer/director/star Ra scot 
Nichetti's comedy may have start- 
ed out as a demonstration of how 
commercial-television 


movies it. shows with interruptions 
and entbenct but it-turns into-a 
demonstration of-the energizing 
effact of 


television debases the - 


agrees to host a screen- 
ing-of a film he hag made, a wan 
imitation “of a neo-frealist classic, 
and who watches, horrified, as the 
film is chopped up, entered by 
people from commercials, and 
deserted by the poor characters 
ene Oho 8 Ne ae eee 
for them in those commercials. 
the director enters his own 
film to set things right, one of his 
having learned:the dire 


characters, 
fate his creator has in store for 


him, retaliates by framing the 
director,for another character's 
disappearance. Unfortunately, 
many of Nichetti's ideas are better 
in concept than in execution, 
though when his characters are 


* zipping back and forth between 


the film's different planes of reality, 
the picture has a buggy kick. 
Nichetti knows the havoc commer- 


pop culture upon rarefied - 
art. Nichett} plays. director who - 


@LITTLE VERA (1988). If this dull 
working-class drama, about a 
about Negoda) i 
to begin a career as a telephone 
operator and clashing with her 
alcoholic father and weary mother, 
weren't from the USSR, it wouldn't 
have elicited any of the hoopla 
that accompanied its American 
release. The (by Soviet standards) 


ignore may be an advance for 
Soviet cinema, but the movie is 
still sloppily made, technically 
inept, unfocused, and basically 
uninteresting. Director Vasily 
Pichul wants to be true to the 


less, graceless piece of dishrag 
filmmaking? Running Arts at the 
Arlington Regent. 


*kkKXMAY FOOLS (1990). In 
this graceful and masterfully 
orchestrated 


finds that his iceurehy existence is 
threatened by the heirs’ wish to 
sell the estate. But the funeral is 
delayed when the gravediggers 


stand up to the comparisons it 
invites to The Rules of the Game, 
but it's wonderful enough. Miou- 


*&k*xMETROPOLITAN (1990). 
Bright, accomplished, 

and almost original, Whit Still- 
man’s cerebral, stylized film about 
the New York deb-party scene 
shares the narrative minimalism of 
Jim Jarmusch and the verbal wit of 
Woody Allen without succumbing 
to either cuteness or pretentious- 
ness. He re-creates a marginal, 
frivolous, and effete world and 
makes you care about these tuxe- 
doed and ball-gowned preppies 
who gather to discuss socialism, 
play strip poker, bemoan their futil- 
ity, and rip each other apart with 


_venomous gossip. Redheaded 


Tom (Edward Clements) is a West 
Side newcomer initiated by jaded, 
Wildean Nick (played by Chris- 
topher Eigeman as an aspiring 
George Sanders) into this world 
labeled Urban Haut ioe ieee. 
Tom meets the 

geous Audrey (Carolyn Farina), 
who reads Jane Austen and has a 


crush on him, and it takes him a © 


while to discern among the privi- 
leged frumpery what he truly 
needs and desires. It takes 
Stillman a while to lift this film from 
being a Park Avenue Breakfast 
Club into something akin to Jane 
Austen's shrewd comedies. He's 
helped by some touching perfor- 
mances and a keen eye for 
pathos, absurdity, and dignity. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard 


MILLER’S CROSSING (1990). 
See review in this issue. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, 
Chestnut Hill. 
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*1/2 MO’ BETTER BLUES 
(1990). Trite, awkward, preten- 
tious, and with the sour taint of 


only to re-create them with equal 
. Lee’s hero, trumpet play- 
er Bleek Gilliam (Denzel 
Washington) embraces is Spike 
Lee at his worst. Torn between a 
teacher (Joie Lee) and a singer 
(Cynda Williams), Bleek is most in 
love with himself. Every character 
and plot turn is predictable. 
There's the competing player striv- 
ing to headline the club (Wesley 
Snipes, sleekly making the most of 
a badly written role), the crooked 
club owners (John and Nicholas 
Turturro), the inept manager 
(Spike) hooked on gambling. The 
film is visually gorgeous and the 
soundtrack opulent, but Lee com- 
municates nothing of Bleek's nar- 
i ; , OF ; 
He focuses on black and white 
stereotypes instead of investigat- 
ing the nature of-creativity ina 
hostile society. Beacon Hill, 


*NARROW MARGIN (1990). 
Peter Hyams’s remake of a°'50s 
noir programmer is a B-movie 
dressed up in A values 
that can't disguise the plot holes 
large enough to encompass the 
train on which most of the movie 
takes place, Gene Hackman plays 


San Francisco Victorian house 
that a young couple (Melanie 
Griffith and Matthew Modine) have 
nti every cent into, Michael 

Keaton gives a contained, coiled, 
ice-hot . He's scary as 
hell-and he doesn’t get nearly 
enough screen time in a picture 
that needs more of his blackly 
humorous style. Daniel Pyne's 


a descent through the’ cir- 
cles of legalistic hell in the 
California tenancy laws 


designed 
to protect tenants, should piay like 
a dark how-can-things-possibly- 
get-any-worse comedy. But John 
Schlesinger’s direction is deliber- 
ate and humorless, if efficient; and 
even at its scariest, the picture 
doesn't give you the pleasurable 
tinge a first-rate thfiller can. At 
least Griffith brings a sane, intelli- 
gent indignation to the role, and 
her vuinerability never makes her 
soft. She makes spunky seem 
— again. Cheri, Fresh Pond, 

suburbs. 


THe. PHANTOM CHARIOT 
(1920). Victor Sjéstrém’s leg- 
endary silent film is about a man 
slated to become the charioteer of 
the dead who reviews his life in 
the seconds before his death. 
Harvard Film Archive. 
**x*xPOSTCARDS FROM THE 
EDGE (1990). Carrie Fisher 
adapted her autobiographical 
novel about her drug rehab and 
career adjustments, but she cen- 
ters the movie on the r 

between actress Suzanne Vale 
(Mery! Streep) and her actress 
mother (Shirley 


MacLaine). What 
was a plot about the 
love life of a mixed-up actress 

is now a much 


meatier dish about the same 
actress forging a professional self- 
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by 
& the thing a polish that makes 
this upbeat success story an old- 
fashioned Hollywood entertain- 
ment. Paris, Harvard Square, 


Circle, suburbs. 

**xPRESUMED INNOCENT 
(1990). Alan J. Pakula’s adapta- 
tion of Scott Turow’s terse, distinc- 


tive bestseller is reverent and dull, ° 


neither uncoiling the suspense 
that tensed the novel nor opening 
the mysteries of the soul that 
made it linger in the imagination. 
Telling the story from the first-per- 
son point of view of his hero, 
Rusty Sabich (Harrison Ford), a 
Midwestern DA accused of mur- 
dering his mistress (a pert and 
inane Greta Scacchi), a DA given 
to furthering her career in the bed- 
room. Pakula omits the central 
question of the novel: how reliable 
is Rusty? Cursed with-a terrible 
haircut, Ford looks like an astro- 
naut stricken with angst, or per- 
haps gas. Brian Dennehy, in an 
atypically colorless , 
is the chief who's afraid 
his handling of the murder will 
affect him in the upcoming elec- 
tion; Raul Julia is Sabich's 
defense lawyer and Bonnie 
Bedelia is his wife. Charles, Fresh 


Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

**xPRETTY BABY (1978). The 
story of a child prostitute (Brooke 
Shields) in the Storyville section of 
old New Orleans seemed a natural 
for Louis Malle, whose films have 
often featured a subversion of 
conventional morality. There are a 
few scenes that offer neat rever- 
sals of audience expectations, but 
for the most part Malle seems con- 
tent to dwell on his sumptuous 

which 


; everything poten- 
tially erotic or disturbing gets 
over. The film seems as 
remote as its male lead, Keith 
Carradine (playing the photogra- 
pher E.J. , who becomes 
infatuated with Shields. Twelve 
when the movie was made, 
Shields is visually perfect but not 
enough of an actress — 
she does have one startling 


*PRETTY WOMAN (1990). 
Starting from a premise as familiar 
as Cinderella (and if you don't 


the two extremes of the free- 


Copley Place, suburbs. 

*k1/2 PUMP UP THE VOLUME 
(1990). Christian Slater's raw 
anger should make_this disap- 


get even close to what's really 
going on inside ’ heads. 
Slater plays a kid transplanted 
from the East Coast to a suburban 
Arizona high school where the 
kids chafe under a disciplinarian 
principal. He finds his outlet when 
he uses his ham radio set to. begin 
a pirate FM station, where he 
assumes the persona of Hard 
Harry, earning the admiration of 
students and the wrath of most 


adult aogniyt figures, vee : 
extreme narcis 


the FCC. But the 

sism of his on-air performances 
reflects his listeners’ preoccupa- 
tions; and to unite under a banner 
of nonconformity is oxymoronic 
and self-defeating — it's the same 
trap almost every defiant-teenager 
film falls into. What's left to recom- 
mend the movie (besides Slater's 
modulated performance) is the 
excellent soundtrack. Copley 


Place, Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 


STATE OF GRACE (1990). See re- 

view in this issue. Charles, sub- 

urbs. 

THE STORY OF GOSTA 

BERLING (1923). Greta Garbo 
silent film 


twelve 
on the charity of a woman 
landowner. Directed by Mauritz 
Stiller. Harvard Film Archive. 


#1/2 TEXASVILLE (1990). Peter 





Bogdanovich's film of Larry 
McMurtry's sequel to his novel 
The Last Picture Show (which 

shot in 1971) again 
takes place in the small Texas 
town of Anarene, and he’s traded 
the emotional starkness of the 
original for something with an 
emotional vacuum the size of, 
well, Texas. The film centers on 
the reunion of Duane (Jeff 


characters are reduced to car- 
toons, and the whole thing feels 
like a rubbery TV-cast reunion 
movie. With Annie Potts, Timothy 
Bottoms, Cloris Leachman, and 
Randy Quaid. Charles, Fresh 
Pond, Aliston, suburbs. 

**2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY 
(1968). The beginning of Stanley 
Kubrick's descent from filmmaker 
to nihilistic technician, this over- 
rated space epic, based on a 


ences may have blissed out on 

the trippy light-show finale and the 

floating star child, but in retro- 
the of 


spect, 

Kubrick (and it's an 
reinforced by his subsequent 
films) seems to have been a 
retreat into pure technique away 
from the i ions of a race 
(humanity) he views as both 
doomed and not worth saving. Is it 
any wonder that HAL (whose 
voice is supplied by Douglas 
Rain) remains more memorable 
than the film’s leads, Gary 
Lockwood and Keir Dullea? 
Running Arts at the Arlington 


Regent. 


*kxkkxxTHE UNBEARABLE 


the film for . 
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‘Ihé Unbearable Lightnes: 
OF BEING (1988). 
Philip Kaufman's film of Milan 
Kundera's seemingly untransiat- 
able novel, adapted by Kaufman 
and Jean-Claude Carriére, is an 
epic that’s hip, funny, erotic, fleet, 
emotional 


politically astute, and 
indelible. It is also one of the 


greatest literary adaptations ever 
put on film. Beginning in 1968 
Prague, just before the Soviet 
, the film focuses on 
Tomas (Daniel Day Lewis, sly and 
magnificent) a womanizing sur- 
caught between two women, 
the simple Tereza . (Juliette 
Binoche), whom he marries, and 
the bewitching sculptor Sabina 





sus heaviness, freedom versus 
commitment with a playful inven- 
tiveness, even as he addresses 
questions of love, sex, freedom, 
history. By the time he switches 
gracefully to a mood of melan- 
choly , the film has accu- 
mulated the emotional depth of a 
classic. The performances are 
simply superb, and Binoche and 
Olin have the kind of the beauty 
that, in the movies, can make an 
actress | . The peerless 
cinematography is by Sven 
Nykvist: Running Arts at the 
Arlington Regent. 





re 


*t*1/2 WILD AT HEART (1990). 
David Lynch ventures into the ter- 
ritory of the road movie gingerly, 
with calculation and contrivance 
subduing inspiration and spon- 
taneity along the way; yet ultimate- 


Sailor and Lula, who, after he’s 
served a jail term for mansiaugh- 
ter, head west in his T-bird con- 
vertible, fleeing Lula’s shrewish 
mother (Diane Ladd), who has 
sent a private eye (Harry Dean 
Stanton) after them. Cage and 
Dern evoke a sweet and untram- 
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meied passion unlike anything 
Lynch has done before, whether 
they're engaged in inventive, lus- 

lovemaking 


Oz straitjacket Lynch's imagina- 
tion. Still, he remains the master at 
constructing networks of funda- 
mental evil. With Ladd’s melodra- 
matic and slyly subtle portrayal of 
the castrating mother standing in 
for Blue Velvefs Frank Booth, the 
movie can be seen as an exor- 
cism of sexual demons, allowing 
a glimpse of this wild world’s 
weirdest thing — love. Nickelo- 


**kxTHE WITCHES (1990). 

Although flawed, Nicolas Roeg’s 

film of Roald Daht's novel is sweet, 

dark, and exhilarating, one of the 

few delights of the summer. A 

young boy, Luke (Jasen Fisher), 
iting his 


(Mai Zetterling) is frightened and 
fascinated 


High. Witch herself (Anjelica 

Huston). Huston exults in the comic 
creepiness of the High Witch. She 
coos and rants and punctuates her 
ice spay with Wagnerian 
gestures and brusque, Borscht Belt 
crudities. Luke and his friend get 
trapped in the witches’ scheme to 
turn children into mice, and from 
then on the movie's magic gives 
way to technology, as Jim Hen- 
son's audio-animatronics take over. 
They seem mere distractions from 
the tale’s real terrors and delights. 
Copley Place, Wes: sub- 
urbs. 
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